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PRIZE ESSAY 


COOPERATIVE CONTROL! 
A PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE FOREST PROBLEM 


By WARD SHEPARD 
Washington, D. C. 


THE PROBLEM 


WHE impact of modern indus- 


pared either by public safeguards or by 
private traditions of forest culture, to 
withstand the onslaught made against 
them. Now, greatly reduced in extent 
and disastrously impaired in vitality by 
seventy-five years of big-scale lumbering, 
they face further and unprecedented 
inroads with wholly inadequate safe- 
guards. The public forests and a partial 
system of forest fire control have some- 
what restricted the field of destructive 
exploitation; but essentially in the great 
bulk of our forests, lumbering has re- 
mained unchanged except that mechani- 


1 Awarded the $1000 prize offered by Gif- 
ford Pinchot through the Society of American 
Foresters for the best essay describing the 
present forestry situation in the United States 
and proposing a nation-wide remedy for its 
solution. 


zation and intensive utilization have 
made exploitation more severe. 

Not one group but the entire nation 
is responsible for forest destruction: it 
has grown out of a faulty public land 
policy and of our national attitude to- 
The solution 
is therefore a national responsibility, in 
which the public must take the lead and 
bear the brunt of the cost. In this dis- 
cussion, the facts of forest destruction 
are presented frankly, not with any 
thought of individual blame, but because 
the facts must be faced if a solution is to 
be found. 

Destructive forest exploitation not 
only takes the ripe timber (which is, of 
course, legitimate); but it wholly or 
largely destroys young growth, seed 
trees, and residual timber, either by the 
logging process or by intentional or care- 
less fires that inevitably accompany such 
exploitation. Thus the once vigorous 
forest is broken and degraded. Publi- 
cists, foresters, legislators, and progres- 


ward natural resources. 
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FORESTS SUBJECT TO DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 
CONTRASTED WITH CONTROL MEASURES 


I- SUBJECT TO DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 
2-SUBJECT TO DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 350,000,000 ACRES 
EXCEPT FOR PARTIAL FIRE PROTECTION 
10,000,000 «= 


S-FEDERAL PURCHASE PROGRAM (APPROXIMATELY ) 
“@-PRIVATE FORESTS WELL MANAGED(ESTIMATED) 10,000,000 - 


FIGURE 1. 


COOPERATIVE CONTROL 


sive forest owners have struggled with 
the forest problem for many years. 
Space forbids even brief mention of their 
distinguished achievements, especially in 
public forestry, research, and fire con- 
trol. Yet all competent observers know 
that destructive logging is almost uni- 
versal in our private forests, even those 
of the largest and richest corporations; 
that deforestation is proceeding on a 
scale unparalleled in history; and that 
no serious effort is being made to im- 
prove the practices responsible for this 
disastrous dissipation of our forest re- 
sources. 

A simple diagram (Figure 1) will give 
an idea of the vast extent of the forests 
subject to destructive exploitation as con- 
trasted with the direct measures taken 
against it. This diagram includes private 
forests (370,000,000 acres) and excludes 
public forests (100,000,000 acres). 

Stripped of ambiguity, the forest 
problem, in its immediate aspects, is 
concerned with remedying the worst 
phases of destructive exploitation on 
some 350,000,000 acres, three-fourths of 
our entire forest area, and much the 
choicest part of it. In its ultimate as- 
pects, it will no doubt involve extensive 
nationalization and important industrial 
readjustments; but during this neces- 
sarily slow process, forests must be kept 
in reasonably productive condition. We 
are not now concerned with intricate 
silviculture or ideal sustained yield for- 
estry, but with those elementary steps 
needed to preserve forests from anni- 
hilation. 

Analysis of the present instrumentali- 
ties of forestry reveals several weak- 
nesses: the slowing down of the original 
impetus for forest conservation; inade- 
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quate forestry efforts by the states, in 
spite of heroic efforts by forestry and 
other agencies; and lack of adequate ma- 
chinery for aggressive codperative plan- 
ning. Public forestry agencies are pretty 
fully occupied with their assigned tasks, 
and forest industries and owners are 
not sufficiently organized for public cé- 
operation. The weakness of the forestry 
machinery is evidenced by the spas- 
modic, intermittent, and piecemeal char- 
acter of the forestry movement. There 
is need of a grand strategy, a continen- 
tal plan, a dynamic integration of all 
available means to the great end of 
rehabilitating our forests and forest 
industries. 


COOPERATIVE CONTROL 


The first step in the solution now pro- 
posed, therefore, demands the creation 
of specific instrumentalities for coopera- 
tive control of forest exploitation and of 
overproduction and the financial strength- 
ening of the forest industries. The pro- 
gress made in fire control and in better 
utilization through cooperation between 
government and industry indicates that 
the time is ripe for extension of joint 
effort to all phases of the forest problem. 

The proposed plan is direct and de- 
finitive—i. e., it proposes an immedi- 
ate pooling of the abundant goodwill, 
knowledge, and skill available in indus- 
try and government by creating perma- 
nent cooperative agencies to set in 
motion the things that can be done 
locally and nationally. It proposes to 
develop the full possibilities of codpera- 
tion and it defines “ codperation ”’ liter- 
ally as “working together” in what 
Mr. Hoover has called the “ difficult 
technology of conservation,” rather than 
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as a nebulous state of mind. It takes for 
granted that most forest owners are 
good citizens and are willing to collabo- 
rate. It assumes that the government 
is willing to adopt a policy of mastery 
and that the present moment is singu- 
larly propitious in great leadership and 
great action. 


CoOPERATIVE Forestry BOARDS 


As the basic step for codperative con- 
trol, I propose the creation of a Fed- 
eral Cooperative Forestry Board, Re- 
gional Codperative Forestry Boards, and 
(where needed) County Boards. The 
Boards would be composed of men 
skilled in the economic, industrial, finan- 
cial, and silvicultural problems involved. 
The Regional Boards, one for each of 
about ten principal forest regions, would 
jointly represent federal and state gov- 
ernments and forest industries and would 
be jointly financed. County boards would 
be appointed by the state foresters, and 
would serve without pay except for 
expenses. 

The Federal Board, financed by the 
federal government, would employ neces- 
sary assistants and would call on federal 
forestry agencies for technical advice. 
The Board would promote federal for- 
est legislation, regional and state co- 
Operation, stabilization of the lumber in- 
dustry, creation of a federal forest bank 
system, codperative improvement of for- 
est practices, and coérdination and ex- 
pansion of federal and state forest pur- 
chase. It would closely collaborate with 
the Regional Boards. 

The Regional Boards would deal 
with problems common to the whole re- 
gion, including concurrent legislation 
and interstate compacts on slash disposal, 
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fire patrol, forest taxation, etc. ; strength- 
ening and coordinating federal and state 
agencies and programs; organizing and 
conferring with forest owners and in- 
dustries for cooperative control; and 
promoting educational and extension 
work. They would have important 
functions also in the control of produc- 
tion, as outlined later. 

County Boards would promote orga- 
nized protection, demonstrations, confer- 
ences, and educational work, and would 
assist in carrying out state legislation on 
fire patrol, slash disposal, etc. Especi- 
ally they would assist in organizing local 
forest owners as responsible agencies of 
codperative control. 

The Forest Boards would provide 
means for continuous consideration of 
forest needs and for codrdinated ag- 
gressive planning, national and _ local. 
Through them the forest industries 
would participate in the responsibilities 
and advantages of codperative control. 


STABILIZATION OF THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Cooperative control, however, must 
not stop with the effort to develop better 
woods practices. It must strike also at 
the twin evils of overproduction and 
wasteful exploitation, both to conserve 
existing timber, and to strengthen the 
industry to the point where it can be- 
come a constructive agency for forest’ 
perpetuation. The government has every 
incentive to undertake this stabilization. — 
From the immediate social standpoint, it 
is undesirable to have one of our greatest 
industries in a state of chronic ill health. 
When, in addition, this ill health ex- 
presses itself in permanent forest in- : 
jury, the public interest demands a a 
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Moreover the nation is responsible for 
the land policy which passed into private 
ownership those vast reservoirs of virgin 
timber which placed a staggering bur- 
den on private capital. 

From the industrial standpoint the 
chief immediate purpose of controlled 
production is to assure better and more 
stable prices for lumber. At first glance 
this idea would not be popular; and 
yet, in principle, it is not unlike public 
control of railroad rates, which is so ex- 
ercised as to assure the railroads a living 
return. 

Control of production is difficult to 
attain because of the intense individual- 
ism and competition of the industry and 
because of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Coéperative control through the For- 
estry Boards previously described offers 
a solution. 

I propose (1) that federal legislation 
be sought permitting agreements be- 
tween the government and industry for 
control of lumber production coupled 
with controlled methods of exploitation; 
(2) that this control be exercised jointly 
by the Federal and Regional Forestry 
Boards in cooperation with Regional 
Associations of Forest Owners and Lum- 
ber Manufacturers; and (3) that the 
government organize credit facilities for 
the forest industries, partly to assist in 
carrying the immense burden of standing 
timber and partly to promote reinvest- 
ment of forest capital. 

In return the Regional Associations 
would assist in working out reasonable 
standards of fire protection, slash dis- 
posal, and cutting methods. To make 
such standards effective and to assure 
controlled production, the regional as- 
sociation would have to represent a sub- 
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stantial proportion of forest ownership. 
Better credit facilities and control of 
production would give the industry a 
strong incentive to adopt better logging 
standards. Control by the Boards would 
prevent abuse of the curtailment privi- 
lege. Regional control would be more 
flexible than national control. 

A system of federal forest banks would 
be controlled by a Federal Forest Loan 
Board closely affiliated with the Federal 
Cooperative Forest Board. Loans on 
standing timber would be amortized as 
the timber is cut. Loans for constructive 
forcstry would be based on the produc- 
tive capacity of the land as evidenced by 
cultural operations and adequacy of 
protection. 

Forests handled for continuous yield 
would offer the best security for long 
term loans; and as Regional Boards and 
Associations progressively improved for- 
est practices, lands meeting high stand- 
ards would receive the best terms in 
interest rate, length of loans, and ap- 
praised valuation. To afford basic se- 
curity there must be a far more adequate 
public fire control system. 

The government would not furnish 
the capital for the banks except to help 
start them. The banks would market 
long term bonds on individual forest 
mortgages. Public control of the banks, 
association guarantee of bond issues, the 
basic security of forest property itself, 
and increasing standards of forest prac- 
tice would give the safety needed for an 
ample flow of capital into forest pro- 
duction. Here again the principle of 
cooperative control would richly repay 
public and industry. 

Loans should not be confined to pri- 
vate borrowers, but should be available 
to the federal governments, states, coun- 
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ties, and municipalities for purchase 
and development of public forests. Pub- 
lic forestry furnishes absolute security 
for long-time investments. These banks 
would help to solve the problem of 
financing public forest purchase. 


Direct Pusiic ConTROL OF DESTRUC- 
TIVE EXPLOITATION 


The foregoing plan for codperative 
control would progressively improve 
forest practices and strengthen the forest 
industries to grapple with their economic 
problems. Unquestionably great num- 
bers of forest owners would be willing 
to collaborate to this end. And yet from 
the public standpoint there is need for 
more definite safeguards, making certain 
elementary standards of forest practice 
obligatory on forest owners unwilling 
to work them out in cooperation with 
the Forestry Boards and Associations. 

The need and justification for public 
control grow out of worldwide struggles 
against deforestation of private forests 
and may be summed up as follows: 

(1) World evidence is against reli- 
ance on private initiative for forest safe- 
guards without a large measure of organ- 
ized control. Seventy-five years of for- 
est destruction in the United States re- 
enforce world experience. It would be 
idle to deny the grave economic obstacles 
in the way of private forestry, and the 
lack of tangible evidence of any impor- 
tant movement toward private forestry. 

(2) European private forestry is 
largely a survival of feudal family pride 
in the permanent culture of landed es- 
tates. Modern industrial forest exploi- 
tation has an entirely difterent motiva- 
tion, so that European private forestry 
furnishes no precedent for the evolution 
of American forestry. 
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(3) Reliance on supply and demand 
for forest perpetuation is therefore a 
dangerous gamble on continental defor- 
estation. It is not enough that govern- 
ment should merely encourage private 
forestry ; it must, on the contrary, create 
definitive safeguards against deforesta- 
tion. 

(4) Forest destruction represents not 
merely the destruction of private values, 
but the confiscation of basic social capi- 
tal, which can be replaced only at im- 
mense public cost. 

(5) Because of this destruction of 
social capital, public right outweighs 


property right. The assumption that — 


government can not restrict destructive 
forest exploitation is an uncritical mis- 
interpretation of the functions of private 
property. When the unrestricted use of 
property becomes a social hindrance, the 
right of public control is dominant (for 
widely varying examples consider slav- 
ery, liquor traffic, railroads, urban build- 
ing codes). 


Any plan of public control must care- — 


fully protect property rights, give off- 
setting advantages, and be adapted to 
the temper of American institutions. It 
must be democratic and localized, pa- 
tient of obstacles and shortcomings. 
Such a system would not be “ un-Ameri- 
can,” unless Americanism is defined as 
the absence of social restraints. 

In order to avoid constitutional ob- 
stacles to federal exercise of the police 
power, I propose that a treaty be ne- 
gotiated with Canada (and perhaps also 
with Mexico) providing for joint action 
to prevent the continued destruction of 
the forests of the North American Con- 
tinent. Canada is equally concerned 
with the United States over widespread 
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deforestation and equally dependent on 
the continental timber supply. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty with 
Canada gives a precedent, though deal- 
ing with a different problem. Missouri 
contested the Act to enforce the Treaty, 
and the Supreme Court in upholding the 
Treaty and Act laid down sweeping 
principles that are not inapplicable to 
the forest problem. It said: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law 
of the land only when made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, while treaties are 
declared to be so when made under 
the authority of the United States. We 
do not mean to imply that there are 
no qualifications to the treaty making 
power. .... It is obvious that there 
may be matters of the sharpest exigency 
for the national well-being that an act 
of Congress could not deal with but 
that a treaty followed by such an act 
could ; and it is not lightly to be assumed 
that, in matters requiring national ac- 
tion, ‘a power which must belong to 
and somewhere reside in every civilized 
Government ’ is not to be found. .... 
The treaty in question does not contra- 
vene any prohibitory words to be found 
in the Constitution. .... No doubt 
the great body of private relations usu- 
ally fall within the control of the State, 
but a treaty may override its power. 

“A national interest of very nearly 
the first magnitude is involved. It can 
be protected only by national action in 
concert with that of another power. 
.... We see nothing in the Constitu- 
tion that compels the Government to sit 
by while a food supply is cut off and the 
protectors of our forest and our crops are 
destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely 
upon the States. The reliance is vain, 
and were it otherwise, the question is 
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whether the United States is forbidden 
to act. We are of the opinion that the 
treaty and statute must be upheld.” 

The forest problem is a national, even 
an international, problem far transcend- 
ing the interest of the individual states 
containing the forests. In watershed 
protection, forests perform a national 
function. Reliance on state action to pre- 
vent deforestation seems vain, for in 
practice concerted action by states is very 
dificult to attain. And yet the preven- 
tion of continental deforestation calls for 
the exercise of the sort of power that 
“must somewhere reside in every civi- 
lized Government.” 

The enforcement of such a treaty, if 
entered into, should be carried, out in a 
democratic, codperative manner. Instead 
of an army of federal agents enforcing 
regulations evolved in Washington, the 
Forest Boards and Associations would 
locally work out simple methods to as- 
sure forest perpetuation. The purposes 
of such control would be to reenforce 
the codperative control previously out- 
lined and protect progressive owners 
from the competition of non-coéperative 
owners. 


Pusuic Forrest PurcHASE Po.icy 


Lack of space forbids development of 
this subject. The inherent difficulties of 
long time forest management, the con- 
stant threat of deforestation of private 
forests, and the unfairness and danger 
of relying on forced, reluctant, or lag- 
ging private effort point strongly to ex- 
tensive world-wide forest nationaliza- 
zation. A major task ot the Forest 
Boards would be to work out with the 
states a comprehensive nation-wide fed- 
eral-state plan of forest purchase in- 
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cluding delimitation of major purchase 
areas. Special emphasis should be laid 
on immediate protection and public con- 
trol of vast areas of tax delinquent lands. 
Purchases and permanent improvement 
should be in part financed by Federal 
Forest Banks, bonds to be retired from 
a sinking fund derived from forest re- 
ceipts. Codperative control would greatly 
strengthen public acquisition. 

Public forest purchase has one major 
purpose: to perpetuate forests. The 
theory that the government should pur- 
chase the worst lands to avoid compet- 
ing with industrial forestry is a fallacy, 
as is conclusively demonstrated by the 
vast area of forests destructively ex- 
ploited contrasted with the minute por- 
tion under private forestry management 
(see Figure I). Public forest purchase 
therefore should give preference to high- 
grade restocking forests. 


OTHER PuBLic UNDERTAKINGS 


This plan presupposes rapid comple- 
tion and extension of all existing public 
undertakings, especially fire protection, 
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research, planting, national forest de- 
velopment, and forestry extension and 
education. 


CoNCLUSION 


If our forests are to be perpetuated, 
the forest industries need to become for- 
est-minded instead of lumber-minded. 
Codperative control, working democrati- 
cally through an interlocking system of 
Forest Boards, Associations of Forest 
Owners and Producers, and Forest Loan 
Boards and Banks, and dealing day by 
day with the intricate realities of better 
protection, better logging, better financ- 
ing, and better control of over-produc- 
tion, would lead the industry to con- 
sider the merits of forestry and to bring 
forestry-minded men more into its higher 
councils. Codperative control offers the 
industry a chance to perpetuate the 
sources of its power, of its greatness, and 


of its past contributions to the upbuild- — 


ing of the nation, and to redeem the 
civic responsibilities inherent in the stew- 
ardship of a great resource. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 
By PAUL G. REDINGTON 


President, Society of American Foresters 


O fundamental factors will 
# largely determine whether or 
pies ‘sed not the activities of such an or- 
ganization as the Society of American 
Foresters shall be successful. The first is 
cohesiveness in the organization of a body 
of more than 1,600 professional men. 
The second is that there should be objec- 
tives of accomplishment, and as unified 
support as can be obtained to make real 
and workable the defined objectives. 

In no small way does the Society of 
American Foresters now possess these 
criteria of successful endeavor. I am glad 
indeed to be able to assure you, at this the 
29th annual meeting of the Society, that 

the past year has not been entirely barren 
of progress in organization betterment or 
in the development of distinct objectival 
projects. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Society at its New York meeting 
a year ago, with a large and representa- 
tive attendance, decisively determined to 
strengthen the Society by employing a 
salaried executive secretary, and in- 
structed the Council to make appropriate 
plans to this end. Your officers are now 
able to report that through pledges of 
the membership totaling $6,200 a year 
for a three-year period, plus $3,187.50 
available now from current surplus, and 
with the reserve fund to draw upon it 


1Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Dec. 30, 1929. 


necessary, the estimated $30,000 fund 
needed to finance for three years the 
salary and expense of a full-time paid ex- 
ecutive secretary is assured. 

While only 25 per cent of the members 
of the Society responded to the request 
for funds, the returns are considered 
satisfactory in the light of our knowledge 
that many of our members are not in a 
position, because of their own obligations 
incident to the maintenance of a liveli- 
hood, to contribute further than their 
regular dues. In analyzing the replies to 
the appeal sent out, it may be truthfully 
stated that a large percentage of the mem- 
bership was favorable to the project, but 
many could not obligate themselves for 
further outgo from their means. 

The current financial status of the 
Society is satisfactory. Delinquency in 
payment of dues has been much smaller 
than in past years, and the large increase 
in membership this year has brought 
about a comfortable surplus in current 
revenues. The Council was a unit in 
agreeing that a portion of the surplus 
should be used to complete the financing 
of the executive secretary job. No one 
outside of the Society has been called 
upon for a contribution. The Council is 
now giving its best attention to the selec- 
tion of a member of the Society to fill 
the position, but is not prepared at this 
time to report on this the most vitalizing 
element of the project. The duties of the 
executive secretary have already been 
rather clearly defined. I quote from the 
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policy statement issued by the Council on 
June 10, 1925: 

“ The Executive Secretary will be em- 
ployed by an act under the instructions 
of the Executive Council. He will han- 
dle most of the current work now fall- 
ing on the Secretary, the Treasurer, and 
the member of the Executive Council in 
charge of admissions, and will assist in 
the business management of the Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry. He will stimulate 
and coordinate committee and section ac- 
tivities and will maintain contacts with 
affiliated and other organizations work- 
ing along allied lines. He will keep in 
touch with forestry activities throughout 
the country, will inform the Executive 
Council as to developments on which it 
should take action, will represent the So- 
ciety at hearings and meetings, and will 
perform such other duties as the Council 
may direct in furtherance of the Society’s 
program. He will also render service to 
individual members by serving as a clear- 
ing house for information, particularly 
with reference to opportunities for em- 
ployment.” 


CoMMITTEE READJ USTMENTS 


The present officers found soon after 
they took office that the committee situa- 
tion needed clearing up, and this was 
done. Many committees were elimi- 
nated, either because they had discharged 
their duties, or because the work was a 
part and parcel of enlarged work, such 
as that of the new Committee on Forest 
Education. It is felt that we now have 
the minimum number of working com- 
mittees. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


An innovation was made also during 
1929 in the establishment of definite 
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dates for meetings of the Council, and 
two such formal meetings have been held. 
It happened that a quorum of the Coun- 
cil resided in Washington, and there have 
been many informal meetings of the resi- 
dent membership, in addition to the two 
formal gatherings where members from 
outside of Washington were present. 


Work OF THE OFFICERS 


I desire here to record my deep ap- 
preciation of the attention to their duties 
given by my fellow officers. As you 
know, all of the elective officers of the 
Society are kept very actively engaged 
with their own professional duties, and 
the work they do for the Society con- 
stitutes an additional responsibility of no 
small magnitude. 

Just how the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and the Council member in charge of ad- 
missions have found the time to handle 
the large amount of important business 
that comes in I can not figure out, but 
their efforts have been principally re- 
sponsible for any progress made during 
the year. They have been aided ma- 
terially by our permanent helpers at the 
headquarters office, Mrs. Audrey Hix 
and Miss Margaret Haislip, and to these 
latter appreciation is expressed of their 
effective service. 

Once the executive secretary is in- 
stalled the regularly elected officers will 


be relieved of much of the arduous work © 


which has heretofore been their lot. 


CONTACT WITH SECTIONS 


The President has been able, much to 
his satisfaction and personal profit, to 
visit seven of the sections of the Society, 
during 1929. The great interest of the 


members of those Sections visited in re- 
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gional forest matters as well as in the 
activities of the Society was very plainly 
in evidence. Much helpful counsel was 
received from the Sections. The Council 
has approved the establishment of an ad- 
ditional section this year in the South 
Central States. The Secretary’s report 
will deal with this fully. 

It may be trite to say that successful 
progress by the Society is largely depend- 
ent on the pace set by its various Sections. 
The Sections are growing in power and 
influence, and this fact is undoubtedly 
the underlying reason for the satisfactory 
status of the Society as a whole. More 
power to them! 


Forest EDUCATION 


The year 1929 records the definite 
start of the inquiry concerning forest 
education. You will shortly have the 
pleasure of hearing from the director of 
this project, Dean Henry S. Graves, 
whose interest in all phases of forestry 
education has long been well known to 
you, and who has spent much of his time 
and energy in the past few years to bring 
to a consummation the program which is 
now well started. 


ForESTS AND FLoop CONTROL 


Some progress has been made on the 
matter of defining the place of forestry in 
flood-control programs. There is no for- 
ester who would aver without qualifica- 
tion that forests are an outstandingly pre- 
dominant factor in the prevention of 
floods; but no one who has given the 
subject any attention would deny the 
beneficial influence of forests as water 
conservers and deterrents to erosion. 
There are many organizations and indi- 
viduals in the United States that strongly 
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feel that the full answer to flood control 
on the Mississippi watershed has not been 
given in the Army Engineers’ report. 
Many eminent engineers are not satisfied 
that the Jadwin plan takes into full con- 
sideration all the intricate phases of this 
great control problem. The American 
Engineering Council has gone on record 
with the request that the Jadwin plan 
should be broadened in its scope. A defi- 
nite request has been made that a much 
more comprehensive investigative pro- 
gram than that undertaken by the Army 
Engineers be authorized by Congress, 
and if that comes about there will no 
doubt be given to foresters the oppor- 
tunity to state their case. Your officers 
have kept in touch with the Executive 
Secretary of the American Engineering 
Council and are agreed with him in his 
belief that a widely representative com- 
mission should be appointed, with au- 
thority to investigate all angles of the 
flood menace and means of its control. In 
this connection we should by no means 
overlook the constructive contributions 
made to the knowledge of this subject by 
our members, E. A. Sherman, E. N. 
Munns, and Ward Shepard. 


PuBLic DoMAIN INVESTIGATION 


The President of the United States has 
recently appointed a commission to con- 
sider what should be the disposition of 
the unreserved, unappropriated public 
domain. 

The chairman of that commission is 
the Honorable James R. Garfield, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, and well 
known for his interest in conservation 
policies and measures. 

The public domain, while owned by 
the federal government, has never re- 
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ceived real attention from the govern- 
ment. It has been largely a public com- 
mons without any supervision of its sur- 
face use. Because of continued overgraz- 
ing by sheep, goats, and cattle, the once 
substantial and palatable forage re- 
sources have largely disappeared. 

The removal of the vegetative cover 
by too intensive grazing use has been 
followed by wholesale erosion of the soil 
over widespread areas in the Western 
States. A deplorable condition exists. 
These areas if properly handled by a 
strong and non-political administration 
may yet become of some real value to the 
people of the United States. Adequate 
regulation of grazing use throughout the 
years to come should sufficiently restore 
the vegetative cover to a point where 
reasonable return will accrue to the stock 
growers, thus bringing somewhat of pros- 
perity to the localities and the present loss 
of valuable soil chargeable to erosion 
should be gradually decreased. 

Of chief interest to the Society, how- 
ever, is the fact that there occur forests 
of no inconsiderable value or extent on 
portions of this no-man’s land that are 
not now adequately administered. It is 
hoped that the commission to study the 
problems involved will take fully into 
consideration the forest situation, and 
since a member of this Society,W. B. 
Greeley, is a duly appointed member of 
the Public Lands Commission, we should 
feel quite sure that this aspect of land 
use will be carefully gone into. The 
President of the United States has been 
informed of the appreciation of the So- 
ciety for his appointment of a forester on 
the commission. 


Forest Type Stupy 


A project long desired to be put across, 
namely the definition and classification of 
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forest types in the eastern, southern, and 
central United States, has come into 
being during the year. The Sections in- 
volved have designated their representa- 
tives, who jointly will handle the work. 
The Secretary’s report will deal more in 
detail with this, a project of great inter- 
est to all professional foresters. 


Forest FIRES 


Public interest in prevention of forest 
fires was never so great as in the year 
just closing, and coincidentally the coun- 
try has witnessed one of the worst fire 
years of the generation. The lack of 
adequate resources to prevent the occur- 
rence of these disastrous holocausts was 
brought glaringly into the limelight. 

The members of the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives spent consider- 
able time in viewing forest conditions on 
the national forests and privately owned 
forest areas in the north-central, western, 
and Pacific Coast States. They were able 
to visualize the vastness of the forest ter- 
rain and the tremendous difficulties faced 
by forest owners and administrators in 
the prevention and suppression of fires. 
An increase in fire-prevention funds was 
asked for by the Forest Service officials in 
their appearance before the Budget. A 
widely representative committee ap- 
peared before the President of the 
United States and asked his help in se- 
curing additional funds for fire preven- 
tion and to increase the appropriation for 
codperative fire protection under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. The Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations devoted 
much of its time in the Forest Service 
hearing to statements made as to the cry- 
ing need for greater financial outlay. As 
a result, the Forest Service appropriation 
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for protective improvements and for the 
employment of a large protective force 
Was increased very materially in the 
Agricultural Bill which passed the 
House only a few days ago, and the 
Clarke-McNary fire-codperative fund 
was jumped up by an increase of approxi- 
mately $300,000. The bill has yet to be 
considered by the Senate, but there is 
little doubt that the increases granted by 
the House will be concurred in. 

The long and persistent campaign of 
education waged by forest owners and 
administrators to secure more aid in fire 
prevention seems to have registered very 
definitely and we hope a new era has 
begun, wherein there may be recorded a 
definite slowing up of the toll levied by 
fire on our forest resources. 


Forest LAND ACQUISITION POoLicy 


There should be briefly mentioned 
here the action recently taken by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission in 
approving an expansion of the federal 
acquisition program. I understand that 
we shall hear more in detail concerning 
this from a member of the Forest Service 
and shall not therefore take more of your 
time than to say that if appropriations are 
made currently available to back up the 
adopted program of the commission a 
great advance in federal acquisition will 
be evidenced. 


Forest Poticy AND PROGRAM 


The New York meeting of 1928 di- 
rected the President to appoint a Society 
committee “to consider the problems 
presented in maintaining the productivity 
of the forest lands of the United States, 
and to devise and to recommend for con- 
sideration and action by the Society poli- 
cies adequate to meet these problems.” 
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The committee, appointed early in the 
year, was so far as it was possible to make 
it representative of the many interests 
involved and of the divergent points of 
view and has worked assiduously on its 
assignment for many months. It is ready 
to submit its report at this meeting. 
Agreement on all the findings and recom- 
mendations of such a report possibly can- 
not be reached here, but that there will 
be such a clarification of the issues in- 
volved as to bring them out into high re- 
lief, I have no doubt. 

The Society becomes heir in its hand- 
ling of this program to one of the great- 
est responsibilities that has come to it. It 
should not be outdistanced or outguessed 
by others also interested in the answer 
to the tangled and somewhat controver- 
sial country-wide forest situation. The 
Society should actively proceed at an 
early date publicly to record its findings. 
Among its members are men of long and 
extensive experience in the public and 
private employment field of forestry, men 
who should be fully cognizant of the 
problems and needs of public forestry and 
capable of making these clear; and men 
intimately well acquainted with the atti- 
tudes, problems, and difficulties of the 
private owner or harvester of forest 
growth. The report to be placed before 
this meeting constitutes, as I see it, a sub- 
stantive challenge to the professional 
foresters of the entire country. 

No great forward-looking economic 
move has perhaps ever been fully com- 
pleted that did not include in its making 
something of compromise. There are in 
this report features on which most for- 
esters can come into agreement readily 
and quickly. There are others concern- 
ing which a real difference of opinion 
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exists—a real difference of opinion and 
judgment as to the best course to take to 
bring about the operation of fruitful for- 
est practice on lands suitable for that 
purpose and not contemplated as the class 
of land which the public should acquire 
and administer. To put it another way: 
How best may forest practice be applied 
to the lands of the private owner, large 
or small, recognizing frankly the present 
day economic difficulties that confront 
the lumber industry of the country? No 
man should be so hampered in the hand- 
ling of his own property as to lose the 
profit which is rightfully his. On the 
other hand, no man should have license 
to abuse that kind of property which is 
of interest and value to a large public to 
a degree that it will menace the welfare 
of his neighbor or the future wellbeing of 
the people of the United States. 
Regulation of industry is a ticklish 
thing; but regulation of industry has 
been applied in the United States and in 
other countries. If regulation is deemed 
to be necessary here, what form should 
it take? Some precedents on this subject 
at home and abroad are available for con- 
sideration by the members of the Society. 
How widely can such precedents be ap- 
plied to our conditions without taking 
away from the private owner his initia- 
tive and profitable return? Even with- 
out regulation foresters and timber pro- 
ducers can go a considerable distance in 
arriving at an agreement to employ those 
practices that in many regions have been 
found by trial to be satisfactory in bring- 
ing about real betterments—betterments 
that reduce the fire hazard, that assure 
the operator a continued supply of raw 
material, and that improve the grades of 
lumber produced, and accomplish this 
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without adding an overly large item to 
logging costs. Lumbermen who have 
recently announced a forest program for 
the industry—and many of its features 
may be heartily approved by professional 
foresters—can in many forest regions go 
much farther than they have, in putting 
more liberally in practice those methods 
which private and public foresters have 
demonstrated to be feasible and to the 
real and better interest of the grower or 
producer of timber products. Where the 
record is reasonably clear that improved 
forest practices will pay their way or can 
fairly be charged as a part of the current 
logging operation, but where general 
adoption of such practice has lagged or 
there exists a clear indifference to trying 
a proved method, then it would appear 
that some measure of public regulation 
would be in order in a given region. 

It is definitely suggested that the so- 
called forest public requirements be 
placed squarely again before the regional 
industries by the foresters responsible for 
their conception and practical applica- 
tion, and that lumbermen wholeheartedly 
cooperate to secure the facts and to apply 
the proved practices. It is a reasonable 
conclusion that if lumbermen do not take 
full advantage of the practical material 
that the forester has made and can make 
available to them, they will receive in 
growing measure justified criticism from 
the large element of our people who 
already realize that the welfare of com- 
monwealths is vitally dependent on well- 


distributed and well-managed forests, 


and who will therefore voice a demand 
that action be taken to better existing 
conditions. That demand may and prob- 
ably will eventually coalesce into public 
regulation. 


te Re Tages 
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Where overproduction is ripe, some 
plan must eventually be worked out 
whereby a remedy can be found and ap- 
plied. While perhaps this problem is 
primarily one for the industry to work 
out, it is of genuine interest and concern 
to foresters, for overproduction in one 
great region tends to delay or prevent 
establishment of forest practice in others. 

The Society is capable of leadership in 
this, its largest problem and opportunity, 
and I express the hope that at this meet- 
ing we shall arrive at some conclusion as 
to the part this organization will play in 
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the establishment of a workable forest 
policy. 
APPRECIATION 


Finally, I want to say that while all 
the projects contemplated for the year 
1929 have not been completed, I believe 
some advance has been made in the soli- 
darity of the Society, and those who are 
largely responsible for this are the Sec- 
tions and the many interested and hard- 
working individual members from all 
regions who have loyally given of their 
thought and service to the officers of the 
Society. 


A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES’ 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN 
Professor of Forest Management, Yale School of Forestry 


@ fRRHE existence and usefulness of 
M fee forest schools are based on the 

ged conception that forestry with 
all that the word implies is of vital sig- 
nificance to American civilization. Re- 
move the need for forests, and the schools 
at once become parasitical, perpetuating 
a sterile existence on the yield of endow- 
ments. In view of certain tendencies of 
recent thought it is time to take stock 
of the situation. 

In the pressure of existence, those 
things come first which are most needed 
for the betterment of life. When new 
material needs arise, they are satisfied by 
the most convenient means at hand. But 
this hand-to-mouth policy soon plays out, 
and society must either degenerate to a 
neo-barbarism or deliberately organize its 
forces to perpetuate the resources re- 
quired for its more advanced develop- 
ment. 

The first step in this consolidation of 
material gains is the clear recognition 
and formulation of a common or public 
policy which sets forth the objectives 
sought and defines the measures best 
calculated to achieve the goal. According 
as such policies are wisely conceived, ade- 
quate, and practical of solution, and just 
to the extent that they are incorporated 
into the public consciousness and de- 
terminedly pursued, will fruitful progress 
be made towards securing permanent 
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benefits. This stage of progress gives rise 
to a welter of clashing opinions and inter- 
ests, largely selfish, first as to goals, 
second as to means. The whole modern 
world is at present a proving ground for 
the question of the place of forestry in 
future civilization. The entire range of 
beliefs in both the necessity of forestry 
and the way to achieve it is covered by 
actual cases today, and progress will con- 
sist of intelligent adoption of those 
measures which are giving the best re- 
sults elsewhere. The individual, the 
state, or the nation which ignores not 
only changing conditions but the practice 
and experience of other units of society 
in meeting these changes has just that 
much less chance of survival when the 
pinch comes. 

Thirty years ago I took up the pro- 
fession of forestry because of my belief 
that the proper economic use and the pre- 
vention of vicious misuse of vast areas 
of land could be achieved most rapidly 
and effectively through the extension of 
forestry practice by means of public own- 
ership of forest land. The adoption of 
the specialty of teaching was a deliberate 
effort to spread this belief and further 
this policy. A rather wide and prolonged 
observation of and participation in mili- 


tant forestry has convinced me of certain 


principles needing emphasis at this time. 

First, the utility of wood is so wide, 
varied, and increasing that the discon- 
tinuance of its use will be due solely to 
the utterly inadequate measures for re- 
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producing the forest in sufficient quanti- 
ties for large scale, economical utilization 
of modern industry. 

Second, private initiative alone, based 
on the incentive of money profits, will 
not begin to solve the problem ade- 
quately, chiefly because of the existing 
status of depletion of the forest capital 
which this same incentive of private 
profit has brought about. 

Third, forcible regulation of private 
operations by use of the police power, for 
the purpose of compelling private owners 
of denuded land to reforest the same, is 
grotesquely impossible in America today, 
and even when applied to the ownership 
of the remnant of original forest, such 
a policy encounters huge economic ob- 
stacles not to be battered down by merely 
passing unwelcome laws. 

Fourth, direct ownership and manage- 
ment of national and state forests offer 
not only a real possibility of reéstablish- 
ing forests on a large scale, but by this 
means private forestry in turn stands 
the most chance of being put on its feet— 
a conclusion directly contrary to the 
opinion that public and private forestry 
are innately competitive and mutually 
exclusive. 

Fifth, if society is to achieve success 
in the establishment of forestry practice, 
it can do so only by the development of 
the proper tools, which consist of a body 
of men trained in the basic principles of 
forestry to interpret its economic, ad- 
ministrative, and technical standards. 
And I mean that this body of men must 
constitute a true profession in the same 
sense as that of medicine, law, or 
engineering. Diggers of ditches, horse 
wranglers, experts in home cookery, 
statisticians, efficiency experts, military 
autocrats, logicians, and yes-men will 
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never put forestry across in this or any 
other country in a thousand years, and 
until and unless this country comes to 
know what the word “ profession ” stands 
for and what it means in forestry we may 
look for a colossal failure even when 
success seems within our grasp. Given 
the spirit and guidance of a true pro- 
fession of forestry, it will permeate every 
member of the rank and file whatever 
his ability or duties. 

Sixth, professionally trained men are 
to a large extent specialists, broad or 
narrow as the case may be. As such their 
very existence and ability to give to so- 
ciety the benefit of their specialized talent 
depends upon the degree to which society 
provides stability of occupation and live- 
lihood. Teaching and research are out- 
standing examples of this truth. In law 
and medicine, indispensable personal ser- 
vice is the ground work. Engineering, 
dependent on constant demand for new 
enterprises, is a precarious but often re- 
munerative private profession. In for- 
estry, the field of private employment is 
by no means stabilized, for no one can 
claim that forestry itself is in this 
condition with private owners; hence 
the private forester too often becomes 
merely a cog in the machinery of exploi- 
tation, to be cast aside when the timber 
is gone. The basis of professional sta- 
bility today, as regards permanence and 
security of livelihood, rests to a far 
greater degree on public forestry and on 
the schools. 

Seventh, it follows that whatever in- 
fluences tend to strengthen the position 
and security of the trained forester are 
probably the most important elements in 
the progress of forestry, and whatever 
factors tend to undermine forestry as a 
dependable occupation are equally influ- 
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ential in rendering the entire movement 
futile. 

Of these influences the U. S. Forest 
Service is first in importance, and had it 
not been for the opportunities offered by 
this Service in the training and employ- 
ment of foresters, the movement would 
today be where it was twenty years ago 
and forest education would probably be 
still in its infancy. Consequently any 
trend within the Forest Service which 
operates to discourage the more capable 
and intellectually able foresters from 
seeking employment there, or which 
causes the withdrawal of men of this 
type and their gradual replacement by 
payroll men who do as they are told and 
try to conceal their shortcomings from 
their superiors in order to hold their jobs, 
strikes at the heart of the entire structure 
of forestry in America, through the 
weakening of its professional steel frame- 
work. 

While the Forest Service has with- 
stood political assaults from without 
remarkable success, due directly to the 
effectiveness of its professional guidance 
and traditions, the states, as a field of 
stable employment, have a less satisfac- 
tory story to tell. State government is a 
hotbed of forces both evolutionary and 
antagonistic in character. The principle 
of party spoils has by no means been sub- 
dued by the increasing modern need for 
the services of experts in public admini- 
stration. As conservation grows in popu- 
larity and sweeps into its net forestry, 
fish and game, minerals, waterpower, 
and public recreation, numerous reor- 
ganizations are tried, and each new law 
gives the political machine another op- 
portunity to annex the patronage of these 
growing departments under the false 
mask of executive efficiency. My convic- 
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tion in this matter is that stability in state 
forestry depends upon an insistent public 
demand that conservation matters be kept 
out of partisan political organization, 
and that the vehicle for accomplishing 
this purpose is that anathema of politi- 
cians, the governing board. 

No private corporation in this country 
could do business safely for a year with- 
out the balance set up between a board 
of directors, whose function it is to con- 
trol the general policy of the company, 
and a business executive, chosen by them, 
who is responsible for the management 
of the enterprise. And in those states 
which have succeeded in securing and 
holding to this same form of organization 
in forestry and other forms of conserva- 
tion, the forester has been protected in 
his work and enabled to produce results. 
The prostitution of such positions to 
serve political ends, such as occurred 
this year in Louisiana, would, if it hap- 
pened more frequently, deprive the states 
of the services of this profession, for no 
reputable forester would then seriously 
consider such employment except on an 
emergency basis and these positions 
would fall into the hands of charlatans. 
The importance of a stable organization 
of state forestry in the general scheme 
is second only to that of a high and sound 
professional standard in the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Research work in any profession makes 
the most exacting demands on stability, 
for it unfits a man for rough and tumble 
existence, yet renders him the most valu- 
able unit in the whole scheme, if there 
be a place for him. The protection of 
this function is at present largely depend- 
ent on the U. S. Forest Service and the 
endowed schools. 
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The schools furnish stability of a high 
degree to those whom they employ, but 
their general health and progress depends 
to a great extent upon the stability of 
the professional careers of the men whom 
they graduate. The insecurity and low 
wage characterizing private practice ex- 


cept where promotion is obtained through — 


connection with exploitation or lumber- 
ing is probably the basic condition caus- 
ing weakness, unrest, and criticism of the 
schools themselves, a condition for which 
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they are only in a small degree re- 
sponsible. 

It goes without saying that those ele- 
ments of the profession who fortunately 
are assured of permanence either by con- 
nections with schools, public service, or 
high grade private employers should lend 
every effort towards the furtherance of 
stability for forestry as a whole by intelli- 
gent analysis of conditions and active 
support of all measures which appear to 
promise real progress. 


WHITHER AWAY, FORESTERS?’ 
By EMANUEL FRITZ 


Associate Professor of Forestry, University of California 


WHE future of forestry never 
t looked brighter than it does at 
4 present; at the same time for- 
estry never before required more search- 
ing analysis from within the profession. 
If we keep our heads, it will be a long 
time before a forestry teacher cannot 
say to a prospective student, ‘“‘ The future 
looks bright, forestry is still growing and 
it still needs good men.” The growth of 
forestry fortunately has not been of the 
mushroom kind and, fortunately also, it 
has not been in one direction only. It has 
grown steadily and substantially and it 
is widening in scope and in importance. 
It may be likened to the growth of a 
thrifty young elm that shoots up straight 
for a time and then divides and redivides 
its main stem into a ramification of many 
strong branches, and that exercises, as it 
grows older and larger, greater influence 
upon surrounding vegetation, and at the 
same time makes greater demands upon 
the soil. 

Forestry’s enlarged sphere of influence 
has opened wider opportunities to its new 
recruits as well as to its veterans, but we 
must not forget that it is also making 
more exacting demands upon their abili- 
ties. Never before have we had need to 
be more watchful that the schools retain 
their vigor and that the men already in 
the profession do not go wild nor go to 
seed. Just as a growing tree assumes a 
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form and stature according to its nourish- 
ment and environment so will the pro- 
fession of forestry develop according to 
its nourishment by the forestry schools 
and according to its guidance by its older 
heads. If the schools nourish it weakly, 
its growth will be stunted; if its older 
heads guide it unwisely, its development 
may take a wrong or useless direction 
or it may even stagnate. Fortunately 
for its future, forestry has attracted men 
of the best types—able, enthusiastic, and 
courageous. In the pursuit of its aims 
the profession has always been character- 
ized by enthusiasm and zeal—but some 
of us are occasionally overenthusiastic 
and overzealous and are thereby en- 
dangering real progress. 


A Forest Poticy 


The present is a time when overzeal- 
ousness is again breaking out like a 
“rash.” Once again the profession must 
decide if it shall attempt progress in a 
headlong, precipitate style, or if it shall 
continue to collect facts and go ahead 
with restraint as they become known. 
Just now, when we are nicely started 
toward a realization of our aim in 
private forestry under as good a policy 
as our available facts seem to warrant, 
we are urged to lay aside our forestry 
tools and put on armor. Just what kind 
of a policy we could adopt, aside from 
a most general one, without know- 
ing what we really need and what 
our limits are, is a mystery. Neverthe- 
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less, the discussions, arguments, and study 
that will accompany the present contro- 
versy will do no harm—if we keep our 
heads. We shall at least acquire a clearer 
notion of what must be done before we 
dare put details into a policy statement. 

Our ideas of what the country needs in 
the way of forestry are each year becom- 
ing more clarified, while at the same 
time we are learning that the solution 
of the problem is no child’s play and 
cannot be rushed or forced. We cannot 
jump from the street to the roof; why 
not attack our problem one step at a 
time? The fact that so many brilliant 
minds are studying the forest problem 
and that they are so far apart in their 
views and proposals for a policy indicates 
that it is exceedingly intricate and that 
there are lacking some essential and vi- 
tally important facts. This divergence 
gives reason why we should go slow in 
ridiculing or accepting the views of any 
one group until we know more of the 
facts involved. One of the most en- 
couraging developments of the present 
nation-wide discussion among foresters 
of a forest policy is the manifestation of 
their independence of thought and the 
discovery, contrary to our fears, of such 
a really considerable number that are 
not “yes” men. What could be more 
indicative of vigor and more promising 
of increasing strength! 


REGULATION 


A word about regulation. I doubt if 
the lumber industry really objects to a 
constructive and reasonable regulatory 
measure. It has prayed for a Moses for 
a long time—some strong man or agency 
that can solidify it and correct some of 
the internal conditions that disturb it 
and with which its members cannot cope 
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successfully as individuals. This implies 
some regulation; what form it should 
take is not known now with certainty, 
but I believe that a group made up of 
lumbermen and of interested and compe- 
tent people from outside the industry 
will soon arrive at some “ first step” 
measure which all will accept with 
pleasure and enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, if an outside group 
will arrogate to itself the responsibility 
of curing all the ills at one mighty stroke, 
its measures may prove to be antagonistic 
to the welfare of the industry and there- 
fore inimical to forestry. We must have 
lumbermen in that group to insure the 
consideration of practical aspects. Per- 
haps all that is needed is authority for 
the industry to act as a group with power 
to compel recalcitrants to cooperate. The 
industry seems to be eager to do some- 
thing. Certainly a voluntary improve- 
ment dictated from within is to be pre- 
ferred to a compulsory one from without. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY 


The subject of private forestry seems 
to be apropos at this point. What have 
we accomplished in this field and how 
are we headed? The answer depends 
upon the viewpoint. If we compare the 
forestry accomplishments on private lands 
with those on public lands there seems 
to be ample justification for pessimism ; 
on the other hand, when we consider 
that there is right now such a thing as 
private forestry and that only ten years 
ago there was hardly a thing in this field 
worthy even of mention, there seems to 
be equal justification for optimism. 

Again, if we compare the actual acre- 
age of public lands upon which some 
form of silviculture is being practised 
with the acreage of private lands upon 
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which the owners are making efforts to- 
ward future yields, the situation looks 
even better. We are too prone to assume 
that on all of the 150 or more million 
acres of national forest land the govern- 
ment is practicing some form of silvi- 
culture, and too prone to make our com- 
parison of the sum total of private effort 
with that figure. Actually the timber- 
sale areas make up a woefully small por- 
tion of the national forest area. Silvi- 
culture can be practised only with an 
axe, therefore it is not correct to claim 
that silviculture or forestry is being prac- 
tised on those lands on which the ring of 
an axe will not be heard for a long time. 

The fact that we do not have more 
private forestry after 30 years of preach- 
ing and threatening gives just cause for 
wonder. We have in our profession a 
growing number of private foresters— 
able, clever, and honest men, most of 
them. Some have the high pressure sales- 
man’s viewpoint and have a smile and 
manner that are catnip to any trusting 
timberland owner. If anyone can sell 
forestry to the lumbermen, our private 
foresters should have sold it to every one 
of them equipped with the price long 
before this. That they are not as success- 
ful as we might expect they should be 
is another suggestion that there is some- 
thing about our theory that needs fath- 
oming before we embark upon another 
spree of claims and threats. 

If our forestry is sound it is hard to 
believe that more of the leaders in the 
lumber industry could be so blind to its 
benefits. The leaders freely admit that 
their methods of forest management are 
faulty and they express a desire to improve 
them. A fair number of them, on whose 
property private forestry appears to be 
feasible, have adopted it in some form 
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and in good faith, only to have a militant 
and critical group question their motives 
or depreciate the adequacy of their 
efforts. It. is a great mistake to belittle 
or depreciate or suspect the motive be- 
hind every attempt at forestry on the 
part of a private owner. There are of 
course some private efforts that are bald 
gestures, but the number who sincerely 
want to try out forestry at their own 
expense is increasing, and as to the ques- 
tion of the adequacy or intensity of their 
forestry effort, it should not enter into 
the problem at all. 

We should not expect the same degree 
of silviculture on private lands that we 
can afford on public lands. Do we pass 
laws to compel a farmer to continue the 
cultivation of lands that will not return 
the cost, or to use fertilizer where now 
he uses none, or do we condemn him for 
using only one sack where two would 
be ideal; do we compel him to get rid 
of his mongrel stock and buy pure-bred 
animals? There are a hundred analogies 
between farming and forestry, a study 
of which would help to clarify our for- 
estry problem. 

Some of my forestry colleagues will 
accuse me of being unduly friendly to 
the lumber industry. It is deplorable 
that any forester who shows an interest 
in the future of the lumber industry 
should be considered to have strayed 
from the fold and that he should be 
hailed as a heretic. This is not a brief 
for the lumber industry. I know as well 
as any forester how thoroughly some of 
the timberlands of the West are being 
wrecked. In my conception of forestry 
it means the improvement of forest 
growth by learning how to do it profit- 
ably, and it does not include outbursts 
against those who will not accept my 
views. 
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Recently I looked over two bulletins, 
one on tractor logging and one on se- 
lective logging that gave such practical 
facts as help in the improvement of log- 
ging methods and of cut-over lands. If 
we would produce more such helpful 
information and follow it up with sober 
extension work, and further if we would 
refrain absolutely from unproven propa- 
ganda, we would have no difficulty in 
winning the confidence of the lumber 
industry and of interesting it in forestry. 
Technical forestry and propaganda do 
not mix. Our one great professional fail- 
ure is the erection of a wall of distrust 
between foresters and lumbermen. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the two groups 
have come closer together than ever be- 
fore, and have torn down much of that 
wall. Why hinder the process? 


Forestry Drrpenps UPron 
UTILIZATION 


Forestry propaganda is predicated in 
part on future large-scale lumber needs, 
and figures are quoted that give cause 
for real alarm. Yet in the face of a grow- 
ing population and a diminishing re- 
source of virgin timber, the price of 
lumber remains low and consumption 
drops off. This certainly indicates that 
a fundamental change is taking place in 
the use of lumber, a change that has a 
profound effect upon the growing of 
forests as a business enterprise. To pass 
this off with the argument that we need 
more forests anyway for their cellulose, 
and to argue that the future will be one 
of cellulose rather than one of lumber 
is beguiling, but specious. Surely we 
shall use the forest more and more for 
its cellulose, but I feel certain our guess 
as to this possibility is much too opti- 
mistic. Here again we are driving to 
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extremes and are carried away by a new 
idea without anything for a basis. The 
future of lumber is secure, but in what 
amounts we shall need it is hard to 
predict. 

One thing particularly difficult to 
understand is the complacence of for- 
esters toward the future of wood. The 
while we are trying to force others to 
grow more trees for our future lumber 
needs, we are doing mighty little to 
actually promote the use of wood or con- 
tinue it in public favor. If the public 
forces the private owner to grow trees, 
it would seem that it should assume also 
the burden of assuring him a market for 
his product—or offer him “ relief” as 
it does the farmer. Foresters have, of 
course, made extraordinary progress in a 
knowledge of the properties and uses of 
wood, but it is one thing to study wood 
and another to get someone to use it. 

The federal government itself is in 
the timber growing business; should it 
therefore not be vitally concerned about 
lumber marketing and the future use of 
wood? If it believes that we are quitting 
lumber and that we are entering a future 
of cellulose, then its present system of 
silviculture based upon sawlogs and 
lumber is unwisely and uneconomically 
chosen. The feasibility of forestry prac- 
tice is pretty much decided by our market 
for wood. In other words, silviculture 
and utilization are inseparable. Without 
the latter developed to a high degree the 
former becomes impracticable. If there 
is no utilization, there is no need for 
forestry. Any eastern extension forester 
will tell you that he must work out the 
utilization problem before he can justify 
a forestry operation on a farmer’s wood- 
lot. Yale has found the same to be true 
on the Whitney and Keene Forests. 
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I firmly believe that wood possesses 
certain properties that make it superior 
for many uses and that its displacement 
for such is unwise and due to a lack of 
appreciation by ourselves. It will shock 
some of you to hear me say that the 
future of private forestry is closely linked 
with the success of the wood promotion 
campaigns of the lumber industry, and 
that every forester should help by pro- 
selyting for wood. 


TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


We can be really proud of the techni- 
cal achievements of the forestry pro- 
fession in the past thirty years. Starting 
with the most meager acquaintance of 
our own forest trees we have today a 
vast store of knowledge on nearly every 
phase of forestry technique. It is still 
seriously inadequate but it is growing 
at a rapid pace. In some fields we are 
actually ahead of our needs and have 
amassed knowledge which we cannot put 
to practical use for a century, if ever. To 
some extent also we have been building 
up our knowledge on the basis of second- 
growth forestry and of public forestry, 
instead of on the basis of managing 
privately owned old growth to make it 
last longer. Our research in many cases 
is academic rather than practical, and 
much of it is too distantly useful. 


Forest Economics 


In the field of economics we have little 
to boast of. We have worn threadbare 
what little knowledge we possess. We 
need a concentration of research in forest 
economics even if we have to defer some 
silviculture investigations. The compre- 
hensive survey just being begun by the 
government is a step in the right direc- 
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"tion, even though it is thirty years late. 


Many men have noted the incongruity 
of the situation. For thirty years we 
have made claims, they remind us, and 
now we are just beginning a study to 
find out what basis there is to them. 


Forestry EDUCATION 


In education we have made notable 
progress. Thirty years ago there were 
only two schools giving degrees in for- 
estry ; today there are two dozen. Thirty 
years ago we graduated a mere handful 
of men; this year over 400 will receive 
forestry diplomas. Thirty years ago the 
government was the only employer; to- 
day forestry graduates seek and obtain 
employment in a dozen categories of 
public and private organizations whose 
work is in some way related to forestry. 
Timber production pursuits no longer 
absorb the entire output of the schools; 
today they compete with forest ento- 
mology, forest pathology, recreation, bio- 
logical surveys, forest products, lumber 
manufacturing and marketing, and many 
others. This is a most significant devel- 
opment and well merits the compre- 
hensive study now being made by Dean 
Graves and sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Once the Forest Service dominated 
the schools and some schools still base 
their entire scheme of education upon its 
needs. But the Forest Service now takes 
less than 15 per cent of the annual out- 
put of new foresters. Our students now 
come to us to prepare themselves for — 
work in other than only timber produc- 
tion fields, and we find that if our 
curricula are not varied to meet these 
new and additional needs we shall not 
be turning out men adequately fitted for 
the work they are to do. 


WHITHER AWAY, FORESTERS? 


The lumber industry is the big poten- 
tial employer of forest school graduates; 
already about one third or perhaps more 
of our graduates must go to it for jobs. 
I don’t believe that we are training these 
men adequately so that they can be of 
maximum use to their employers, nor 
are we starting them off with a correct 
concept of private forestry nor with the 
proper spirit or attitude toward the in- 
dustry. It is my guess that most forestry 
teachers preface at least one of their 
courses with a résumé of timber depletion 
and destruction, and some add a tirade 
against the lumber industry. The aver- 
age student gets this depressing slant also 
from many of our forestry textbooks, 
even those not concerned with economics. 
Such a background is bound to handicap 
and prejudice the average student in 
making a correct appraisal of his own 
place in the scheme of things. 

Only the forestry schools at present 
take any cognizance of the giant lumber 
industry. [The engineering and com- 
merce colleges have all but ignored it, 
although lately they have been develop- 
ing an interest. It should remain the 
function of the schools of forestry to train 
men for all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry. It is a definite branch of forestry ; 
it should be so accepted and should be 
given attention comparable to that we 
give to timber production. If our stu- 
dents are properly trained and if they 
have the ability to carve a place for them- 
selves in the lumber industry the future 
of private forestry is assured. Forestry 
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and forest schools have a vital interest in 
what happens in the next twelve months 
to the relations between lumbermen and 
foresters. If we come out of the present 
controversy as well as I believe we shall, 
I expect before many years to see private 
forestry and private foresters dominate 
our forestry thought and practice. This 
is one of the brightest prospects to look 
forward to. 


Arms ARE SOUND BUT METHODS 
NEED ScRUTINY 


I have tried to point out some of the 
major needs of American forestry, and 
if I have seemed temporarily cynical it 
was only to point out more strongly our 
needs. I expect opposition to many of 
the views I have expressed, but I hope to 
have stimulated your thoughts and your 
determination to take the forestry animal 
apart to see what he is made of. I do not 
worry about the future of forestry, its 
basis is too substantial, its general aims 
too sound. But I do think that our 
methods for gaining our ends need 
thorough and constant scrutiny and 
analysis. 

In closing, let me urge you as leaders 
of American forestry to keep your faith 
in its desirability and soundness, but to 
view the country’s forestry problem with 
saneness and temperance and without 
overzealous passion. Let us have respect 
for the opinions and ideas of others and 
above all let us have the facts before we 
make our decisions. 


OUR FUTURE FOREST NEEDS’ 
By WILSON COMPTON 


Secretary-Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


HAVE accepted the oppor- 
tunity tendered by the officers 
of the Society to address this 
meeting, in the belief that it may afford 
an opportunity to extend the field of 
agreement and reduce the field of dis- 
agreement over forest facts and forest 
policies. 

All thinking Americans agree that our 
nation has a forest problem and that 
something ought to be done about it. But 
there has been wide disagreement over 
just what the forest problem is, how it 
should be approached, and by whom. 
There is still wide divergence of views. 
But there is far less antagonism than ten 
years ago and a vastly greater mutual 
acceptance of sincere differences of judg- 
ment. 

The most valuable truths in human ex- 
perience and the greatest progress in hu- 
man action, have usually emerged from 
controversy. Controversies usually have 
arisen out of a diffuse understanding of 
the problem itself at issue, or because of 
lack of facts; and have ended when the 
issues themselves have been clarified and 
when the ascertained facts have been per- 
mitted to speak for themselves. Person- 
ally I believe the spirited forestry dis- 
cussions in America during the past 
quarter century have added a great deal 
to public interest, public knowledge, and 
public willingness to sustain the steps and 
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the agencies necessary to meet the so- 
called forest problem. 

I speak for an industry which probably 
has the greatest interest and the greatest 
stake of all in constructive forestry ac- 
tion, inasmuch as it involves the per- 
petuation of the sources of its livelihood. - 

It has been suggested by the officers of 
the Society that as an advisor, as well as 
administrator, of industry policies; as a 
constituent part of the lumber industry 
itself; and as a confidant of many of the 
leading figures in the American lumber 
world, I may be able to shed new light 
on an old subject. I cannot, of course, 
in a few minutes develop in detail a 
subject which has puzzled forestry stu- 
dents and challenged forestry debaters 
for nearly half a century. I hope, how- 
ever, that I may suggest a line of thought 
which may commend itself to you as de- 
serving of your own further study. 

What are our future forest needs? I 
doubt that this question is capable of in- 
telligent answer without first a definition 
of our forest objectives. 

For what purposes do we need or do 
we want forests? Let me enumerate a 
few of them. The enumeration is neither 
exhaustive or exclusive. But it is, at 
least, representative and illustrative: 

First: To protect the watersheds of 
navigable streams, as an aid to uniform- 
ity and continuity of streamflow and to 
flood control,—a general public interest 
objective of great importance, 
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Second: To prevent or reduce soil ero- 
sion,—principally a national economic 
objective seeking the perpetuation of soil 
fertility. 

Third: To protect wild life and pro- 
vide game cover,—a public welfare ob- 
jective which commends itself to every 
nature-loving American. 

Fourth: Outdoor recreation,—a vital 
public health and general welfare objec- 
tive. 

Fifth: Preservation of scenic beauties, 
—an important objective of the national 
interest in the maintenance of spiritual 
as well as economic value. 

Sixth: National defense,—an objec- 
tive which needs no comment, of general 
public interest in national self-preserva- 
tion. 

Seventh: To keep idle lands produc- 
tive,—a national economic objective com- 
parable to the endeavor to avoid the 
abandonment of submarginal agricul- 
tural lands. 

Eighth: To provide alternative di- 
versified employment to the American 
farmers,—a form of so-called “ farm re- 
lief.” 

Ninth: To perpetuate opportunities 
for profitable employment of both labor 
and capital and the general prosperity of 
large sections dependent largely on wood- 
using industries,—a composite of a clear 
commercial objective and of broad public 
economic welfare. 

Tenth: To produce timber or wood 
for the purpose of supplying a raw 
material for construction and for the 
fabricating and wood-conversion indus- 
tries,—a strictly commercial objective, 
whether the timber production is through 
private or public enterprise. 

The last, in terms of quantity ate tim- 
ber or area of forest growth, is un- 
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doubtedly the most important single for- 
est objective and the only one which is 
solely commercial. Its objectives are 
tangible salable forest products, capable 
of individualized ownership and control. 
These “ forest products ”’ are readily dis- 
tinguishable from the intangible, general- 
ized forest benefits which are the measure 
of the general public interest in the Na- 
tion’s forest establishment. 

What then are our future forest 
needs? Needs for what? 

Watershed protection ; 

Recreation facilities ; 

National defense; 

“ Farm relief ”’; 

Maintenance of soil fertility; or land 
use ? 

Or for diversified forest products? I 
am personally much interested in the 
broader public aspects of the forest prob- 
lem. But, because they are general and 
to a large extent intangible, they do not 
lend themselves to exact analysis as does 
the specific problem of “ forest prod- 
ucts.” Furthermore they are to a large 
extent matters of opinion, not as yet of 
ascertained fact. I have chosen therefore 
to leave to others the discussion of these 
features and to address my thought to 
the field in which I may speak with the 
authority of exact knowledge, namely: 
Future forest needs in the commercial 
terms of forest products. 

There are at present about 500,000,- 
000 acres of land in the United States 
now ordinarily classified as forest land. 
Recently it has been proposed in high 
places to add to the classification about 
100,000,000 acres, heretofore classed as 
farm land. Whether this or any other 
land classification is logical and sound 
depends of course upon the viewpoint 
from which it is made. To illustrate: 
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Originally in this country there were 
about one billion acres in forests; now a 
half billion. That fact by itself does not, 
however, mean that the present half 
billion acres ought to be permanently in 
forest any more than the original division 
of forest and other lands meant that our 
ultimate national objective should be to 
restore a billion acres to forests. For 
instance, in the county adjacent to the 
one in which I live in Ohio, there are 
considerable areas of virtually abandoned 
farm lands,—thousands of acres. Sixty 
years ago they were in timber. Today 
they are counted a part of the so-called 
“farm” problem, not the “ forest” 
problem,—idle farm lands instead of idle 
forest lands. Yet the only fact which 
separates those lands from the forest 
problem is the circumstance that for a 
period of years an unsuccessful effort was 
made to farm them profitably. They 
never were good permanent ‘“ farm 
lands.” 

In the report of the Forest Service to 
the United States Senate, in 1920, occurs 
the statement that the annual consump- 
tion of forest products in the United 
States is and will probably continue to be 
at least 25,000,000,000 cubic feet, and to 
meet that demand in consumption every 
acre of forest land must be restored to 
productivity. Its forecast two years later 
was expressed in the following language 
in a report entitled ‘“‘ Timber: Mine or 
Crop,” published in 1922: 

“At the current per capita consump- 
tion, a population of 150,000,000 in 1950 
would require not quite 32 billion cubic 
feet, of which saw timber would approxi- 
mate 16.6 billion cubic feet, or 76 billion 
board feet.” 

The aggregate annual consumption 
of lumber at the time this forecast 
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was made was 37.7 billion board feet. 
Today, ten years later, it is about 32 bil- 
lion feet. The so-called Capper Report 
has been a valuable contribution to for- 
estry progress, not so much because of 
the accuracy of its facts, or the soundness 
of its logic, but for the manner in which 
and the extent to which it has disclosed 
the lack of fundamental information on 
which to predicate sound future forest 
policies both public and private. 

If the analysis in these reports had 
turned out to have been correct, the lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, and wood-using in- 
dustries generally would today have been 
the prosperous occupants of a sellers’ 
market, the beneficiaries of increasing de- 
mand for products limited by diminish- 
ing sources of supply,—a composite sit- 
uation which, if it had developed as 
predicted would have provided an exceed- 
ingly forceful economic incentive to com- 
mercial reforestation. 

But what has occurred? The lumber, 
pulp and paper, and the principal wood- 
using industries find themselves today the 
victims of a buyers’ market. Generally 
speaking, it has been so for several years 
and the prospect is for indefinite continu- 
ance. Their most difficult task today is 
not to find the raw materials sufficient to 
meet insistent public demand for their 
products, but to find markets and buyers 
willing to take the volume of products 
which the lumber and wood-using indus- 
tries can readily produce. In fact the 
lumber industry during the past few 
years has been running on a basis of less 
than 80 per cent capacity, the curtail- 
ment being due not to a lack of raw ma- 
terial, nor to higher prices, but to a lack 
of buyers of the finished products at even 
lower prices. 
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The use of lumber and wood products 
per capita has declined in the last quar- 
ter century over 40 per cent and in aggre- 
gate volume one fourth. In the wood- 
using industries alone in the last 15 years 
the volume of wood use has declined in 
seven regions as follows: 


Region Per cent 
oy GLSITS ENS SS a 29 
Middle Atlantic States........... 45 
ERMrem Tages) as oes so ware e's a ow hy, 
MEET SCALES Vics sce wa le ee ec ee 36 
South Atlantic States............. oy] 
AS ae 43 


As a partial offset the use of wood in 
industries during the same period has in- 
creased in four regions as follows: 


Region Per cent 
Beret Pacific States... .. 2s0.. ss. 38 
Beasth Pacific States... 0... 6...20% 125 
North Rocky Mountain States..... 107 
South Rocky Mountain States...... 34 


The aggregate volume of lumber used 
in industry for the United States as a 
whole has declined 24 per cent. 

The lumber industry, to hold its prod- 
ucts in wide use, has been forced to 
carry on extensive organized trade exten- 
sion campaigns. It is confronted with an 
almost continuous condition of overpro- 
duction threatening to become chronic, a 
condition which lumbermen, economists, 
and foresters alike have come to recog- 
nize as the most serious economic deter- 
rent to forest conservation. These are 
facts, not opinions. 

The vital point is that today, with only 
minor exceptions, the American people 
use lumber not from necessity but from 
choice. The prophets of forest disaster 
during the past quarter century have pic- 
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tured lumber and wood as providing the 
indispensable necessities of life without 
which public safety, public health, com- 
fort, convenience, and security would be 
greatly imperiled, and the general high 
standards of living seriously impaired. 
This is indeed a beautiful thought, a 
thought in which, if it were true, the lum- 
ber and wood-using industries would take 
great comfort. But the unsentimental 
forces of competition, in the last ten 
years or more, have demonstrated that 
beautiful thoughts alone will not sustain 
the vitality of the lumber and wood-using 
industries. The plain fact today is that, 
broadly speaking, lumber although highly 
desirable is not indispensable to public 
security, or to the maintenance of high 
standards of living. A quarter century 
ago there were few substitutes for lum- 
ber in its principal uses. Today there are 
few important uses for lumber for which 
there are not one or more substitutes of 
good quality, reasonably suitable, often 
readily available, sometimes at prices as 
low or lower than lumber itself. 

Nor can this particular change in 
the buying preferences and consuming 
standards of the American people be at- 
tributed to timber depletion. “Twenty- 
five years ago the average consumption 
of lumber in the United States per per- 
son per year was more than 500 board 
feet. Today it is less than 300. The 
average income of the American people 
during the same period has increased on 
the average considerably more than has 
the price of lumber. In other words, the 
cost of the same quantity and quality of 
lumber in relation to the average pur- 
chasing power of consumers is lower 
today than it was 25 years ago. To this 
generalization, there are, I know, many 
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important local and regional exceptions. 
They do not, however, alter the national 
fact that the use of lumber has materially 
declined notwithstanding that in propor- 
tion to national income it is relatively 
lower in cost than it was a quarter cen- 
tury ago. 

These are unpleasant facts, unpleasant 
especially to those engaged in the lumber 
industry. But reluctance to admit the 
facts does not change the facts them- 
selves. The American foresters, who are 
not themselves obligated to these huge 
investments, ought to be even less re- 
luctant than the lumbermen themselves 
to admit the plain significance of these 
facts as they have developed in the 
experience of the past two decades. 

There has been another important and 
plainly discernible development in wood 
utilization, namely the trend in the lum- 
ber industry toward wood conversions as 
distinguished from a strictly sawmilling 
business. Nearly all of the mechanical 
characteristics and many of the chemical 
properties of wood are derived from its 
fibre substance—cellulose. Wood cellu- 
lose chemistry has already produced finer 
“cotton” than cotton itself. Many an 
acre of land in timber will produce four 
times as much cellulose annually as will 
the same acre in cotton. Wood cellulose 
has produced a hard “rubber” as re- 
silient, more impervious to moisture, 
more shock resistant, and apparently 
more durable than rubber itself. Wood 
has made “leather” almost indistin- 
guishable in superficial characteristics 
and closely comparable in physical prop- 
erties to tanned leather. Wood is the 
source today of nearly two-thirds of the 
rayon. Some of the sharpest competition 
which sawn lumber is meeting today is 
from fibre boards. Wood makes the best 
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fibre boards known and if judged on the 
basis of present knowledge should be 
able to meet such competition on more 
than equal terms. 

There is in the wood cell vast potential 
wealth; and in the lumber industry today 
there are, in the budding state, many 
substantial wood conversion enterprises. 
They represent the industry’s longest 
look ahead. 

Foresters generally are familiar with 
the modern processes of wood pulp and 
wood fibre separation. I have recently 
seen a full-sized door punched and 
pressed out of wood fibre. It had the 
texture and superficial appearance of a 
beautiful hardwood burl, yet it was made 
of the fibre of one of the so-called in- 
ferior species, fast growing, and capable 
of utilization in relatively small sizes in 
pulp-bolt form. 

A forest problem to be solved in terms 
of sawlogs three to five feet in diameter 
is one thing. A forest problem to be 
solved largely in terms of pulpwood bolts 
of convenient size is another thing. 

We shall, I believe, always want, and 
I hope will continue to need a substan- 
tial amount of high-grade sawn lumber 
in large sizes. I venture the prediction 
that within the next quarter century 
there will be not only extensive additions 
to public forest land ownerships, but also. 
large inter-regional consolidations of the 
ownerships of privately owned timber 
properties and lumber manufacturing 
and wood conversion plants. A quarter 
century ago alarmists pointed to an al- 
leged but largely imaginary concentra- 
tion of forest land ownership as contain- 
ing a threat of future “ monopoly.” This 
fear since then has been completely ex- 
ploded,—never more frankly than in the 
recent official annual report of the Fores- 
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ter of the United States. In its place is 
the prospect, and, I believe, the promise 
within the next quarter century, of a 
type of proprietary consolidation which 
will seek not the phantom advantages of 
timber monopoly, but the tangible advan- 
tages, through more diversified facili- 
ties, of complete timber utilization in 
refinement, fabrication, and wood con- 
version, and is the means of more effi- 
cient merchandising service. Centralized 
ownership which was the forest bugaboo 
of the past will become the forest boon of 
the future. 

Lumber manufacturing as now con- 

stituted and organized is able to utilize 
on the average less than 50 per cent 
of the tree. There are some exceptions, 
in especially advantageous locations, in 
which the wood utilization is almost 
complete. Eventually the lumber indus- 
try will develop the means of much more 
complete utilization of its raw materials. 
It will have to. In fact it is already 
making noteworthy progress in that di- 
rection. I do not believe that modern 
competition between industries will fos- 
ter the perpetuation of any industry 
which has to replenish its own raw ma- 
terial, which then utilizes only a half 
of it. Research and inventive genius, 
which abound in the lumber industry, 
will, I am confident, gradually point the 
way to more complete utilization as a 
part of the reproductive lumbering which 
will from now on, more and more, char- 
acterize the lumber and wood conversion 
industries. 

These two great changes in forest 
economy which I have mentioned as hav- 
ing developed during the last quarter 
century are fundamental: 

First, the practical dissolution among 
the American people, of their various de- 
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pendence upon lumber and wood prod- 
ucts for security of life, safety, health, 
comfort, and convenience, and for the 
maintenance of high standards of living; 
and 

Second, the gradual transition of the 
lumber industry from an exclusively saw- 
milling industry to a diversified wood 
conversion business. The oft-predicted 
and loudly proclaimed timber ‘“‘ famine ” 
as a threat of timber scarcity involving 
any substantial public detriment is a 
myth. The only threatening “‘ famine ”’ 
of any consequence is the famine of wood 
uses, not of wood supplies, and this is of 
far more concern to the lumber and 
wood-using industries and those depen- 
dent thereon, than to the general public. 

I recently read in one of the Chicago 
newspapers a leading article published 
under the heading “ Automobiles: All- 
Steel Bodies Aid Timber Saving.” 
“The advent of the monopiece steel 
automobile body . . . . is hailed by con- 
servationists as a tremendously impor- 
tant step in preserving the natural tim- 
ber resources of the country.” It is “ con- 
servation ” of this kind which is gradu- 
ally destroying the opportunities, incen- 
tives, and prospects of commercial for- 
estry in this country. To be sure, it 
has been vigorously decried as unsound 
and officially denounced as misleading. 
But this destructive doctrine is neverthe- 
less systematically cultivated by ardent 
competitors whose products are in con- 
stant competition with lumber and who 
have found in this false conservation 
propaganda an opportunity in the guise 
of disinterested public service to secure 
an unmerited commercial advantage. 

That competitors should seek to in- 
duce the public to abandon the use of 
wood in favor of their products is to 
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be expected. It is the rule of competi- 
tion. But the resort to an appeal ostensi- 
bly for reasons of public welfare, to con- 
serve the forests by quitting the use of 
forest products, is a type of economic 
patriotism of the propriety of which I 
am quite doubtful. At least it may be 
said that the friends of the forests and 
those who in good faith seek the restora- 
tion of the forests and the perpetuation of 
forest industries will not, as a means of 
accomplishing forest conservation and re- 
forestation, encourage the public disuse 
of forest products. 

Private enterprise in forestry, as in 
every other commercial activity, must 
support itself from its own income. The 
more definite, therefore, the assurance of 
future security of forestry investment, 
and the prospect of adequate financial re- 
turn, the greater the incentives to fores- 
try enterprise. Even at best the future 
demand for forest products is uncertain; 
the future policies of public authority 
with respect to forest taxation are unde- 
termined ; protection against destruction 
of forest property by fire and by the rav- 
age of insect and disease is insecure. All 
these uncertainties might, I believe, be 
dissolved, were there reasonable assur- 
ance of sustained and liberal public use of 
forest products in their diversified com- 
mercial forms. One of the great contri- 
butions which the American foresters can 
make to their leadership of forestry 
thought in America will be to make plain 
the fact that if the American people de- 
sire permanently the public and private 
benefits to be secured from forests and 
forest uses, they must continue to make 
liberal, wise use of wood, and not be 
trapped by clever propaganda into the 
belief that stoppage of the use of wood 
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is, in any constructive sense, forest con- 
servation. There is no surer way to de- 
stroy forestry progress than to destroy 
its economic incentives. For timber is 
the one readily reproducible natural re- 
source. Forest. conservation, distinct 
from forest reproduction, is merely the 
form without the substance. 

One of the unfortunate, although 
probably inevitable, reactions to this new 
thought on future timber needs is that it 
is but an attempt to knock from under 
the whole scheme of forest conservation 
the props which have sustained it for half 
a century, and by specious argument to 
undo the results of decades of effort to 
build a favorable forestry sentiment in 
America. It is not so. But if it means 
abandonment of the effort to inspire pub- 
lic anxiety, panic, and fear of an imagi- 
nary “timber famine,” and incite indis- 
criminate public resentment, as the re- 
sponsible contributing causes, against 
forest industries and those engaged in 
them, to that extent it will have done 
good. For he who, to attract public at- 
tention, brandishes the “ Timber Fam- 
ine” bogy; assails the symptoms and 
results of forest depletion while studi- 
ously ignoring their economic causes; 
and belittles the difficult, slow, but stead- 
ily advancing efforts of the wood-using 
industries themselves to perpetuate the 
sources of their own livelihood, is not a 
friend of forestry. 

It is to be hoped too that it will not 
discourage the ceaseless, diligent, and 
non-spectacular search for forestry truth, 
so abundantly represented in the Society 
of American Foresters. For facts are 
facts. We may make no greater mistake 
than to ignore them. The facts today 
are much more distasteful and much 
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more costly to the lumber industry than 
to the foresters or to the public at large. 
But there is no truth, comfort, or security 
in attempting to conceal the facts behind 
traditions, fictions, and myths. For many 
years the lumber industry, confronted 
with increasing competition of other ma- 
terials, complacently placed its faith in 
the fact, which could not be denied, that 
previously from the beginning in this 
country, wood has been the universally 
favorite material of building and indus- 
try. To keep its products in use the lum- 
ber industry had come therefore to rely 
on tradition, at a time when people were 
abandoning traditions; on old fashions 
when people wanted new fashions; and 
on economy at a time when the increase 
in national income was putting extrava- 
gances within popular reach. The public 
has demonstrated its ability to protect 
itself by using other materials; and this 
it is doing not from necessity but from 
choice. The wood-using industries on the 
other hand have nothing but wood prod- 
ucts to sell. 

Sometime ago I read an interesting 
article in the JOURNAL of this Society, 
originally published some fifteen years 
ago. It proposed an almost mathematical 
answer to the problem of future forest 
needs, applying, in substance, the simple 
arithmetic formula of multiplying pres- 
ent per capita consumption of lumber by 
estimated future population, an estimated 
average growing cycle, and, as I recollect 
it, an assumed condition of evenly distri- 
buted age classes. 

Omitting the somewhat devious mathe- 
matical calculations the formula showed 
that the situation at that time neces- 
sitated a continuous growing stock, in 
the distributed age classes, of about four 
trillion feet. The same calculation by 
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the same formula applied to the corre- 
sponding present day facts would show 
about 2 trillion feet, a difference of over 
35 per cent within a 15-year period. 
This difference of 14 trillion feet is of 
course an easy and inexpensive difference 
when conceived in terms of mathematical 
calculation, theory, and forest philosophy. 
But it would have been an exceedingly 
difficult and expensive difference if meas- 
ured in terms of the huge investments of 
capital and the extensive employment of 
labor necessary to convert theory into 
practice. 

The fault is not in our arithmetic but 
in our premises. The facts have exploded 
some of our theories. We should not de- 
bate with the adding machine. But we 
should seek the facts by which may be 
confidently guided future forest policies, 
forest plans, and industrial forest de- 
velopments. I do not believe that future 
commercial forest needs may be charted 
by any merely mathematical formula. It 
is practicable of course to determine more 
exactly the nature and extent of our prob- 
able future forest needs for such purposes 
as watershed protection, the protection 
of wild life, outdoor recreation facilities, 
the preservation of scenic beauties, to 
prevent soil erosion, and to provide more 
diversified employment on American 
farms. This should be done promptly. 

These needs are however wholly or in 
large part distinct from the commercial 
needs for wood products. The future 
needs for commercial forests to supply 
forest products will depend almost solely 
upon the success of the lumber and wood- 
using industries in keeping their products 
in general use. That success in the long 
run will depend primarily upon their 
ability to keep pace with the constantly 
changing current of public preferences, 
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tastes, and styles. Personally I have great 
faith in chemical wood treatments, proof- 
ings against decay, fire, insect attack, 
shrinkage, and warping, to reéstablish 
wood as a universally useful material of 
industry and construction; in better 
manufacture, standardization, and re- 
finement of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts as a means of increasing their pub- 
lic acceptability ; and in wood chemistry 
as opening the way to an almost un- 
limited diversification of wood products, 
—to such an extent in fact that wood, 
the only readily reproducible natural re- 
source, instead of being as it now is the 
victim of wide substitution of other ma- 
terials, may itself eventually become a 
universal substitute for the non-repro- 
ducible inorganic materials. 

This to be sure is only a personal opin- 
ion, incapable of mathematical proof ; yet 
not without certain tangible justifica- 
tions. For instance, notwithstanding the 
24 per cent decline during the past 15 
years in the volume of lumber annually 
used in American industries, the total 
number of different industrial uses for 
lumber has increased during the same 
period from about 2500 to over 4000, or 
60 per cent. Also lumber, with the aid 
of better manufacture and more skillful 
selling, supported by organized research 
and trade extension effort on the part of 
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the industry itself, has recently largely 
regained a number of important markets 
previously lost to substitutes for lumber. 
Again, the rate of increase of substitution 
of other materials for lumber during the 
past few years has greatly declined. It 
begins to appear that the lumber indus- 
try if it advances its organized research 
and promotion activities, is now able, by 
and large, to hold its own in competition. 

A few years more should demonstrate 
that fact, if it is a fact. Then can be 
made, with more confidence than now, a 
forecast of the probable continuing needs 
for forests to supply forest products in 
industry and commerce. Until then fu- 
ture commercial forestry plans will be 
based largely upon hopes,—hopes, in my 
judgment, well founded in the probable 
future prospects of the lumber and the 
wood-using industries. In the meantime, 
whatever forestry progress may be made 
through public agencies and private 
enterprise combined guided by present 
knowledge will be none too much. This 
should be done in a manner to encourage 
and stimulate private enterprise,—here- 
after as heretofore the dominant reliance 
of the American people for timber sup- 
ply. The uncertainties of the future 
should not and need not blur our under- 
standing and our acceptance of the clearly 
defined needs of the present. 
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eRe View one of the most significant 
wi declarations in Dr. Compton’s 
paper is that there is a forestry problem 
in the United States and that something 
ought to be done about it. This is all 
the more welcome because a growing 
number of people, including some for- 
esters, hold that there is nothing to be 
_ alarmed about in our forest situation. 
They say that demands for lumber and 
other forest products are decreasing, that 
we shall not in the future need high- 
grade timber. They hold that a timber 
shortage is improbable but that should 
one occur it will not work any particu- 
lar hardship upon the American people. 
This leads them to the conclusion that 
only a part of our present area of forest 
land will be needed to meet future re- 
quirements. They hold, in short, that 
we have no forest problem and that an 
aggressive development of forestry will 
create the same critical problem of over- 
production that has crippled agriculture 
during the last decade. 

At the same time another group of 
people is seriously disturbed about the 
slow recovery of agriculture. They re- 
gard overproduction as the primary 
trouble. In the growing of timber on 
submarginal agricultural lands they see 


* Discussion at the annual meeting of the 
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a way to reduce agricultural production. 
No one knows exactly what areas are 
involved, but estimates range from 50 to 
100 million acres. 

Thus we have in striking contrast at 
one and the same time one group deny- 
ing practically or altogether the existence 
of a forest problem, and another group 
desiring to aid agriculture by throwing 
into forest production an area of from 
50 to 100 million acres in addition to the 
500 million commonly regarded as forest 
lands. 

While Dr. Compton asserts unequivo- 
cally his belief in the existense of a 
forest problem, much of his paper is de- 
voted to a discussion which does not differ 
greatly from the point of view already 
outlined as being held by the group who 
asserts that there is no forest problem. 
His paper, as he himself anticipates, is 
therefore likely to be construed as a 
declaration that there is a forest problem 
and as an attempt to prove that there is 
not. 

A considerable part of his discussion 
may be summarized in the statement that 
the possibility of a timber famine is a 
myth. Falling off in demand for such an 
important forest product as lumber, the 
difficulties of lumber manufacturers in 
finding markets, increasing competition 
from substitutes, the shrinking list of 
purposes for which wood alone can be 
used, are among the reasons for this 
position. 

For one I cannot accept without seri- 
ous question the belief that we shall 
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have no timber shortage or that a short- 
age will not be seriously detrimental to 
the public interest. 

Consider lumber consumption and pro- 
duction in the United States by regions. 
Using imports in the sense of shipments 
from other portions of the United States, 
the New England States were net im- 
porters of lumber in 1926 to the tune 
of about 2 billion board feet. The 
Middle Atlantic States fell in the same 
category by about 6% billion feet, the 
Lake States by 34 billion feet, and the 
Central States by 7 billion. 

Only two groups of states were net 
exporters to other portions of the country, 
the South by about 8} billion feet and 
the Pacific Northwest by nearly 9 billion 
feet. Individual states within even these 
groups are already importers or approach- 
ing that condition. California does not 
cut enough lumber to meet its own re- 
quirements, although it is one of the few 
remaining states having large reserves of 
virgin timber. Texas barely meets its 
own requirements. 

Exports from the South are much less 
of a factor than 20 years ago. Southern 
consumption now approximately equals 
the cut from second-growth timber. This 
in effect means that only the equivalent 
of the lumber cut from virgin timber is 
now available for shipment to other por- 
tions of the United States. Unless, 
therefore, something more is done in the 
future than is being done now, there is 
little room to hope that the Southern 
States can long continue on an export 
basis. 

Those familiar with the Pacific North- 
west know that history is repeating itself 
in lumber production there, and we can 
expect that region ultimately to reach a 
status where the lumber cut will fall 
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below local requirements or merely meet 
them. 

Look ahead to the time when no region 
of the United States can cut the lumber 
now used. Will there be no public 
distress? Will the average consumer and 
the average industry be as well off as 
today? We experienced a temporary 
shortage of lumber supplies no longer ago 
than 1920. Many of us at that time were 
convinced that there was serious distress 
because the public and the industries 
could not obtain lumber. Has our 
economic structure changed so radically 
in the last ten years that we can now rest 
assured that lumber can pass out of the 
picture without industrial and social mal- 
adjustments? 

References are made in Dr. Compton’s 
paper to forecasts in the Forest Service 
report on Senate Resolution 311 in 1920, 
and again in “ Timber: Mine or Crop?” 
published in 1922. “These references 
seem to me misleading. A quotation 
from the latter is cited as a fore- 
cast and the impression left that the 
Forest Service predicted an annual con- 
sumption of 76 billion board feet of 
lumber in the United States by 1950. 
A closer reading of the quotation will in 
itself indicate that it was not intended as 
a forecast, and this will be even more 
clear from the context. Sawtimber, that 
is, trees above a certain size which may 
be cut into a variety of products, is con- 
fused with lumber. On lumber con- 
sumption what the Forest Service actu- 
ally forecast in the Capper Report was: 


“Tt follows that any future lumber — 


production falling below approximately 
35 billion feet, unless we can make up 
the difference by imports, will result in 
hardship to many classes of consumers 
and to many industries like that experi- 
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enced within the last year. Any such 
reduced consumption will unquestionably 
be the result of economic pressure from 
lumber shortages and high prices rather 
than of economic convenience. We have 
our warning in the present situation.” 

This statement was written when the 
economic distress resulting from the 
lumber shortage in 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 was still fresh in our minds. 
As a matter of fact the lumber cut of the 
United States since 1920 has averaged 
almost exactly 35 billion feet a year, and 
for ten years at least the forecast has been 
remarkably accurate. 

Moreover, there are good reasons for 
thinking that the actual requirements of 
the country have not been fully met dur- 
ing the last ten years. Agriculture is 
perhaps the outstanding example. Be- 
cause of the depression many farmers 
have been practically out of the lumber 
market. Repairs have been neglected, 
and urgently needed new construction 
has been postponed. While the purchas- 
ing power of the average citizen in the 
United States may have been higher, that 
of the farmer has been so low that lumber 
has been out of his reach. Who is pre- 
pared to say that this has not meant hard- 
ships ? 

Perhaps this is the best place to refer 
to statistics quoted by Dr. Compton 
which show a falling off of 24 per cent 
in the lumber used by industries between 
1912 and 1928. By eliminating from 
these figures the consumption by planing 
mills, in many cases the adjunct of saw- 
mills, consumption by industries shows 
instead an increase of one per cent. This 
is rather striking in the face of a falling 
off in the total lumber cut of 12 per 
cent between the years in question. There 
is room for speculation on the part which 
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the falling off in agricultural consump- 
tion, including that of the small towns 
primarily dependent upon agriculture for 
their prosperity, had to do with the 
decreased demand for planing-mill prod- 
ucts. 

All close students of the timber situa- 
tion in the United States recognize that 
factors have come into the competitive 
situation which were not particularly 
obvious 30 and even 20 years ago. The 
number of materials which can be used 
for specific purposes has increased where 
wood and nearly all other commodities 
are involved. Possibly we shall never 
again in the United States see the time 
when any commodity, regardless of its 
intrinsic merits, can hold its markets in- 
tact, to say nothing of increasing them, 
without effort. 

I have wondered if future lumber con- | 
sumption may not work out about as 
follows: That we can look forward in- 
definitely to a fairly large demand and 
consumption of lumber almost regardless 
of its availability. Countries like England, 
for example, having little timber of their 
own have imported lumber at high prices 
for many years. In fact, up to the time of 
the war both total and per capita con- 
sumption in England had steadily in- 
creased for more than 60 years. With 
its wealth, high standards of living, and 
traditional use of wood, I should expect 
to see the United States if necessary 
compete in world markets for a consider- 
ably larger per capita amount than most 
of the countries of Europe utilize. 

Beyond this amount, however, my 
personal belief is that lumber will have 
to compete in American markets with 
other commodities. Successful competi- 
tion is going to mean the adoption of 
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modern methods and the discarding of 
antiquated methods. 

One of these modern methods is trade 
extension. The recently formed exten- 
sion organization of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association is a move 
in this direction. Dr. Compton will 
probably agree that it would have been 
much better for the lumber industry if 
this effort had begun 10 or I5 years 
earlier. 

I want to refer in more detail to an- 
other modern competitive weapon which 
up to the present has been largely neg- 
lected so far as lumber manufacture and 
use is concerned but which will have to 
be used if large markets for lumber are 
to be held in the future. Arthur D. Little 
has recently published a book entitled 
“The Handwriting on the Wall.” He 
says that the handwriting which con- 
fronts our industry reads: ‘“‘ The price 
of progress is research, which alone 
assures the security of dividends.” And 
he might well have added ‘‘ and which 
alone assures the holding of present and 
the expansion of future markets.” 

The fate of industries and corpora- 
tions which have not utilized research 
as a weapon in modern competition is in 
point. The time-honored indigo industry 
disappeared altogether because it could 
not meet the competition of synthetic 
indigo, a product of coal-tar research. 
It has been reported that only one out 
of 44 American companies which were 
producing potash during the World War 
survives. his company alone used re- 
search as a competitive weapon. Cotton 
and silk have long been established in the 
markets of the world, but I wonder if 
manufacturers of both are not disturbed 
over the competition of rayon, a new 
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material which had its foundation in 
fundamental research of cellulose. 
These are negative illustrations but it 
is easily possible to build up an impressive 
list on the positive side. Quinine was 
originally a monopoly product of the 
South American forests. Research, how- 
ever, has made it possible to furish three- 
fourths of the world’s present supply 
from one of the Dutch East Indies. 
American rayon production for 1929 is 
estimated at 140,000,000 pounds, a 40 
per cent increase over 1928. The entire 
industry has been developed since 1900. 
Wood supplies three-fifths of the raw 
material. Research developed the first 
telephone some 50 years ago, and ex- 
penditures for research, reported to be 
in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 a 
year by a single corporation, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
are probably the outstanding factor in 
the existence of from 20 to 30 million 
telephone sets in the world today. All of 
the electrical industries are in fact the 
direct outgrowth of research. The cellu- 


lose lacquer industry, founded on re-— 


search hardly a decade ago, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Probably no one 
yet fully appreciates its possibilities of 
expansion or what it will do to com- 
peting materials. 

Examples of this character might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. If upon 
a research foundation wood-using in- 
dustries like rayon and cellulose lacquer, 
and pulp and paper, which has doubled 
its markets in the United States every 


decade during the last 40 years, can 


rapidly in the face of modern competition 
build up enormous consumption from 
little or nothing, is there not a reasonable 
possibility that the lumber industry could 
at least hold its own by aggressive 
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and large-scale adoption of the same 
methods? 

For wood in general and for lumber 
manufacture in particular, what would 
be of greater aid in competition than the 
solution of the waste problem? What 
offers a better opportunity for such a 
solution than research? Consider the ad- 
vantage to lumber, for example, if shrink- 
age and expansion could be controlled 
practically or if we had a fully satis- 
factory fire retardant. What other means 
offers even comparable opportunities for 
spectacular new uses of lumber or wood 
in other forms or for the recapture of old 
markets? 

Research more than any other means 
in modern competition offers the possi- 
bility of flexibility of use. If through 
economic change one channel is closed, 
research may open others. Research offers 
the greatest possibility of integration of 
industry so that each class of wood goes 
into the product for which it is best 
suited. It becomes possible to divert raw 
material, depending upon demand and 
price, into those channels which offer the 
greatest opportunity for profit. 

So, it seems to me, that there are 
very substantial grounds for Arthur D. 
Little’s thesis that research is the price 
of progress in industry, and hence 
markets held and expanded. If invest- 
ments are to be safeguarded, the obliga- 
tion for this research lies upon the lumber 
industry on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. It lies in very much larger measure 
also upon the public if the full use of 
forest lands is to be assured. 

As our understanding of the forest 
problem increases, the desirability from 
the public standpoint of the full and 
profitable use of forest land becomes more 
and more apparent. This is without re- 
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gard to the desirability, if not the neces- 
sity, of having lumber and other forest 
products available for industrial and 
other uses. 

Sparhawk’s Michigan investigation has 
shown some of the injurious economic 
and social effects of non-use of forest 
lands resulting from forest devastation. 
Employees in the lumber industry de- 
creased 30,000 between 1889 and 1919. 
The population, including both cities and 
country of the northern portion of lower 
Michigan, decreased by 50,000, or one- 
eighth, between 1910 and 1920. More 
than one-half of the two billion feet of 
timber consumed in Michigan in 1920 
was imported. Many local wood-using 
industries closed down because of diffi- 
culty in getting raw material. Chiefly 
because of loss of traffic from forest de- 
pletion, railroad mileage decreased 559 
miles from 1909 to 1924—more than in 
any other state. Road mileage in cut- 
over portions of the state was only half 
that in the southern portion, but the cost 
to tax payers was 75 per cent greater. 

School expenditures per child were 26 
per cent less in the north than in the 
south, teachers’ salaries 20 per cent less, 
but school taxes 38 per cent higher. Only 
one-half as many children in proportion 
to total numbers came to school in the 
northern counties as in the southern. 
The ratio of illiteracy in the northern 
counties was double that of the southern. 
Savings bank deposits in 1920 averaged 
$80 per capita in northern counties and 
$165 in the southern. The ratio of 
paupers to total population was 40 per 
cent greater in northern counties. In 
1919, 48 northern counties drew from 
the state treasury for roads, schools, etc., 
$1,000,000 more than they contributed 
in taxes, and this the southern counties 
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paid. In spite of less adequate schools 
and roads and of heavy contributions 
from the state, the average tax rate in 
cut-over counties in 1921 averaged $40 
per $1000 assessed value compared with 
$28 for southern agricultural counties, 
not including the larger cities. 

On the positive side it would be 
equally easy to show the contrasting 
social and economic benefits derived from 
used forest land. As Dr. Compton indi- 
cates, however, the growing of timber 
is by no means the only use for forest 
lands. 

The demand for forest lands for recre- 
ation is increasing. For example, visitors 
to the national forests are estimated to 
have increased about seven times, to 
23,000,000 during the last ten years. 
Nearly 4,000,000 acres of forest land 
have already been included in the na- 
tional park. There is a growing demand 
for wilderness areas in the national 
forests. State parks already include some 
2,500,000 acres. A rough approximation 
of state, municipal, and county parks, 
hunting, fishing, and game preserves, etc., 
in the Lake States, exceeds 5,000,000 
acres. Large areas have been acquired 
for game preserves, etc., along the south- 
ern Atlantic seaboard. The growing 
recreational demand will undoutedly be 
accentuated still further by increasing 
leisure time, as for example by the grow- 
ing prevalence of the 5-hour day. 

American foresters have taken too 
lightly the need for protection forests. 
Much skepticism has existed regarding 
the effect of forests upon streamflow. 
Lowdermilk’s recent work in California 
on the ratio of run-off between bare 
and forest-litter-covered slopes of 30 to 
I on some soils is a striking confirmation 
of one beneficial effect. Such results are 
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helping to bring public opinion in Cali- 
fornia to the view that it may be cheaper 
to hold the slopes of the mountains in 
forest and in chaparral than to build 
dams. Recent experience indicates that 
under some conditions it may not be safe 
to build dams and that protection forests 
and chaparral will be the only recourse. 
If we had the facts it would not be 
surprising if the same reason held for 
parts and perhaps for large areas in the 
Mississippi drainage. 

Lowdermilk’s work has shown erosion 
on bare and litter-covered slopes to run 
as high as 3,000 to 1. Public recognition 
of the national loss through erosion is 
growing. It would not be surprising if 
in many sections of the country it might 
be in the public interest to hold extensive 
areas in forests solely to prevent erosion, 
regardless of whether a stick of timber 
is ever cut from them. 

Enormous areas of our forest lands are 
worn out through ill-advised agriculture, 
usually the direct result of erosion. Re- 
forestation and the holding of these lands 


in forests may prove to be the simplest — 


and most feasible and cheapest means of 
restoration to their original fertility 
against the day when they may again 
be needed for agriculture. 

The American public accepts practi- 
cally without question the beneficial 
effect of forests on precipitation, while 
among professional groups, including 
some foresters, there has been and is a good 
deal of skepticism. Bearing on this ques- 
tion a Russian investigation of many years 
seems to show that the gridironing of 
dry, wind-swept plains with forest belts 
has been responsible, among other bene- 
fits, for average annual increases in pre- 
cipitation of 3 inches. This suggests that 
we may after checking Russian results 
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under our own conditions wish to extend 
forest belts into the middle-western 
plains region. 

It is impossible with present knowl- 
edge to estimate the total area of land 
which should be held in forest in the 
public interest, and regardless of whether 
timber is cut, for such purposes as recre- 
ation, the regulation of streamflow, the 
prevention of erosion, restoration to fer- 
tility, the increase in precipitation, and 
the amelioration of other severe climatic 
conditions. The aggregate will, however, 
run into many millions of acres. 

So far as I am concerned personally, 
the sum total of all of these forces, 
economic and otherwise, calls for driving 
ahead as rapidly as we can with every 
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means at our disposal in putting every 
possible acre of forest land into pro- 
duction, whether privately or publicly 
owned. At the very best it is going to 
be a good many years before our lands 
are producing the timber which we now 
consume and which in my judgment we 
really need. Through modern competi- 
tive methods in which I would give re- 
search a high priority, the possibilities of 
increasing the demand for and the con- 
sumption of forest products, including 
lumber, is as great as for any other prod- 
ucts. Regardless of the developments 
in pulp and paper making and other uses 
of cellulose, I would not exclude saw- 
timber, and high-grade sawtimber, from 
the scheme of production. 
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tion, the system of public for- 
SJ ests will embrace not only na- 
tional forests but state, county, township, 
and municipal forests as well. Conceiva- 
bly it may also embrace interstate for- 
ests, or intercounty forests, or inter- 


municipal forests, areas established and 
administered under compacts or agree- 
ments by two or more political entities of 
equal sovereignty. But my particular 
contribution to the discussion will relate 
exclusively to the extension of national 
forests. 

In substance, the national forest pur- 
chase program contemplates limited fed- 
eral forest land acquisition and manage- 
ment in five regions within which for- 
estry is indubitably a major factor in the 
vast problem of land use and social eco- 
nomics. These are (1) the White Moun- 
tains and Green Mountains of New Eng- 
land, (2) the Appalachian chain, (3) the 
southern pine belt of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, (4) the Ouachita 
Mountains and Ozark Plateau, and (5) 
the northern Lake States. The total area 
of present or potential forest land within 
these five regions is about 300 million 
acres. The maximum total program of 
national forest purchases, including all 
lands reserved from the public domain 
and all lands hitherto purchased, is 15 
million acres, or approximately 5 per 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the 
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cent. New policies may be established by 
Congress, in fact are now receiving con- 
sideration, but on the basis of the policies 
expressed by the Weeks Law and the 
Clarke-McNary Law, 95 per cent of the 
forest land problem is to be left for solu- 
tion by state, county, municipal, and pri- 
vate initiative. There has not been nor is 
there now any proposal that the federal 
government shall take over the duty of 
producing any major part of the timber 
required to meet future needs. 
Specifically, there have been estab- 
lished to date 32 separately designed 
units, within 17 states, containing a total 
gross area of 13,547,293 acres. Within 
these areas, 2,224,836 acres have been 
reserved from the public domain, 11,369 
acres have been transferred from other 
departments of the government, 27,546 
acres have been acquired by exchange, 
and 3,690,380 acres have been purchased 
or approved for purchase—a grand total 
of 5,954,131 acres. Out of the unac- 
quired remainder of 7,593,162 acres, it 
is planned to eventually acquire approxi- 
mately 6,100,000 acres, if possible, so 
that completion of the existing system of 
units would place the United States in 
possession of approximately 12,000,000 
acres of land. In addition to these units, 
it is believed that the full fruition of the 
Clarke-McNary Law will require the 
establishment, in course of time, of about 
23 new units within which approxi- 
mately 3,300,000 acres should be ac- 
quired. The establishment of these new 
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units will be dependent upon many fac- 
tors, hence their location and extent have 
been only tentatively defined. The esti- 
mated additional cost of carrying out this 
entire program is $50,000,000, which 
means a total cost of a little more than 
$70,000,000, exclusive of costs of protec- 
tion, management, and improvement. 

Consideration and discussion of this 
program of national forest extension ap- 
parently has developed among foresters a 
series of very important questions, among 
which are the following: 

1. Why should the federal govern- 
ment buy forest land with intent to 
permanently retain and manage it? 

2. For what major purposes should its 
purchases be made? 

3. By what policy should its purchase 
work be governed? 

4. Should it function only within co- 
operating states, or also in states where 
cooperation is unobtainable? 

5. Should it function only through the 
states, or as an independent agency in for- 
est land management? 

6. What is the primary place and 
function of the federal government in 
this movement; is it the protection and 
management of existing stands of timber, 
or the regeneration of depleted forest 
lands as safeguards against future timber 
needs? 

7. What kinds of land should it pur- 
chase; the best, the average, or the 
poorest soils; the best, the average, or the 
poorest types of forest cover ; the remain- 
ing stands of mature timber, or advanced 
second growth, or young second growth, 
or depleted lands requiring a large de- 
gree of artificial reforestation or long un- 
productive periods of protection to in- 
_duce natural reforestation? 
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8. How large a proportion of the tim- 
ber productive land should it acquire 
within the region covered by its pro- 
gram? 

g. Should its administrative units be 
large in area and few in number, or the 
reverse ? 

10. Should its timber-productive ac- 
tivities be competitive with private tim- 
ber production or supplemental ? 

11. Should its program of forest land 
purchases be designed primarily with a 
view to the largest immediate financial 
return (a) to the federal treasury and 
(b) to the local political units, or pri- 
marily to most effectively meet the indus- 
trial and economic situation which will 
exist after the remaining stands of tim- 
ber have been reduced to a point where 
they are insufficient to meet actual social 
and industrial needs? 

Possibly other vital questions will 
occur to the members of the Society, but 
these are the questions which, in my 
judgment, should determine the scope 
and character of the government’s forest 
land purchase program, and having cate- 
gorically enumerated them I shall en- 
deavor to categorically analyze and an- 
swer them: 

1. Why should the federal govern- 
ment buy forest lands with intent to 
permanently retain and manage them? 

The fact seems incontrovertible that 
the growth and progress of the United 
States hitherto has been due in large 
measure to the abundance of timber re- 
sources and will continue to be influ- 
enced by the degree to which such re- 
sources are hereafter available. Our tim- 
ber has done more than merely to create 
the opportunity for cheap homes and 
barns; it has been a major factor in the 
growth of all our big cities and of our ex- 
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port trade; it has created markets for the 
products of farms and industries; its ulti- 
mate effect has been not local but wholly 
national in character, and its ultimate 
benefits have been shared not alone by 
little sawmill towns but by New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, and all the other 
great metropolitan centers of commerce 
and industry. 

It is now established beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation that the major part of 
our original timber resource has been 
exploited without adequate replacement 
either of timber or other productive 
forms of land use. The wealth-creating 
capacity of great areas of land, valueless 
for other economic uses, is not now being 
realized. The contributions these lands 
hitherto have made to the development of 
our whole social and industrial structure 
have been greatly diminished, in some 
cases wholly eliminated, and there is 
nothing in the present economic situation 
to indicate that their loss will be incon- 
sequential. 

We, therefore, are confronted with a 
situation which is no longer exclusively a 
local problem and is no longer an exclu- 
sively local responsibility. The welfare 
or progress of industries and individuals 
is no longer bounded by state lines. The 
direct and indirect results of a construc- 
tive forest policy are so widespread and 
ramified that the political jurisdiction 
within which a forest happens to be situ- 
ated should not be asked to bear all the 
cost attendant upon its proper manage- 
ment in the general public interest. And 
we must recognize that the adequate 
solution of our forest land problem fre- 
quently will entail costs, heavy costs; 
that this is not a matter of the federal 
government gratuitously intervening in 
and sharing a profitable enterprise, but 


that to the contrary the work of forest 
perpetuation or regeneration will, with 
reference to a large proportion of for- 
est lands, entail heavy initial outlays, 
substantial carrying charges, and returns 
so long deferred as to make the problem 
of finance almost insuperable for any 
agency other than the wealthier states or 
the federal government. 

One present school of thought con- 
tends that the perpetuation of our forest 
resources is the function and responsi- 
bility of the states; another, that it is the 
function and privilege of private initia- 
tive; both consequently deducting the 
conclusion that it is a matter in which the 
intervention of the federal government is 
wholly unjustified except as a measure of 
watershed protection in relation to inter- 
state navigable streams. As a theory, this 
view is supportable; as a matter of practi- 
cal economy, it disregards the fact that 
there are many obstacles—economic and 
otherwise—to the complete discharge of 
the function and responsibility by states 
and individuals, and offers no alternative 
which constitutes an adequate solution. 

In the October, 1929, issue of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry, Chapman sets 
forth in convincing detail the results of 
an extended canvass of state forest agen- 
cies as to the present and probable future 
progrss of the states in meeting the for- 
est situation. In its preliminary report of 
a year or so ago, the special committee of 
the Society set forth the results of its 
canvass of the present and prospective 
progress of private owners in meeting the — 
forest situation. These findings within 
these two fields probably are the most 
complete and dependable and current 
statements obtainable of the present or 
probable degree to which the states and 
private owners are prepared to assume 
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and discharge this responsibility. If these 
determined steps are conceded to be ade- 
quate, then it seems almost inevitable that 
professional foresters as a class must re- 
tract a majority of the representations 
hitherto made as to the place of forestry 
and its future requirements. If these de- 
termined steps are conceded not to be 
adequate, then the place and scope of fed- 
eral activity in the solution of this prob- 
lem through the actual acquisition and 
permanent management of forest land 
deserves impersonal and constructive con- 
sideration. 

In summation of the answers to this 
first question, justification for active and 
extensive participation by the federal 
government may be based upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The nation is directly involved, first, 
because the problem of forest and. water- 
shed protection is so widely interstate as 
to be wholly national in character; 
second, because it must, in the nature of 
things, share the collective problems of 
the states; third, because it is the con- 
stitutional and by all means the best 
agency through which problems of mu- 
tual concern to the several states may be 
worked out; fourth, because it is in a 
better position to plan and carry out long- 
term programs; fifth, because the com- 
posite national thought and understand- 
ing is prepared to arrive at more compre- 
hensive and correct conclusions as to the 
requirements of the situation; sixth, be- 
cause it can more equitably distribute 
among all the beneficiaries the financial 
burden which would be entailed; and 
seventh, because it can more economically 
finance costs and maintain the required 
technological and organizational ma- 
chinery. Federal participation in the nec- 
essary program of public forest land 
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acquisition and management, on a large 
scale, is vital to its success; and the in- 
auguration of such a program apparently 
is vital to the public policy of forest 
preservation. 

2. For what major purposes should 
the federal government purchase forest 
lands? 

‘These may be summarized as follows: 

1. Permanent maintenance of the 
navigability of streams through the ap- 
propriate conservation of the forest and 
soil values of the watersheds tributary 
thereto. 

2. Provision for future timber sup- 
plies directly under national control to 
the extent necessary to safeguard essen- 
tial public interests, including require- 
ments for purposes of national defense. 

3. The promotion of reforestation and 
timber production on forest lands other 
than those whose acquisition is contem- 
plated, by creating means for: 

a. Development of the principles 
and practices of silvicultural manage- 
ment necessary for successful timber 
growing in the various forest regions and 
forest types and on the various forest 
soils in the country. 

b. Large scale demonstrations of 
the application of such principles and 
practices, as examples and dramatizations 
of timber growing, for the guidance of 
other forest land owners. 

c. Specifically, constructive partici- 
pation in the more expensive, difficult, 
and problematical phases of forest regen- 
eration. 

3. By what policy should the federal 
forest land purchase work be governed? 

The law under which purchase work is 
conducted requires prior consent by the 
state legislature. The scope of the fed- 
eral purchase work within a state, there- 
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fore, is definitely under the control of the 
state’s legislative body. In some few 
cases the Act of Consent provides for the 
further prior approval and concurrence 
of certain state officials or, in one case, of 
the county officials. 

Aside from the statutory requirement, 
the acquisition policy is controlled by 
four fundamental principles which are: 

a. That federal and state forest 
programs should be fully coérdinated. 

b. That federal purchases must not 
conflict with the best interests of local 
political units or be unduly burdensome 
upon them. 

c. That federal acquisition should 
not enter fields where a reasonable pros- 
pect exists that state or private initiative 
will take care of the essential needs. 

d. In general, that the program 
shall not go beyond the nation’s reason- 
able share in and responsibility for find- 
ing a solution to the country’s forest 
problem. 

Detailed and impersonal analysis of 
all that hitherto has been done under the 
Weeks Law and the Clarke-McNary 
Law and of all that is being proposed 
for further accomplishment, will, I think, 
clearly establish the fact that the program 
proposed by the Forest Service conforms 
in all respects to the policy above out- 
lined. 

4. Should the federal government in 
its acquisition program function only 
within cooperating states, or also in states 
where cooperation is unobtainable? 

This question requires consideration 
of the fact that in many of the states 
which embrace the future forest lands of 
the nation, the present burden of financ- 
ing programs of internal improvement, 
education, etc., strains the state’s finan- 
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cial resources almost to the limit. The 
state’s responsibility in the work of forest 
regeneration is not generally recognized 
or accepted by the rank and file of its 
citizens, whose thought on the subject, 
where it exists at all, frequently is con- 
fused by the promoters of colonization 
projects or other movements to increase 
population and taxable wealth, or by the 
negative representations of interests with 
whose plans a sound program of public 
forestry might conflict. In states where 
these conditions prevail, adequate state 
codperation in the acquisition and perma- 
nent management of forest lands is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, and yet it may be in 
these same states that the need for the 
constructive regeneration of forest lands 
is most acute and urgent. If the federal 
acquisition work were limited either by 
statute or administrative policy to only 
the states prepared to codperate ade- 
quately in the acquisition of forest land, 
it would be confined to the states which 
financially and otherwise are best pre- 
pared to work out the problem with mini- 
mum federal aid and would be withheld 
from the states which really have the 
most acute and urgent need for federal 
assistance. The result, from a national 
standpoint, would be a variable and dis- 
torted program of federal action rather 
than a program based upon fundamental 
national needs and broad economic and 
social considerations. 

5. Should the federal government, in 
placing additional lands under perma- 
nent forest management, function only 
through the agency of the state, or as an 
independent agency in forest land man- 
agement? 

The general forest policy of the fed- 
eral government, as expressed in the 
Weeks Law and the Clarke-McNary 
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Law, is one of financial assistance to 
the states and of action through state 
agencies. This is as it should be. When 
it comes to the actual investment in real 
properties of national funds, derived by 
taxation from all of the citizens of the 
nation, the decision is not so obvious. For 
example, the question of ownership and 
right of disposal would frequently arise. 
The fact that the lands are being ac- 
quired to conserve national rather than 
local needs demands consideration. The 
determination of appropriate objectives 
of management would involve many fac- 
tors beyond the boundaries of the states. 
The extent and mobility of the fed- 
eral government’s technical organization 
would permit of direct attack upon many 
problems the states would not be so well 
prepared to meet. 

It should be remembered that the full 
fruition of the program proposed by the 
Forest Service would mean that from 90 
to 98 per cent of the forest lands within 
a given state would still be left for state 
or private management. The question, 
therefore, arises as to whether the ener- 
gies and resources of the state forest or- 
ganization should partly be expended 
upon lands which the federal govern- 
ment is prepared to manage and protect 
or whether they might not more profit- 
ably be expended on additional lands 
within the state which otherwise may not 
receive either protection or management. 
In view of the magnitude of the forest 
problem the direct application to its solu- 
tion of all the technological and adminis- 
trative facilities of the federal govern- 
ment, along properly coérdinated but in- 
dependent lines, would seem distinctly 
worth while and to be desired by all 
agencies which wish to attain maximum 
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progress in the establishment and de- 
velopment of an adequate forest policy. 

6. What is the primary obligation and 
function of the federal government in 
this movement; should it be the acquisi- 
tion and conservation of the existing 
stands of timber, or the regeneration of 
depleted forest lands as safeguards to 
future timber needs and national welfare 
and security? 

As an abstract principle of future so- 
cial and industrial security the acquisi- 
tion and conservation of the remaining 
stands of timber by the federal govern- 
ment would have many intriguing fea- 
tures. There are, however, many practi- 
cal obstacles to the adoption of such a 
principle. The first would be that of cost. 
Even our present residue of timber 
wealth has a tremendous monetary value, 
consequently the adoption of the princi- 
ple would mean one of two things, either 
an outlay of federal funds tremendously 
in excess of the highest figure hitherto 
suggested, or the confinement of govern- 
ment control to so small a proportion of 
the forest area as to raise serious ques- 
tion of its effectiveness. “The second con- 
sideration is that the unwrecked lands 
which still support valuable stands of 
timber apparently offer the most promis- 
ing and favorable conditions for state or 
private forest management and, there- 
fore, the least need for federal participa- 
tion. The third consideration is that 
these remaining stands of timber consti- 
tute the bases of our existing timber in- 
dustries, so that a widespread assumption 
of control by the federal government 
over the lands now supporting mature 
and commercially valuable stands of 
timber would, in a way, amount to a na- 
tionalization of our timber industry. 
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As a general principle, the federal gov- 
ernment should undertake the measures 
essential to future security which other 
agencies are not prepared to accomplish. 
As a matter of fact, the hazardous point 
in our forest problem is not in the im- 
mediate present but in the somewhat dis- 
tant future. For the time being, our for- 
est resources are adequate to our immedi- 
ate needs and forestry is suffering from 
excessive liquidation rather than under- 
production. The critical period will 
occur a half century from now, and the 
logical process by which it can be met is 
to restore to production the lands from 
which the forests have already been re- 
moved. 

Speaking generally, the most difficult, 
expensive, and problematical phase of 
forestry is the regeneration of denuded 
or depleted lands. It is the feature of for- 
estry which involves the heaviest outlay, 
the longest non-productive period, and 
the greatest uncertainty as to successful 
outcome. It, therefore, is the feature of 
forestry in which adequate private or 
state action seems least probable; the fea- 
ture in which the direct aid and codpera- 
tion of all the people of the nation work- 
ing through the federal government 
seems most necessary and desirable. The 
redemption of the depleted lands requires 
a form of reconstructive action of such 
magnitude as to be obviously a general 
public responsibility. 

The argument frequently is made that 
the depleted or denuded lands are now in 
as bad condition as they can be, that no 
great harm can result if they continue in 
their present unproductive condition for 
another quarter century or half century, 
that consequently they may for the time 
being be excluded from consideration in 
favor of the more productive or better 
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forested lands. This argument disre- 
gards the fact that a continuation of the 
present condition actually means a loss 
of productive economic value; that these 
lands will require probably a half century 
of preparation before they properly will 
contribute to national needs; and that 
since the national needs probably will 
materialize within a half century, the 
work of preparation should begin now if 
it is to be timely and effective. 

7. What kinds of land should be pur- 
chased by the federal government; the 
best, the average, or the poorest soils; the 
best, the average, or the poorest types of 
forest cover; the remaining stands of ma- 
ture timber, or advanced second-growth, 
or young second-growth, or depleted land 
requiring a large degree of artificial re- 
forestation or long unproductive periods 
of protection to induce natural reforesta- 
tion? 

The answer is that the federal govern- 
ment should purchase reasonable propor- 
tions of all the kinds enumerated ; that it 
is in fact purchasing all of the kinds. 
There is no warrant for the belief that 


the lands hitherto acquired or to be ac- — 


quired under the Weeks Law and the 
Clarke-McNary Law are all of the 
poorest soil type or in the poorest condi- 
tion of forest production. Such a belief 
is far from the fact. 

For example, in the Eastern District 
four site qualities have been established ; 
termed, for convenience, cove, lower 
slope, upper slope, and ridge. Compared 
to Frothingham’s classification, the cove 
type embraces the lower part of his high- 
est site and all of his second site. Lower 
slope is comparable to his third classifica- 
tion, upper slope to his fourth, and ridge 
to his fifth. More than 40 per cent of the 
land acquired in the Eastern District 
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falls within the cove and lower slope 
classifications. In the northern Lake 
States four site quality classes are used, 
the first comprising the best of the white 
pine and hardwood soil types ; the second, 
the heavy sands of the Norway pine type; 
the third, the light sands of the Norway 
and jack pine types; and the fourth, the 
swamps divided into productive swamps 
supporting white spruce and allied spe- 
cies, and the unproductive swamps sup- 
porting black spruce and other stagnant 
growth. No complete analysis has been 
made of the lands acquired to date, but it 
is safe to assume that nearly one-half of 
the lands within the purchase areas estab- 
lished or proposed will fall within the 
better site qualities. 

A similar comment may be made with 
regard to forest cover. The lands pur- 
chased range all the way from areas sup- 
porting practically nothing but fire 
cherry, blackberry, etc., to lands support- 
ing several thousand feet per acre of 
choice species. The 3 million acres or 
so of land hitherto acquired in the East- 
ern District is estimated to support over 
5 billion board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber. Spread over the entire acreage this 
is not a large volume per acre, but it does 
demonstrate that timbered as well as non- 
timbered lands have been, are being, and 
will be acquired whenever practicable. 

On the other hand, poor soils have 
been acquired as have also many denuded 
areas. This is as it should be. To realize 
the true intent and value of the national 
forests they should embrace the whole 
diverse range of conditions from the best 
to the poorest, so that upon them it will 
be possible for the federal government to 
work out and demonstrate the forest 
practices and principles of management 
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applicable to each type of land and each 
condition of cover. 

8. How large a proportion of the tim- 
ber productive land should be acquired 
by the federal government in the regions 
covered by its program? 

In general, the answer should be: The 
minimum proportion adequate to meet 
the federal government’s share of the 
obligation and to meet the requirements 
of the public welfare. As previously 
stated, the maximum program proposed 
under present legislation and_ policy 
would involve the acquisition of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the forested land 
within the regions to which it applies. In 
only one state does the area proposed for 
purchase exceed 10 per cent of the forest 
area, That is New Hampshire, where 
the ultimate acquisition of the lands 
within the boundaries of the White 
Mountain National Forest will entail 
federal ownership of approximately 17 
per cent of the forest area of the state. 
Incidentally, this program is earnestly and 
strenuously supported by the people of | 
New England. The next highest state is 
Virginia, where the total program would 
involve 9 per cent of the state’s forest 
area. In Minnesota, the total area to be 
acquired, including 800,000 acres re- 
served from the public domain, and 190,- 
OOo acres purchased from the Chippewa 
Indians, would approximate 8 per cent 
of the forest area. Arkansas, including 
almost 1,000,000 acres of public domain, 
would approximate 8 per cent. In other 
states, the proportion ranges downward 
to 1.6 in Louisiana and 0.7 per cent in 
Maine. It thus seems evident that there 
will be no states within which the pro- 
posed federal purchase program will 
militate against the full exercise of state, 
county, municipal, or private initiative in 
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forest acquisition and management. Ex- 
cept where watershed protection is par- 
ticularly urgent and important, or where 
more extensive federal participation has 
been urged by the people of the states 
themselves, the program contemplates no 
larger acquisition of lands than are nec- 
essary to permit the federal government 
to initiate in a practical way the pio- 
neer studies and demonstrations through 
which the soundness of forest manage- 
ment can be determined and established 
and other agencies inspired to apply like 
principles of management to the proper- 
ties under their control. 

9g. Should the national forest adminis- 
trative units be large in area and few in 
number, or the reverse? 

The answer depends upon the purpose 
for which the national forest is created. 
If watershed protection is the primary 
objective, the area should be of sufficient 
extent to have an appreciable influence on 
streamflow; in other words, it should 
embrace a reasonable proportion of the 
entire drainage area. If, on the other 
hand, the purpose is largely experimental 
and demonstrational, the area should be 
held to the minimum consistent with the 
objective for which it is established and 
with the need for economical administra- 
tion under the principles of organization 
and management inherent in the Forest 
Service. It should, however, be of suffi- 
cient extent to embrace an adequate cross 
section of the soil and cover types charac- 
teristic of the region, so that its full ex- 
perimental and demonstrational value 
may be realized with economy. 

In conformity with this principle, the 
original system of Weeks Law forests are 
comparatively large in area. This is true, 
also, of the Ouachita and Ozark For- 
ests in Arkansas, the Superior Forest in 
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Minnesota, and the Huron Forest in 
Michigan, which were created originally 
to embrace unreserved public lands. 
With these exceptions the units estab- 
lished in the northern Lake States will 
range from 112,250 acres to 250,000 
acres in area. In the southern pine region 
the proposed new units will be from as 
little as 25,000 acres to as much as 150,- 
000 acres. These are gross figures and it 
is quite improbable that all of the land 
within the boundaries will be acquired 
by the federal government. 

10. Should the federal government's 
timber-productive. activities be competi- 
tive with private timber production or 
supplemental? 

This question answers itself. Good 
public policy and good forest policy dic- 
tate that the forest activities of the fed- 
eral government should be supplemental 
to and supportive of private timber pro- 
duction, never destructively competitive. 
It is generally recognized and conceded 
that the major solution of our future 
problem lies in the stimulation of timber 
production by the private owners and the 
lesser political units. The federal gov- 
ernment, as a manager of land, could not, 
as such, adopt a course wholly incon- 
sistent with the general forest policy of 
the nation. 

But so far as the lands involved in the 
purchase program are concerned, serious 
competition with private timber produc- 
tion is highly improbable. To begin with, 
the government’s holdings will be too 
small proportionately to materially influ- 
ence markets or prices. In the second 
place, it probably will have a consider- 
ably higher proportion of lands requiring 
heavy capital investments and longer in- 
tervening periods before full production 
is attained. In the third place, the na- 
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tional forests, in common with other pub- 
lic forests, normally will be regarded as 
the chief sources of supply for specialty 
timbers of kinds which will not be pro- 
duced in current commercial forest prac- 
ice under the new régime. When one 
considers the infinite fields of service 
which are being opened to forestry 
through the developments in wood chem- 
istry, it seems extremely doubtful that 
the production of timber upon 5 per cent 
of the forest area by the federal govern- 
ment would react adversely against tim- 
ber production on the remaining 95 per 
cent by other political agencies or by pri- 
vate owners. 

11. Should the federal program of 
forest land purchases be designed pri- 
marily with a view to the largest immedi- 
ate financial return (a) to the federal 
treasury and (b) to the local political 
units, or primarily to most effectively 
meet the industrial and economic situa- 
tion which will exist after the remaining 
stands of timber have been reduced to a 
point where they are insufficient to meet 
actual social and industrial needs? 

Any subordination of desirable princi- 
ples of silvicultural management to the 
assumed financial need of units of gov- 
ernment militates against their full effec- 
tiveness. The dominant objective of the 
program is to establish conditions essen- 
tial to the future security and progress of 
the nation. With an objective of such 
vital consequence the question of return 
to the federal treasury becomes wholly 
secondary in importance, and with each 
succeeding year this feature becomes less 
controlling in its relation to current ap- 
propriations. 

The question of return to the county 
treasury is less readily disposed of. Logi- 
cally, it should not be a governing influ- 
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ence in the formulation of a major na- 
tional policy ; in actual practice it cannot 
always be disregarded. But ordinarily, in 
a county where the withdrawal from 
taxation of two or three townships of low 
value land actually threatens the con- 
tinued existence of the county, the situa- 
tion has progressed so far that the pur- 
chase and sale of mature timber by the 
federal government, in order to make 35 
per cent of the receipts thereof available 
to the county, is only a temporary allevia- 
tion of a condition due primarily to other 
economic circumstances and, in the long 
run, is apt to be ineffective. It, therefore, 
represents a questionable use of the fed- 
eral funds available for forestry, from 
which a much greater and more endur- 
ing public benefit would be derived if 
they were instead invested in proportion- 
ately much larger areas of productive 
forest soils supporting, or capable of sup- 
porting, the stands of young trees which 
must constitute the timber supply of this 
nation a half century from now. 


Among the criticisms directed at the 
acquisition work of the Forest Service 
are three of outstanding interest. One is 
that it is purely a land purchase program, 
inspired by a desire to acquire the largest 
acreage of land at the lowest unit cost, 
to which end the purchase of high-priced 
lands in old units has been abandoned in 
favor of cheap lands in new units. A 
second is that areas have been or are pro- 
posed in regions where opportunities for 
private forestry are good, and where the 
federal lands would be in competition 
with private owners. Still another is that 
the extension of the acquisition work is 
splitting the federal funds available for 
forestry ; that its growth has been at the 
expense of those federal forest activities 
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which are most conducive to the full de- 
velopment of private forestry. 

As to the first criticism, the acknowl- 
edgement may be made that the objective 
has been to apply the available funds to 
the largest practicable extent of territory, 
not as a means of making the largest 
paper showing of low unit costs, but 
rather to bring the largest area of poten- 
tial forest land under constructive pro- 
tection and development. This is wholly 
in harmony with the intent of the Weeks 
Law and the Clarke-McNary Law. For 
example, the Senate Select Committee in 
its report stated, “ The committee advo- 
cates an expansion of the federal pur- 
chases to include portions of the denuded 
or cut-over areas in the regions where the 
principal bodies of such lands occur.” 
But, notwithstanding this fact, the as- 
sumption that nothing but the cheapest 
and poorest land is sought is far from 
correct. The system of purchase areas 
was laid out in relation to the general 
forest situation, and not on the basis of 
land valuations. 

Where price has been a consideration 
in the exclusion of lands from purchase 
areas, it has been a price fixed by values, 
or assumed values, for purposes other 
than forestry, as for example values for 
summer home or resort use, hunting pre- 
serves, or industrial purposes. There 
have been no eliminations of lands clearly 
most valuable for timber production sim- 
ply because that value was more than 
the United States wished to pay. Where 
lands within purchase areas remain un- 
acquired, it is because the owners hold 
them at prices which cannot be supported 
or justified by detailed appraisals, or in 
comparison with the prices for which 
other lands of equal productive quality 
and value can be secured elsewhere. A 
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reduction of the demand price to a figure 
within the appraised value usually results 
in their purchase. 

As to the second criticism, it perhaps 
is true that areas have been proposed in 
regions where opportunities for private 
forestry are good, but not in regions 
where the assurance of adequate private 
forestry is good. For example, the pro- 
gram of the Cooper River Lumber Co. 
was one of the principal reasons why the 
Forest Service did not locate purchase 
areas in eastern North Carolina and 
South Carolina. As for competition with 
private owners, one can withdraw all ex- 
isting and proposed purchase areas from 
the picture, and still find almost un- 
limited opportunity for private forestry, 
in which present or immediately prospec- 
tive private action of a permanent and 
sufficient character is of only minor pro- 
portions. 

The third criticism is hardly supported 
by the facts. In the basic bill, the Act of 
March 1, 1911, $200,000 was provided 
for state and private codperation, and 
$11,000,000 for acquisition of lands, at 
the rate of $1,000,000 for the first half 
year and $2,000,000 for each of the suc- 
ceeding five years. In other words, the 
provision for codperation was IO per cent 
of the provision for acquisition. Since 
that time, with the exception of one 
single year, the appropriations for acquisi- 
tion have been held to or below the origi- 
nal basis, while the appropriations for 
state and private codperation have 
mounted progressively until for the fiscal 
year 1931 they stand at $1,700,000. 
Starting on a Io per cent basis compared 


to acquisition they already have attained — 


an 85 per cent basis and, we hope, are 
still climbing. 
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I think it safely may be asserted that 
there has been a reasonable segregation 
of thought with reference to acquisition 
and state and private cooperation; that 
each has been considered on its separate 
merits. It is a fine question of strategy 
as to whether what has hitherto been the 
stronger movement should be subordi- 
nated to what has hitherto been the less 
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favored one, or whether the stronger one 
should be allowed to retain its strength 
and the other developed to an equal 
strength. Apparently the latter course is 
the one which in the long run will con- 
tribute most to the development of a 
sound forest policy, and it is the one 
which is being followed by the Forest 
Service. 


EXPANSION OF OUR PUBLIC FORESTS’ 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 
Dean, Yale School of Forestry 


"@ WHE formulation of an adequate 
wm program of public forests is one 
#4 of the most urgent steps in ad- 
vancing the movement of forestry in this 
country. The principle that the public 
should own a portion of the forests of 
the country is generally endorsed by for- 
esters and by the nation. The extent of 
such public ownership, the respective 
parts to be played by the federal govern- 
ment, the states, and the lesser govern- 
mental units, and the policies of acquisi- 
tion are not so clear. Opinions on these 
points differ widely in our own profes- 
sion. In fact, I frequently find a lack of 
real conviction regarding the immediate 
necessity to extend on a large scale the 
system of public forests. Very commonly 
this feature of a national policy of for- 
estry is subordinated to other measures 
and regarded with more or less com- 
placency. 

At the very beginning of this discussion 
I wish to make clear that our forest situa- 
tion will not be met by any one measure, 
such as fire protection, tax reform, pub- 
lic education, forest research, public sub- 
sidies to private owners, public regula- 
tion of private forests, or even a system 
of public forests. My purpose in this 
paper is to emphasize anew the place of 
the public forest in a national policy or 
program of forestry, to call attention to 
the inadequacy of our present system of 
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public forests, and to urge the vital 
need of building up a system of publicly 
owned forest reservations that is really 
commensurate with the requirements of 
the country. 

American forestry has in large part 
been built up through the public forests. 
The application of forestry on any sub- 
stantial scale began with the establish- 
ment of the national forests. These and 
other federal and state reservations con- 
stitute the focal point of public interest 
and support of forestry, of advance in 
forest protection, and, in considerable 
measure, of applied forest management 
and silviculture, and in saying this I do 
not minimize the codperative fire protec- 
tive work carried on in various states. 

It is a fact worthy of repetition that 
practically all countries, which have 
progressed in forestry, have a definite 
policy of ownership of a portion of the 
forests by the public. The amount of 
land publicly owned in most of the for- 
eign countries is, however, in a measure 
accidental. Just as in our country, the 
public lands were originally parcelled out 
to private individuals, and the bulk of the 
forests now publicly owned represent 
what remained after the policy of dis- 
posal was stopped. The public forests in 
Europe do not represent what should be 
under public ownership by any means. 
Most of the countries are endeavoring to 
enlarge their forests. The progress of 
acquisition is slow on account of finan- 
cial limitations. 
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As we look back over our own history 
it is clear that the lands unfit for agri- 
culture should have been retained in pub- 
lic ownership and the timber made avail- 
able under an orderly system of sale 
adapted to the industrial needs of the 
people. The utter failure to meet the 
timberland problem is one of the striking 
features of the history of the administra- 
tion of the public domain. This genera- 
tion and many to follow will bear a heavy 
burden on account of the lack of fore- 
sight of the government in the last cen- 
tury. 

We stopped the disposal of the public 
forest lands before they had entirely 
passed out of the hands of the nation. 
This residue of public forests, now set 
aside as national forests, serves wide na- 
tional needs whose importance will be 
felt increasingly with the passing years. 
They are, however, largely localized in 
the far West. There is equal need of 
public forests well distributed in the 
East ; in fact we now see that in the west- 
ern mountains there are large areas 
privately owned which ultimately should 
be added to the public forests. 

The need of public forests in the East 
has been recognized in the policy of 
establishing national forests under the 
authority of the Weeks Law, and by the 
creation of state forests in a number of 
the more progressive states. Progress 
has, however, been very slow. The 
acquisition of public forests in the East 
must in considerable part be accomplished 
through purchase of lands from private 
owners, necessarily an arduous and ex- 
pensive process. Oftentimes the acquisi- 
tion must proceed very deliberately in 
order to avoid speculative increases in 
land prices; and the negotiations with a 
large number of owners, examination of 
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titles, surveys, appraisals, etc. always re- 
quire time. These factors have not been 
the sole cause of the sluggish progress in 
acquisition. The limitation of appropria- 
tions has been the chief retarding influ- 
ence. 

The fact is that the nation at large 
and the people of the individual states 
do not realize the value and the urgent 
need of public forests. The efforts to 
promote the expansion of the public for- 
ests have been halting and ineffective. 
Immediately after the last great Mis- 
sissippi floods, the Forest Service outlined 
a clear-cut program of acquisition to sup- 
plement the plans already under way for 
building up the public forests in the 
White Mountains and Southern Appa- 
lachians. This program has not had the 
vigorous support essential to carry it very 
far. The army engineers ignored or op- 
posed it; some of the forestry leaders in 
the states were indifferent or in opposi- 
tion to it; and other adverse influences 
have tended to neutralize the new move- 
ment for larger public forests in the 
East. 

The proposals for federal watershed 
forests cover only a part of the program 
of public forests needed by the nation. 
We need a policy as definite as that 
drawn up by Mr. Sherman for the Mis- 
sissippi watersheds, applicable to the 
whole country with a clear definition of 
the respective functions of the federal 
government and the states in working it 
out. The country does not realize the 
magnitude of the undertaking. Until it 
does, legislative appropriations will con- 
tinue to be inadequate. 

In discussing the expansion of public 
forests one encounters at once the ques- 
tion of the relative responsibilities of the 
federal and the state governments. Lack 
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of a clear understanding on this point in- 
evitably results in the failure of both the 
government and the states to do their re- 
spective parts in forestry. Accordingly I 
shall discuss first the federal problems. 

Why should the federal government 
own forests at all? The answer is that 
there are national interests that will not 
be safeguarded if the problem is left to 
the states or to private owners. The first 
responsibility of the federal government 
is to continue its ownership and control 
of the present system of national forests. 
If this is not to be the policy of the na- 
tion, it is fatuous to endeavor to extend 
the national forests by purchase. The na- 
tional forests stand as one of the most 
conspicuous illustrations of a successful 
government enterprise. This success has 
depended in considerable measure on the 
conception of their permanence. Long- 
time plans looking far into the future 
have governed the organization of the 
forests and every operation upon them 
from the location and construction of im- 
provements to application of silvicultural 
practice in the timber sales. Continuity 
of policy of administration, traditions 
and ideals of service to the community 
and nation, and the permanent character 
of the establishment, have formed the 
foundation for building a personnel that 
in morale and efficiency stands in the first 
rank in the government or elsewhere. 

I am not an alarmist when I say that 
influences are at work calculated to break 
down the whole system or seriously to 
impair its efficiency. The revival of the 
efforts to parcel the national forests 
among the states cannot be viewed with 
indifference. A struggle over that ques- 
tion is likely to be forced on us soon or 
before many years. A change of adminis- 
tration, such as the proposed transfer of 
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the Forest Service from the Department 
of Agriculture, where it belongs from 
every sound consideration of good or- 
ganization, to the Interior Department, 
where it does not belong from a func- 
tional standpoint, would almost inevi- 
tably be followed by changes in policy 
and point of view and would have disas- 
trous effects that it is uncomfortable to 
contemplate. 

The older men here recall the bitter 
struggle of the early days to break down 
the national forests. First it was a 
frontal attack against the idea of any 
public reservations. When this failed, a 
series of devices was employed to cut off 
portions of the forests piecemeal and re- 
store them to the public domain. Failure 
in this was followed by efforts to trans- 
fer the forests to the states, and finally 
there came the endeavor to break down 
the efficiency of the Forest Service, ex- 
pressed in a multitude of ways. 

To those of us who went through that 
fight, the incidents seem but yesterday. 
Much of the pressure was instigated by 
local special interests which revolted 
against the change from the old system — 
of loose land disposal with its opportuni- 
ties for private speculation in public re- 
sources often amounting to actual private 
control of public lands. You will remem- 
ber the memorials from the Colorado and 
Wyoming legislatures, from the grazing 
and mining interests, and from the west- 
ern governors, and the drive against the 
forests by conspicuous figures in Congress 
who were the spokesmen of the old Land 
Office system of public land disposal. - 
Doubtless you recall also the determined 
effort of Senator A. B. Fall, later Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to have the national 
forests turned over to the states, and his 
final proposal that he would be satisfied 
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if the national forests of New Mexico 
were retained in government ownership 
provided they be placed under the ad- 
ministration of the state. This agitation 
died down about 1914 on account of the 
recognition that the national forest plan 
was a success and rendering a vast public 
service. But there has persisted in certain 
quarters the old feeling that the states 
should possess these areas, and today 
there are men and interests awaiting the 
opportunity to revive the proposal. 

The most disconcerting incident that 
has occurred recently has been the utter- 
ance of the Secretary of the Interior on 
the subject. Mr. Wilbur is advocating 
the transfer to the states of the remain- 
ing public domain. He first set forth the 
plan in a speech at Boise, Idaho, on July 
9, 1929, before a conference of governors 
of several western states. Among other 
things he stated: “ It seems to me that 
it is time for a new public land policy 
which will include transferring to those 
states willing to accept the responsibility, 
the control of the surface rights of all 
public lands not included in national 
parks or monuments or in the national 
forests. With sound state policies based 
on factual thinking it may develop that 
it is wiser for the states to control even 
the present national forests.”’ 

Later the Secretary indicated that the 
transfer of the national forests to the 
states was not in contemplation. It is 
clear that in his first consideration of 
the plan of the transfer of the public 
lands to the states, the cession of the for- 
ests would follow in logical sequence. In 
my opinion he was right. It would fol- 
low unless after a vigorous fight the 
general public should assert its right to 
retain control over these properties that 
involve vast national interests. Person- 
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ally, I am opposed to any plan which 
would involve a general grant of the 
bulk of the remaining public lands to the 
states, and for reasons of public policy 
not directly related to the possible effect 
on the national forests. Nevertheless I 
am confident that a surrender of responsi- 
bilities on the lands owned by the nation, 
such as has been proposed, would result 
in grave danger of similar action with 
reference to the national forests. 

There are also influences operating to 
prevent the needed expansion of the na- 
tional forests in the East, based on the 
state rights idea. The efforts to prevent 
or restrict the acquisition activities of the 
government originate locally and in some 
instances are led by the state forestry 
officials themselves. A conspicuous illus- 
tration is the outspoken opposition to the 
Weeks Law by Mr. Besley, State For- 
ester of Maryland. In his address before 
the Society a year ago, he attacked the 
Weeks Law and federal acquisition of 
forest lands as unwise and a grave mis- 
take. I cannot believe that he or the 
other men who are working against the 
establishment of national forests in the 
East really comprehend the national sig- 
nificance of this farsighted undertaking 
or how much in the long run it will react 
to the benefit of the work of the several 
states. 

Federal acquisition is handicapped also 
by the indifference or actual opposition of 
men and interests who are not affected by 
states rights or local political influences. 
I was sorry to have Mr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, Secretary-Manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Association, ex- 
press himself as he recently did before 
the Director of the Budget. In his recent 
article in The Southern Lumberman he 
quotes himself as saying: “ A million dol- 
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lars for research now will be worth more 
than ten million dollars for forest land 
acquisition twenty-five years from now.” 
Taken in connection with the context of 
his article he apparently refers to acquisi- 
tion for the purpose of timber production. 
Of course such a statement to the Direc- 
tor of the Budget is hardly calculated to 
secure support of a program of public 
forest expansion. The inference to be 
drawn from Mr. Compton’s remark is 
that private owners are able to meet the 
needs of the country for forest products. 
Naturally this will focus attention on the 
way private owners are handling their 
forests. I don’t believe that the public 
will be satisfied with the conclusions from 
such an inquiry. 

No one appreciates better than I the 
importance of forest research; the ad- 
vancement of research is one of my spe- 
cial functions. But I do not permit my 
interest in research to blind me to the 
urgency of the expansion of the public 
forests, and I do not believe that the 
lumbermen of the country can afford to 
minimize the importance of this feature 
of forestry. 

The enabling acts establishing the na- 
tional forests and providing for their ad- 
ministration emphasized the objective of 
watershed protection. "The Weeks Law 
was based on the necessity to protect 
watersheds where national interests are 
involved. The national forests had for 
their purpose both watershed protection 
and timber production. The objective of 
water conservation, prevention of ero- 
sion, and checking of torrents and floods 
will always play an important part in the 
expansion of our public forests. 

After the struggle for the passage of 
the Weeks Law, watershed protection 
was given much less emphasis than for- 
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merly in the discussions of forestry. Per- 
haps this was due to the pressure of the 
problems of administration and the need 
of promoting a widespread system of fire 
protection. Perhaps sheer fatigue from 
the effort of combating the case-hardened 
ideas of Willis Moore and the Army 
Engineers was also a factor. The great 
Mississippi and other floods of recent 
years have brought again before the pub- 
lic the importance of watershed protec- 
tion and the need of publicly controlled 
forests on the slopes of our mountains 
and hills. 

The obstacle in the way of the enlarge- 
ment of public forests needed for general 
protective service is not so much direct 
opposition to the principle as a lack of 
real conviction that the same ends can- 
not be met in any other way. The idea 
still persists that if fire is kept out of the 
woods to a reasonable extent the water- 
shed values will be safeguarded, no mat- 
ter who owns the land. It is thought 
that if actual erosion is prevented the 
benefits of forests in water conservation 
will be secured. It is overlooked that 
watershed protection involves two pur- 
poses: first, the prevention of erosion; 
and second, the establishment of the best 
possible condition for the absorption of 


water by the soil and its distribution — 
through underground channels: We seek — 


to create a condition of soil which will 


secure a maximum of seepage flow of 


water. This is a more complex problem 
than the prevention of erosion, and the 
results of good or poor vegetative cover 
are more difficult to measure. 

We know, however, that the best con- 


ditions for underground waterflow are 


obtained under high forests maintained 


in good condition. I do not believe that, 
even if fire is kept out of the woods, the 
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abused and broken forest cover typical of 
private ownership will provide the pro- 
tection essential in such regions as the 
Southern Appalachians. Subsidized fire 
protection will not secure the results. 
Only public ownership with the best 
practice of forestry can satisfy the public 
requirements. ‘These facts are at the 
foundation of a comprehensive policy of 
acquisition of forests in the mountain 
regions. Where national interests are in- 
volved and where other forms of owner- 
ship may not confidently be expected to 
secure an equally effective protective ser- 
vice, the government should acquire the 
lands. Other public benefits, such as tim- 
ber production and recreation, constitute 
additional reasons for investments in ac- 
quisition, but watershed protection alone 
will justify the undertaking. 

The National Forest Reservation 
Commission, upon the recommendation 
of the Forest Service, has projected a 
policy of acquisition that involves the ac- 
quirement of about 6,000,000 acres in 
the East to complete the original Weeks 
Law project. Recent studies of the For- 
est Service have shown the desirability of 
acquiring additional areas on the Mis- 
sissippi watershed, totaling also about 
6,000,000 acres. This estimate of 12,- 
000,000 acres does not include the pur- 
chases projected in the Lake States and 
southern pine region located on naviga- 
ble rivers but to be acquired chiefly to 
promote timber production. The aggre- 
gate area of this class of land to be ac- 
quired is estimated at about 3,600,000 
acres. To this total should be added the 
lands within the national forests and 
areas outside the boundaries, which in the 
long run will not be properly handled 
under private ownership. It is estimated 
that the areas of productive forest land 
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now privately owned in the national for- 
ests, which should be acquired, aggregate 
not less than 12,000,000 acres. The 
amount of private land outside the na- 
tional forests that should be acquired is 
difficult to estimate on the basis of pres- 
ent information. A tentative estimate 
places the area at about five million acres. 
This would seem conservative. Some of 
this land may be secured under the policy 
of land and timber exchange now in 
operation. In the long run I believe that 
actual purchase must be resorted to. The 
total area of land now privately owned 
which should be acquired by the govern- 
ment, according to the foregoing esti- 
mates, would total about 32,000,000 
acres. 

The influence of forests on waters is 
obtained through maintaining proper soil 
and cover conditions on large aggregates 
of land. It is difficult to determine the 
precise effect of a single parcel of land 
on underground flows and other features 
of water conservation. In outlining a 
policy of protection forests it is not feasi- 
ble to select one type of land, as for ex- 
ample upper slopes, south or west slopes, 
or merely absolute forest lands. We must 
deal in land masses. Moreover, efficient 
administration of scattered parcels of 
public forests is difficult and often im- 
possible. Hence the need of consolidated 
areas. In the long run the consolidation 
of the national forests through the ac- 
quirement of the interior holdings is es- 
sential to secure the best management of 
the publicly owned portions, from the 
standpoint of protective benefits as well 
as orderly use of the various resources. 
Arguments over the precise value of spe- 
cific tracts for protective purposes are 
futile except where the danger of erosion 
is clearly demonstrable. Protection areas 
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should be laid out on a comprehensive 
basis and the lands within the units pro- 
gressively acquired to consolidate the 
holdings, excepting only such agricul- 
tural areas as may be safely retained 
without forest cover and may be advan- 
tageously used for farming and pastur- 
age. 

It may be said that I have not given 
sufficient emphasis to timber production 
and the great benefits which flow out of 
this service of public forests. I have 
purposely emphasized watershed protec- 
tion, to indicate the public necessity of 
expansion of the public forests from that 
standpoint alone. At the same time there 
is provided the production of timber of 
good quality that may definitely be 
counted on for the needs of the country, 
for local industrial development and sta- 
bility, and for other benefits that are de- 
rived from a sound economic balance be- 
tween the production of raw materials 
and use. 

The fact that a large amount of tim- 
ber may be produced justifies large pub- 
lic expenditures in acquiring forests. The 
forests in the long run will pay for them- 
selves and the watershed protection and 
other public advantages will be obtained 
without ultimate cost. Where a large 
part of the lands needed have already 
been cut over it will take time to bring 
the forests to a condition of self-support. 
It means a long-time investment but one 
which is sound from the standpoint of 
public finance. Our lack of foresight 
and prudence in handling the natural 
resources of the country places a great 
burden on the future. We can at least 
stop further needless waste and depletion 
and also make a capital investment in for- 
estry that will in a measure alleviate this 
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burden as far as forests and their benefits 
are concerned. 

Unfortunately the appropriations so 
far provided by Congress are so small 
that there has been a tendency to confine 
the purchases to a considerable extent to 
cheap land. As long as the areas are 
within the purchase units desired this 
policy should not be criticized. My own 
belief is that we have reached the point 
where the public should not hesitate to 
acquire lands within the purchase units 
which are stocked with timber. If the 
valuation is proper, the money invested 
will be recovered. The advantages are 
that the timber will be cut correctly, the 
returns will aid in meeting current ex- 
penses of management, and there will be 
outstanding demonstrations of silvicul- 
tural practice. This can be accomplished 
only if Congress appropriates funds more 
liberally than heretofore. Until there are 
adequate appropriations the policy of pur- 
chases will be influenced by the limita- 
tion of funds, with the failure to acquire 
many tracts needed in the best interests 
of the public enterprise. ; 

The values in the public forests, from 
both the standpoint of watershed protec- 
tion and of timber production, are so 
great that all the forests within the units 
that have been or may be designated for 
acquisition should be brought under good 
forest management as soon as possible. 
At the best it will take many years to 
complete the purchases. The public can- 
not afford to permit the lands, which it 
needs and intends later to acquire, to be 
subjected to continued abuse. For this — 
reason I advocate the bringing of these 
privately owned lands under public con- 
trol. They need good management— 
something better than mere fire protec- 
tion. Here is a point where federal regu- 
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lation may well begin. It should be pos- 
sible to work out a plan of control which 
would be effective from the standpoint 
of public necessity and at the same time 
not involve measures of confiscatory char- 
acter either from the legal or equitable 
standpoint. If the management needed 
to protect public interests involves costs 
that would be unreasonable to require of 
the owners, it would be appropriate for 
the public to meet the excess. The precise 
procedure would be a matter for con- 
structive study and planning. 

A program of federal forests needed 
for protective purposes, such as has been 
proposed by the Forest Service, is pos- 
sible of clear definition geographically. 
The national interests requiring federal 
activities in acquisition may fall under 
the head of protection of navigable 
streams, or of interstate waters, or of 
areas which for other reasons are of spe- 
cial significance to the country at large. 
In many cases the very magnitude of the 
problem of building up and maintaining 
public forests may place it beyond the 
power of individual states to handle. 
This is the case with the national forest 
system of the West. 

Very commonly national interests will 
be served by state forests. Where the 
states in meeting their local needs estab- 
lish public forests which at the same time 
serve national interests, the government 
obviously should refrain from creating 
federal forests. In some states objections 
are made to federal acquisition of land, 
because of the belief that the state work 
may be retarded thereby or because of an 
existing state rights sentiment. ‘The 
undertaking of federal acquisition is so 
great that for the time being the govern- 
ment may well confine its purchases to 
states which welcome this form of gov- 
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ernment activity. It is difficult to believe 
that the forestry interests of a state hav- 
ing ten to twenty million acres of forest 
land will be injured by the presence of a 
federal forest of several hundred thou- 
sand acres, particularly when there is 
little evidence that the state will meet 
the public needs through its own efforts. 
In time these states may see the benefits 
of national forests to other states and 
realize that they have suffered a loss 
through the lack of vision on the part 
of their leaders. 

I have confined my remarks chiefly to 
the acquisition of forests where the prob- 
lem of watershed protection is involved. 
The government now has authority 
through the Clarke-McNary Law to ac- 
quire forest lands for the primary pur- 
pose of timber production. ‘There is 
more room for difference of opinion about 
this feature of federal acquisition than in 
the case of protection forests. Of special 
importance is the problem of the exten- 
sive flat-land areas in the Lake States and 
the South, which were formerly covered 
with valuable coniferous forests and on 
which the forests have been progressively 
depleted or destroyed. The lands are 
suited only to forest growth. They are 
the areas which naturally should furnish 
large quantities of timber in the future 
for the needs of the nation. It is of in- 
terest to the country at large that the 
lands should be producing timber, just as 
it is a national necessity that the cotton 
or wheat lands be maintained in produc- 
tive use. Vast areas of pine plains have 
been devastated and today are idle. This 
represents a great loss to the nation as 
well as to the states. It is argued that the 
task of reclaiming these wastes is so great 
that the federal government alone can 
undertake their reclamation. Hence 
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there should be acquired extensive na- 
tional forests in these states. If 1 am not 
mistaken it was the reclamation idea that 
first led to the proposal for public for- 
esters in the flat-land regions. 

A second purpose has more recently 
been emphasized, namely the influence of 
the federal forests in promoting state 
and private effort in the introduction of 
forestry. Every federal forest if properly 
developed is a demonstration forest and a 
center of codperation with other owners 
in fire protection and in forest manage- 
ment. The two principles, namely, of 
reclamation and of demonstration, may 
not be inconsistent one with the other. 
On the other hand, the policy of acquisi- 
tion will be greatly affected by the pri- 
mary objective in view whether reclama- 
tion or demonstration. If the purpose is 
primarily the participation of the govern- 
ment in the reclamation of waste lands, 
the purchases naturally will be directed 
to the acquirement of extensive areas of 
cheap lands with a view to establishment 
of new forests upon them. This involves 
large appropriations for tree planting 
which Congress may or may not be ready 
to provide. If the demonstration idea is 
dominant the areas of land to be pur- 
chased will be in smaller units, and the 
government will acquire property carry- 
ing, at least in part, a good growing stock, 
in order that there may be a practical 
demonstration of forestry at once includ- 
ing the cutting and practical marketing 
of forest products. In this case the unit 
cost of the land will be larger and the 
whole plan of administration necessarily 
different. The purpose is public educa- 
tion and codperation designed to advance 
the practice of forestry by other owners 
rather than a direct public participation 
in forest production on a large scale. 
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The demonstration principle is likely 
to receive general acceptance. Person- 
ally, I believe that the government should 
take part in the undertaking. In some 
instances the states are financially com- 
petent to establish and maintain demon- 
stration forests, if they will. I cannot 
think of a better influence in meeting the 
forest situation than a federal enterprise, 
backed by the national credit, particularly 
where for many years a state must face 
such financial problems in other direc- 
tions that it will not be able to embark 
on an adequate policy of state forests. 

Even if demonstration forests are 
established, their effectiveness will be 
chiefly in bringing about a better han- 
dling of private lands which are not 
stripped clean of all forest growth. This 
leaves untouched the problem of the 
vast areas of devastated lands. The ex- 
istence of these areas and the injurious 
consequences that result from permitting 
them to remain unproductive are facts 
that cannot be ignored. A careful study 


in the field may show that private owner- | 
ship may be counted upon to put some of — 


them to beneficial use. If my informa- 
tion is correct, however, most of these 
areas will have to be reclaimed through 
public effort. Here is a question that 
challenges a direct answer. If I am 
right, shall the government participate in 
the reclamation or shall it be left to the 
states? I am inclined to believe that most 
of those states in which the bulk of these 
devastated areas are situated will not be 
able to reclaim them by their own finan- 
cial efforts, on account of the magnitude 
of the undertaking. I believe further that 
the problem is of such national impor- 


tance as to warrant federal expenditures. 


If the reclamation problem is one which 
must be undertaken by the public, cer- 
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tainly measures should be taken to pre- 
vent the addition to the devastated lands 
which later must in turn be reclaimed 
from the public purse; and some form of 
public regulation to prevent devastation 
of more land is a logical conclusion. 

It is obvious that there are involved 
questions of very far-reaching public pol- 
icy which require thoughtful study. 
They cannot be ignored but must be at- 
tacked with vision and courage. In the 
meantime, the special problem of reclaim- 
ing the waste lands should not be allowed 
to delay the acquisition of forests in the 
mountain areas, the extension of existing 
units of national forests, and the estab- 
lishment of demonstration areas. It is 
my understanding that the purchases by 
the government outside the range of pro- 
tection forests are very largely of a char- 
acter to serve as demonstration forests, 
and that they are in considerable part 
stocked with trees. An exception is per- 
haps the extension of the existing national 
forests in the Lake States over surround- 
ing waste lands. This is, of course, 
wholly desirable. There is perhaps room 
for discussion whether the size of new 
units is best adapted to the purpose of 
demonstration. 

I have sometimes thought that our 
ideas of the size of an area that should 
constitute a national forest have been 
influenced by the scale of lands com- 
prised in the western forests. For demon- 
stration purposes one should, I believe, be 
governed by the size of units that are 
likely to be privately owned in the future. 
The purpose is to demonstrate applied 
forestry for the encouragement of pri- 
vate owners. If most commercial tracts 
are likely to be from 20,000 to 50,000 
acres in size, I can see no great value 
in acquiring demonstration forests in 
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units of 100,000 acres or more. A tract 
of 20,000 acres or even less, with a good 
distribution of age classes and some 
timber ready for cutting, will be of 
far greater value in demonstrating prac- 
tical forestry than an area five or ten 
times as great which will not bring re- 
turns for many years. In other words, I 
would advocate putting the money avail- 
able for such purposes into well-stocked 
lands of small size rather than in large 
areas very poorly stocked or in considera- 
ble part waste. If both can be combined, 
so much the better. Our need for demon- 
stration is in handling woods and not 
merely in reforestation. 

The program of federal acquisition is 
relatively circumscribed. It leaves a gi- 
gantic problem of forestry to the states, 
particularly those in the East. Some of 
the leaders of forestry in the states do not 
advocate state forests at all, others only 
on a modest scale. In some cases the 
states are simply not in a financial condi- 
tion to embark on a program of forest 
acquisition. In other cases, there is a lack 
of appreciation of the great benefits of 
public forests. We sometimes hear the 
statement that codperation in fire protec- 
tion, tax reform, and public education 
will bring about private forestry. These 
measures and activities are fundamental, 
but I am convinced that the states with- 
out public forests will lag behind those 
which have a system of publicly owned 
areas which are under active manage- 
ment. First of all the public forest is the 
most effective instrument that has been 
discovered for advancing the interests of 
forestry. Every unit is a point of vantage 
in codperation. The state forester who 
can discuss forestry on the basis of actual 
experience is a better public teacher than 
the one who talks from the books or tells 
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what is done in some other state. I think 
that every extension forester will testify 
to his constant disappointments due to 
the inability to follow through in actual 
practice the measures which he advocates. 
We have only to go to Europe to see how 
private forestry has been built up around 
and through the influence of public for- 
ests. 

The formulation of a policy of state 
forests is more difficult in many ways 
than that for federal forests. We have 
to do with some forty states each hav- 
ing its peculiar conditions and problems. 
Some have already determined the ap- 
proximate location of the areas which 
should be publicly owned and are pro- 
ceeding to acquire them as fast as funds 
are made available. Other states have 
forest lands which have come into their 
possession through federal grants or 
otherwise and which may be made the 
nuclei of state forest reservations or 
parks. A new factor which vitally affects 
the public forest problem is the reversion 
of lands for delinquency in tax payments. 
Some of the lands are abandoned farms 
and some depleted timberlands. In most 
cases the lands revert to the counties and 
not to the states. Oftentimes the farm 
lands are so reduced in productiveness 
through erosion or otherwise that there 
is little likelihood of their further use for 
agriculture, or they are marginal lands 
which should never have been cleared, or 
they are absolute forest land. 

In any case, the lands are of value 
chiefly for forest growth. It is predicted 
by some that the process will increase 
rapidly in the near future. It is clear that 
the states or counties will have thrust 
upon them the ownership of a very large 
amount of lands that can be restored to 
usefulness only by stocking them with 
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trees. The units are often scattered, of 
varying sizes, costly to rehabilitate, diffi- 
cult to administer, and owned by the 
counties which are incapable of coping 
with such a complex situation. It is pos- 
sible that they may form the basis for 
state forests or county forests under state 
supervision and support. In any case, 
some of the states will have forced upon 
them a forest problem of very complex 
character and one which will require 
considerable outlays of money and effort 
to solve. It is intimately related to agri- 
culture and local community develop- 
ment and [ venture to predict that there 
will be an appeal for federal help in its 
solution in connection with the new effort 
to promote the general agricultural wel- 
fare of the nation. Confronted with con- 
ditions such as these, one may well pause 
in generalizing how the problem of pub- 
lic forests in the several states may or 
should be handled. It is evident, how- 
ever, that publicly owned forests, whether 
state or county, will assume much greater 
importance in state forestry than most 
persons have realized. 

The scope of this paper does not per- 
mit the description of what is being ac- 
complished in the various states. Men- 
tion should be made of the new plan of 


New York in promoting county forests - 
and in acquiring abandoned farm lands 


for reforestation. The municipal forest 
movement merits also mention and com- 
mendation; and a long story could be 
told of the undertakings to create systems 


of public parks which touch in manifold _ 


ways the establishment of systems of 
state and local forests. 
The compilation recently made by Mr. 


H. H. Chapman and published in the 


October, 1929, issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Forestry is the first effort to assemble 
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comprehensive information regarding the 
opinions of the state officials in regard 
to the program of acquisition which they 
have in mind for their respective states. 
It is very illuminating and in many ways 
encouraging. ‘The point of view in re- 
gard to the future needs of public forests 
differs widely among the several state 
foresters. I respect the men who have 
the vision and courage to set forth a 
large program, in face of public indiffer- 
ence, financial difficulties, and sometimes 
political opposition. Many of the states 
have a hard task ahead and it should be 
viewed with the greatest sympathy by the 
nation. 

I do not believe that in the final anal- 
ysis successful forestry will be attained 
without the existence of public forests 


on a substantial scale. Other measures 
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of public activity in forestry will not 
wholly accomplish the purpose. Even if 
tomorrow all the private forests of the 
country were placed under some system 
of public regulation, there would still re- 
main the need of public forests. When 
the government and the states have out- 
lined by field study the areas which 
should be brought under public owner- 
ship, the total which should be added to 
the present public forest system will be, 
I believe, at least from 60 to 80 million 
acres. This is a gigantic program. Satis- 
factory progress in advancing it will not 
be made until the country sees the prob- 
lem in its real proportions, and realizes 
that the public interests require and the 
circumstances justify the expenditure of 
funds for acquisition on a wholly dif- 
ferent scale than at present. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE IDLE LAND 
PHASE OF THE FOREST PROBLEM * 


By PAGE S. BUNKER 
State Forester of Alabama 


NCE economics is the life 
= xO) breath of forestry, one hardly 
at) need apologize to foresters for a 
Weide incursion into the “ dismal” sci- 
ence. The origins of all material welfare 
are of a terrestrial nature; that is, our 
food, clothing, shelter, and other creature 
needs are supplied from the soils, min- 
erals, forests, and waters of the earth. 
Of these four fundamental natural re- 
sources the forester is concerned with the 
development and management of forests. 
The selection and operation of areas for 
these purposes, apart from the technical 
procedures of the industry, become 
chiefly considerations of land economics 
bearing strongly on many phases of the 
social sciences. 

It is apparent that a substantial propor- 
tion of the land surface is producing little 
or nothing in the way of materials of the 
sorts required to satisfy human needs. 
Some of these areas are intrinsically capa- 
ble of production, while others partake of 
the nature of desert wastes which cannot 
by practicable means be put into opera- 
tion. With reference to the land physi- 
cally suitable for certain forms of pro- 
duction, we have also various extrinsic 
qualities to consider. In connection with 
forestral uses of such areas, these factors 
are almost wholly economic in character. 

We may recall that supplying the need 
for timber is the raison d’étre of forestry. 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Dec. 30, 1929. 


All major industries carry numerous inci- 
dental benefits, and the latter are so 
nearly a common factor in importance 
that they may be cancelled out of the 
problem. Any contemplated course of ac- 
tion is predicated upon a definite object. 
Supplying a material demand, therefore, 
may be said to be the aim of forestry. 

Gauging the present and future re- 
quirements for wood material is a dif- 
ficult task, nevertheless its accomplish- 
ment within reasonable approximations is 
the first phase of the idle land problem 
faced from the forestral standpoint. Past 
and even present use of wood has been 
characterized by prodigality and waste 
possible only through the cutting of ma- 
terial found in place which cost no one 
anything to grow. Forestry, however, 
can be practiced only with material ex- 
penditures. 
of wood required it appears very essen- 
tial, therefore, that we estimate only the 
actual requirements as distinguished from 
current consumption based upon waste- 
ful utilization. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that new uses for wood, increase 
in population, disappearance of needs, 
and the proper use of substitutes should 
be taken into consideration in this connec- 
tion. When the figure most probably 
correct is finally arrived at we shall have 
determined one of the most important 
data of the problem. 

After we have satisfied ourselves as to 
our quantitative and qualitative needs for 
wood material, the next phase to consider 
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In determining the amount — 
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is how much of this may be profitably 
produced on the lands that are in produc- 
tion. Estimates have been made on this 
point, but I fear that much more in- 
vestigation is necessary before any figure 
can be accepted as approximately correct. 
Too many of our yield figures are based 
on current conditions rather than on 
those that obtain under good forest man- 
agement. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the wide variation between 
tables prepared for southern species 
grown on fire-swept areas as contrasted 
with actual increments and yields ob- 
tained from similar tracts under more 
recent conditions of a fair degree of pro- 
tection. In any case, the determination of 
the practicable annual yield from the 
present productive forest lands will estab- 
lish our second datum. 

When we shall have determined our 
needs for wood material and the amount 
that can be profitably grown under prac- 
tical forms of management on lands al- 
ready committed to timber production, 
the next step before fully stating the prob- 
lem is to compute the amount of land nec- 
essary to supply the deficit if any. In de- 
termining this acreage it cannot be as- 
sumed that it will bear the same ratio to 
the supply that is maintained by the land 
already in use. The latter may be of 
higher or lower quality than the acres 
now unutilized. In fact, it will not be 
surprising if we find that certain cut-over 
lands through abuse have so deteriorated, 
viewed as a source of production, that 
efforts to rehabilitate them would be 
wholly unjustifiable. On the other hand, 
certain areas heretofore used for what are 
commonly regarded as higher purposes 
may be found available and very suitable 
for forestry. We may observe, therefore, 
that the qualities of lands lending them- 
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selves to timber production are to be con- 
sidered in approximating the additional 
area required to supply the demand. The 
acreage fixed in this connection comprises 
a third datum for consideration. 

We may regard a tract of forest land 
as a production plant in the same sense 
that we view an automobile factory, ship- 
yard, or textile mill. All are operated to 
supply actual or prospective demands. 
Since, however, in many instances a for- 
est requires a great many years of de- 
velopment before profits are taken, it 
must approach the adherence to a definite 
use exemplified by such long-lived enter- 
prises as farms, banks, insurance corpora- 
tions, railroads, and power developments. 
As with these projects, continuous devo- 
tion to the main object is necessary, re- 
gardless of changes in ownership or direc- 
tion. In determining the particular areas 
to be put into timber production care is 
to be taken to select only those that, not- 
withstanding shifting economic, social, 
and political conditions, may be expected 
to remain indefinitely in forestral use. 

Assuming that the demand for wood 
material requires the operation of addi- 
tional lands and that the latter are suit- 
able and available, the question arises as 
to how to get these areas into production. 
The prime mover in building up a new 
industrial undertaking is the incentive. 
There must be a price at which the pro- 
ducer can be reasonably certain of selling 
his product. If the price exceeds the cost 
of production and marketing by a sufh- 
cient margin to render probable a reason- 
able profit the owner will operate the 
plant; if such conditions do not prevail, 
the time is not yet ripe for the practice of 
forestry on the tract in question. 

The situation is parallel with those 
that betimes affect various other indus- 
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tries, although it is especially influenced 
by the lack of facile adaptation to rapid 
and irregular fluctuations in the demand. 
This to some extent may be compensated 
for on lands in production by systems of 
silviculture that permit of current stocks 
of reserve material. All in all, however, 
when it is demonstrated that it pays to 
grow timber on any particular area, it is 
more than likely that the tract will be put 
to work. Such demonstrations, of which 
we have heard much, when actually real- 
ized become the fourth datum of our 
problem. 

With the need for timber, the yield 
from currently productive lands, the 
location of additional acreage needed, 
and the feasibility of the practice of for- 
estry determined, the problem of the idle 
forest land situation centers about the 
agencies that shall operate the new acre- 
age. In the case of a brickyard or a type- 
writer factory for whose product a de- 
mand exists, there ordinarily could arise 
no such question. It would be assumed 
that the owner would enter upon or re- 
sume production. In the case of forest 
land, however, some confusion has arisen 
on this point. A great deal has been said 
and written, much of it true and some of 
it merely fanciful. Many arguments have 
been adduced to prove that the owner, 
unless such be a political entity, should 
not or can not operate the property. The 
proponents of this theory practically 
eliminate the usual agencies of economic 
production and place this function among 
those of government. They point out 
that failure to recognize the value of the 
lands for timber growing purposes has 
caused much of it to revert to the state 
for non-payment of taxes; that such taxes 
will probably increase due to mounting 
costs of government; that much of the 
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area lies in non-contiguous tracts; that 
the period to elapse before profits can be 
taken is too long for private enterprise; 
that the public has an interest in timber 
production ; that such public interests re- 
quire that action be taken before the 
operation of economic law becomes effec- 
tive; that governments can hire money at 
a lower rate of interest than can indus- 
try; and, impliedly, that governments 
can afford to lose money in case the proj- 
ect proves unprofitable. They further 
postulate that the mere existence of idle 
land constitutes a menace to society, es- 
pecially in the case of areas that were 
formerly in production. This conclusion 
is based largely on local changes that have 
resulted in deteriorated social, civic, and 
industrial conditions. 

On the other hand, another school of 
thought reminds us that the production 
of commercial commodities is not a func- 
tion of government; that it is impracti- 
cable for industry to continue in the face 
of such competition; that, if govern- 
mental agencies will fulfill their avowed 
purpose of demonstrating that it pays to 
grow timber, land suitable for this pur- 
pose will naturally be brought into use; 
that, the costs of government being what 
they are, what the land does not bear in 
the way of taxes will have to be borne 
by the citizens’ other property; that set-— 
ting government up in business is one of 
the reasons that the costs of government 
are increasing; that, as in other indus- 
tries, holdings naturally will be consoli- 
dated for the purposes of efficient quan-_ 
tity production; that, as exemplified by 
all basic industries, the fact that their de- 
velopment is to the public interest does 
not signify that they become matters of 
governmental participation; that very 
few forestral enterprises start with the 
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bare ground, and the increasing use of 
small material greatly shortens the period 
necessary to obtain returns; that numer- 
ous systems of economic production and 
service require equally long periods; that 
the lag between the demand and the pro- 
duction of the supply is not necessarily of 
undue length; that government’s use of 
cheap money should be partly in the di- 
rection of promoting industry, as in the 
case of agricultural and other economic 
fields, rather than using it to go into busi- 
ness itself; and that the losing of money 
in a business enterprise is fully as un- 
justifiable for government as for an indi- 
vidual. The advocates of these views also 
point out that idle land, per se, con- 
stitutes no threat to society since, on the 
contrary, it provides opportunity for fur- 
ther development of the social state ; that 
community changes are a part of the flux 
of civilization ; that mere non-use of land 
does not result in deterioration; that in 
the case of negligence or abuse there is 
no recognized function of government re- 
quiring it to protect people against the 


consequences of their own folly; and 


that, if the use of land for productive 
purposes is economically unsound, it does 
not devolve upon government to main- 
tain it in a state of artificial solvency. 

To the popular mind, the most impres- 
sive feature of present day tracts under 
forest management is the standing tim- 
ber grown before such treatment was 
applied. While we may be certain that 
forestry is producing profitable yields we 
must as a measure of professional self-de- 
fense be in a position to prove it. Most 
of the mature timber now ready for 
liquidation is not the result of forestral 
practices, regardless of by whom the for- 
est is now operated. The uncritical en- 
thusiast, however, viewing the beautiful 
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stand attributes its existence to the cur- 
rent administration of the land and may 
irrationally conclude that extension of 
this management will quickly bring into 
being similar forests on lands now idle. 
As foresters we see the weakness of such 
a conclusion and realize as no one else 
the money and energy necessary to dupli- 
cate what Nature gave us without cost. 

The expenditure of funds upon a for- 
estral project assumes a greater signifi- 
cance when we recall that money repre- 
sents the labor and effort of people. In 
conserving the productiveness of physical 
properties we must consider the cost of 
saving. In plans for the operation of idle 
lands we must not be influenced unduly 
by the clamor of those who insist that we 
undertake forestry regardless of cost. It 
is generally held that industrial expendi- 
tures are made more efficiently than those 
of government. If this be true the propo- 
nents of developing the forestral re- 
sources of land through the usual chan- 
nels of economic progress have a good 
argument in their favor. 

Individual initiative and the owner- 
ship of land are perhaps the two strongest 
influences toward a sound economic con- 
dition. Curtailing the first by any means, 
including limitation of the second, is a 
civic procedure of the most dubious sort. 
The public policy of encouraging per- 
sonal acquisition of realty, notwithstand- 
ing that it has been subjected to various 
incidental abuses, appears fundamentally 
sound. In furthering such a program cer- 
tain aspects of the taxation problem are 
of interest. In considering the tax burden 


as the cause of forfeiture of lands to the 


state, it is well to observe that the losses 
to the commonwealth through unprofit- 
able attempts to operate these areas as 
forests may easily exceed the lack of tax 
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revenue, especially in view of the fact 
already mentioned that the apparent defi- 
cit in taxes is largely compensated for 
by the increased burden placed on other 
property. Since both taxation and public 
acquisition are acts of government, it 
would seem the logical procedure under 
such circumstances for the state to modify 
the former instead of resorting to the lat- 
ter. Studies have been made and are now 
being made in this connection from which 
we may hope for constructive sugges- 
tions. 

Among still other considerations is the 
fact that, with the number of safe invest- 
ment opportunities diminishing, capital 
of various forms is seeking fields of 
profitable use. The theory that practi- 
cally all capital is entitled to and can re- 
ceive on sound investments a return of 
from four to eight per cent is open to 
question. Figures on the _ probable 
amount of money capital drawing two 
per cent or less are very difficult to ob- 
tain, but it seems certain that there is a 
very large amount that is in this situation. 
The agent of a capitalist advised me that 
at one time his client had thirty million 
dollars in the banks drawing no interest 
whatever and that he was unable to in- 
vest it to advantage. Investigations into 
bank failures show that numerous insti- 
tutions have paid three and a half or four 
per cent to depositors and were unable 
to find safe investments enough to keep 
the bank in operation, with the result 
that risky loans were resorted to with 
disastrous effects. 

As the fields of investment become 
fewer capital is seeking additional out- 
lets. A new class of well-informed in- 
vestors has appeared on the scene and 
the promotion of additional forestry en- 
terprises is no longer something to be 
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merely hoped for but is proceeding at the 
present time. A distinctive type of man- 
ager has also arrived, recruited some- 
times from the more versatile of former 
lumber and naval stores executives and 
also from other sources. 

Under these circumstances numerous 
and well-managed forestral projects 
have recently been put into operation in 
addition to those which have existed 
modestly for many years. These enter- 
prises are influenced favorably and un- 
favorably by the usual vicissitudes affect- 
ing industry in general. While manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion have received aid from government 
in establishing themselves in their fields 
of production and service, thus far for- 
estry has been given comparatively scant 
assistance. One of the questions now be- 
fore the industry is whether government 
will use its resources to promote the 
practice of forestry or devote these to 
setting itself up in the business in com- 
petition with its own citizens, calling 


upon the latter to help finance their offi- 


cial competitor. 

While it is sometimes said that govern- 
ment operation of areas that would other- 
wise lie idle would not adversely affect 
the timber-growing industry, it is pointed 
out that the proportion of one third ap- 
parently aimed at by many proponents of 
such a program could hardly be turned 
over to official agencies without creat- 
ing an anomalous situation. In fact, 
even though the ratio were much less 
the effect still would be serious. The 
timber grower could only compete with 
government output if the latter were 
marketed at a reasonable margin above 
the actual cost of production; and if the 
latter were not so marketed the forestral 
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industries and the remaining citizenry 
would have to make up the losses. 
Within present space limits it is not 
practicable to touch upon all of the as- 
pects of the idle land situation as it may 
affect the practice of forestry. It is recog- 
nized that woodlands or other areas of 
wild vegetation have uses, some of them 
important, for purposes other than for- 
estry. By many watershed protection is 
closely associated with forestry, in fact, 
even identified with it. However, this 
topic has not been discussed in the present 
paper for the reason that it more strictly 
pertains to certain phases of civil engi- 
neering rather than to forestry. It may 
be observed that the use of woodlands for 
this purpose depends upon the findings of 
the engineers and, pending the determi- 
nation of their requirements, a complete 
program can hardly be formulated. Since 
control of certain water resources, es- 
pecially in the case of interstate naviga- 
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ble streams, may properly be considered 
a function of government, acquisition by 
the states or federal government of suita- 
bly situated areas of otherwise unused 
lands with view to maintaining them for 
the purposes of watershed protection ap- 
pears to be appropriate. It seems prefer- 
able that such areas be managed by the 
agencies operating or chiefly concerned 
with the water resources which they 
affect. However, the distinction does not 
seem very material and procedure may be 
conditioned upon current expediency. 

In this brief discussion of the subject, 
it is evident that all views have not been 
given proportionate treatment. Emphasis 
has been placed upon certain arguments 
not wholly on account of their putative 
validity but chiefly for the reason that 
to date they have received the less atten- 
tion. In conclusion, I recommend them 
and the others to the consideration of 
thoughtful people. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE IDLE LAND 
PHASE OF THE FOREST PROBLEM 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 
Professor of Forest Management, Yale School of Forestry 


WHE TWO aspects of this prob- 
a Rey lem are: What is idle land, 
Aas teed and, What should be done with 
it? Both questions require clear think- 
ing, based on world experience. Eco- 
nomic laws know no national bound- 
aries. 

What is idle land? Surely we must 
exclude land which cannot be put to any 
economic or social use without an out- 
lay of wealth out of all proportion to 
any resultant benefits, immediate or ulti- 
mate. It would be advantageous to per- 
mit such land to be “idle,” just as it is 
now recognized that, in addition to the 
50 million acres of abandoned farms, a 
large additional acreage could be aban- 
doned with great benefit to farmers as a 
class and to the individuals who operate 
such farms. Land devoted to an uneco- 
nomic use is worse than idle. It is a drain 
on society at large, and retards progress 
by dissipating capital. 

“Agreed,” shout the followers of 
Adam Smith, “‘ just what we’ve been say- 
ing all along. Furthermore, forestry is 
an economic loss unless it can be under- 
taken by private capital and produces a 
profit comparable with other private 
enterprises! Public forestry, by con- 
troverting the law of private profit, sets 
back the wheels of progress, destroys 
private initiative, and prevents the estab- 
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lishment of forestry as a sound economic 
structure; therefore it is unqualifiedly 
bad and should be abolished!” ‘This is 
the typical creed of these disciples of 
laissez faire, under whose guidance 
France destroyed the forests of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, England and Spain per- 
mitted sheep to deforest the entire coun- 
try, and America exterminated her Lake 
States pineries. 

As applied to forestry this creed is 
based on no less than five major fallacies 
in economic and political logic, all of 
which have long since been recognized as 
such by the less well endowed but still 
civilized nations of Europe, but which 
are yet foggy in the minds of many 
embryonic politico-foresters in America, 
whose basic training has apparently 
lacked certain essential ingredients. 


Fauacy No. 1 


That the greatest social and economic 
benefit is secured only through encourag- 


ing such activities as permit of the 


largest profit to private capital. 

This doctrine is fundamentally wrong 
because it fails to recognize that the very 
existence of society depends upon the har- 


monizing of two opposing forces of — 
which private advantage is one, the other 


being the common good acting to restrain 


individual license. The police power in 
all its forms is opposed to the injurious — 


exercise of individual freedom both in 
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personal and economic conduct. Organ- 
ized social activities run counter to the 
law of profit. The single-minded disciple 
of any such doctrine of personal conduct 
soon finds himself in jail; but in econom- 
ics, he can still run amuck, and is par- 
ticularly rabid against “socialistic” ac- 
tivities of the state, especially if they take 
on an unfamiliar form, though he accepts 
the public school, postal service, and pub- 
lic roads, and may even tolerate the regu- 
lation of public service corporations, and 
the laws compelling individuals to be 
careful with fire. But at public owner- 
ship of forests for the production of wood 
crops as an economic measure, he draws 
the line. 

As this question is the most important 
of those to be solved in connection with 
idle land, let us see upon what supporting 
fallacies this negation is based. For, as 
was mentioned above, in the economic 
and political thought of nations which 
have been forced by pressure of popula- 
tion and scarcity of natural resources to 
study this question over a much longer 
period than we have, public ownership 
and reforestation of idle land is widely 
accepted as an important political pro- 
gram. 


Fa.iacy No. 2 


That forest production must pay as a 
separate business enterprise, on the same 
basis as other business ventures, regard- 
less of its function in providing raw ma- 
terials for industry. 

Opposed to this doctrine, it is held 
that: 

The enterprise of conserving, regulat- 
ing, and renewing the natural resources 
is a legitimate public function, despite 
the possibility of competition with private 
capital. The proper field for private in- 
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dustry, free from public competition, is 
in the manufacture and utilization of 
these resources under proper safeguard to 
prevent their destruction. If the produc- 
tion of forests is possible by the expendi- 
ture of funds either public or private, it 
is profitable both to society and to private 
industry that such forests be grown, even 
if the receipts from the sale of the pro- 
duce do not more than return the cash 
invested regardless of interest. This is 
the least understood in this country of 
the economic principles which have justi- 
fied and secured the extension of public 
forestry abroad. 

The value to society may be measured 
by that of the product in its final form. 
Douglas fir stumpage in Washington is 
worth $3.50 per thousand board feet. 
Sold to the builder in Boston these boards 
bring $57.00 per thousand, to which is 
added the value put into their final use 
in construction or remanufacture. The 
stumpage represents about 5 per cent of 
the value to industry and to society of 
obtaining this stumpage. And on the 
other 95 per cent, private industry makes 
its customary profits. Yet it is argued 
that unless this basic 5 per cent of value 
can be produced at a profit equal to that 
earned by industry on the other 95 per 
cent, it should not be produced at all, and 
the immense sums invested in this eco- 
nomic superstructure should be diverted 
to compete in other forms of industry in 
the hope of finding something just as 
good. As well argue that since one can 
make no money in renting the subcellar 
of a skyscraper, the building itself should 
not be erected. 

The clearest example of the recogni- 
tion of this principle is found in the 
Scandinavian countries which are largely 
dependent on their forests as a basic natu- 
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ral resource. Large corporations in cen- 
tral Sweden own 28 per cent of all the 
forest area of the nation. They are en- 
gaged in combined lumber and pulp 
manufacture on a huge scale, and are 
constantly improving their methods of 
forestry practice on these vast areas. The 
timber grows slowly, requiring from 80 
to 200 years to produce sawlogs. By no 
stretch of the imagination can these com- 
panies figure an adequate return at com- 
pound interest on their investments in 
planting, bog draining, thinnings, and 
other operations, yet they undertake 
constantly greater expenditures in pure 
forestry. Why? To supply their needs 
for raw materials, to guarantee the cor- 
poration’s stability and perpetuity, to 
regulate prices in times of scarcity, and 
to support the value of their bonds. 
These companies are sold on forestry 
and do not care whether it pays or not. 
Meanwhile the nation has increased its 
holdings from the original 1,000,000 to 
Over 15,000,000 acres, with the con- 
sent and encouragement of the private 
owners. Private small owners hold 45 
per cent of the forest lands in connection 
with farms. Over the entire nation, for- 
estry is practiced and is enforced by regu- 
lations upheld by universal support of the 
land owners, yet I doubt if in a single 
instance a return of 4 per cent compound 
interest can be shown. The nation is 
prosperous from the profits of the indus- 
tries which utilize the forests, and is in- 
telligent enough to know what would 
happen to its national economy if insist- 
ence on 6 and 7 per cent profits at com- 
pound interest were applied as a test to 
condemn these lands to idleness. 


FALLAcy No. 3 


Denuded forest land must remain idle 
until such time as private industry can 
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see a profit in restoring the forest crop 
on such lands. 

Private enterprise is with few excep- 
tions conducted on a basis of annual 
profits. The formative period in most in- 
dustries is short and can be speeded up 
by increased outlay of capital. Earnings 
at 6, 8, or 10 per cent are in the form of 
annual income and the investor and man- 
agement has the choice of paying divi- 
dends or of increasing the capital by pass- 
ing them. 

A forest does not become a going con- 
cern unless the oldest trees have been 
growing for a full rotation period, which 
may be anywhere from 30 to 100 years or 
more, and cannot maintain this annual 
output unless there is a proper succession 
of age classes to cover this period. Hence, 
the growing stock of a forest is a vital 
part of its business capital and land alone 
is a very small and particularly useless 
portion, viewed in the light of dividends. 
Private industry possessed of large and 
well-distributed forest capital is capable 
of carrying planting expenses and of 


maintaining and even extending the | 


areas of growing stock, as is instanced by 
several such corporations in America at 
present. Or, with rapidly growing spe- 
cies yielding valuable by-products at 10 to 
12 years, as with slash pine, such com- 
panies might, but usually do not have to, 
start with bare land and earn a satisfac- 
tory rate of compound interest on such 
investments over this formative period. 
But when faced with a wait of from 
30 to 50 years, plus planting and tax out- 
lay, plus fire risk, plus the reasonable 
certainty of but 3 to 4 per cent returns if 
compounded over this period, the in- 
stances of voluntary private investment 


on a large scale in restocking denuded — 


lands are so scarce as to be negligible, and 
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if left to private initiative not 5 per cent 
of the lands in this class will ever be re- 
forested except by natural processes aided 
by state-financed and state-enforced fire 
protection. Should these lands then re- 
main idle? Much of them will have to, 
for long periods. But the loss to indus- 
try and to society in such idleness may 
easily be computed in terms of the ulti- 
mate value of the products which the 
lands could be made to yield, and have 
yielded in the past. 

The real question is, can the public 
afford to finance what private capital will 
not and cannot be forced to do. There 
are definite and sound reasons for adopt- 
ing such a policy, which have been con- 
vincing to such nations as Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as Japan, which has 
done more than any other nation in for- 
est restoration and extension. These are: 

1. The protective influences of forests 
in streamflow and in checking erosion and 
silting, applicable to large areas in all 
countries. 

2. The tremendously greater value of 
the raw materials to the economic life 
of the nation as compared with the cost 
-of their production as set forth in Fallacy 
No. 2, above. 

3. The lower rate of interest de- 
manded on government securities, backed 
by national credit, which reduces the re- 
quired return on the investment much 
more than is ordinarily supposed. 

4. The value to the public of owner- 
ship of such forest land for the purposes 
of game and fish and other forms of rec- 
reation which give returns of such value 
as to hold the threat of locking up the 
forest resources, standing timber and all, 
on public preserves for such purposes ex- 
clusively, regardless of cost, as was done 
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in New York and is the aim of most park 
enthusiasts. This element of value may 
therefore be fairly considered as offset- 
ting any interest lost on such public in- 
vestments. 

5. The ability of the public to wait 
for returns in the form of revenue from 
sale of stumpage, both for the above rea- 
son and because the collective investment 
is not subject to demand for dividends in 
cash, to the extent that bears upon all 
forms of private enterprise either indi- 
vidual or corporate. 

The operation of these five factors is so 
powerful that it has been possible in every 
civilized country, including the United 
States and the individual states, to ac- 
quire and reforest poorer grades of land 
than a private owner could consider, and 
in many regions this margin in form of 
public enterprise is probably the only fac- 
tor which permits of reforesting idle land 
at all, or ever. 


Fa.uacy No. 4 


That public forestry is certain to be a 
dangerous competitor with private for- 
estry. 

Such a statement certainly overlooks 
established experience and fundamental 
economic facts, some of which are: 

1. That the margin for forest produc- 
tion is set by the local price of stumpage, 
and anything which increases this price 
and the value of the crop will benefit all 
forest owners alike, both public and 
private. 

2. That local stumpage prices are 
highest when local wood-using industries 
can be maintained on a stable and perma- 
nent basis, which manufacture the prod- 
ucts of highest value from the stumpage 
tributary to the plant. 
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3. That the ultimate price in the 
market is the marginal price of the most 
expensive final unit which will satisfy the 
existing demand at that figure, and that 
consequently local plants by a saving in 
transportation costs can make larger 
profits than plants at a great distance, 
provided these local plants can get stump- 
age. 

4. That it takes a fairly large tract of 
timber to continuously supply local plants 
on a paying basis. 

5. That the price paid in the market 
for timber is not based on the local cost 
of growing this timber, with interest 
thereon, hence sales of publicly grown 
timber should and do bring as high prices 
as sales of private timber similarly placed, 
and do not serve because of cheaper cost 
of production to depress the sale value of 
private timber. In fact, the superior 
strength of the public agency in resisting 
forced sales makes it a strong factor in 
establishing fairer prices for small pri- 
vate owners. 

6. That available public timber often 
is the controlling factor which makes pos- 
sible the maintenance of the local market 
without which there would be no sale at 
all for private timber except in more dis- 
tant markets at prohibitive costs. The 
stabilizing effect of public timber on 
market prices and in the maintenance of 
forest industries is universally recognized 
in older countries. 


FALiacy No. 5 


That public business is in its very na- 
ture less efficient than private indus- 
try, hence that public forestry is economi- 
cally wasteful. 

Efficiency is measured by the degree to 
which the goals of the enterprise are 
achieved. The goal of public business is 
maximum public service, not maximum 
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profit. The term “ waste” has two in- 
terpretations. If under private initiative, 
forests are destroyed and idle land re- 
mains idle, while under public manage- 
ment similar areas remain productive, the 
public activity is apparently the more 
efficient from the standpoint of the com- 
mon good. 

But forest production lends itself 
strongly to efficient business management 
as a public enterprise for several reasons, 
in addition to the possibility of guid- 
afice by trained experts. These are: 

1. A basic problem in forestry is to 
distribute the overhead cost of expert ser- 
vice over an area large enough to fully 
occupy the ability of each manager. In 
Sweden, 50,000 acres is the average unit 
under one forester. The states and na- 
tion can more easily assemble tracts of 
this size than can private individuals with 
the exception of large industrial corpora- 
tions. 

2. Industrial corporations capable of 
securing large enough tracts require the 
best sites, favorable costs, rapid growth, 
and short rotation. Vast areas of lesser — 
advantage can be efficiently managed by 
the public due to the factors outlined 
under Fallacy No. 4. 

3. The public can wait for trees to 
reach large sizes and high value regard- 
less of compound interest, while the pri- 
vate owner must seek dividends and cut 
at an earlier age. The net effect on the 
private forest is a diminished productiv- 
ity, prevalence of poorer species, lowered 
yields, and diminished money income per _ 
acre as compared with the public forest. 
The contrasts in favor of public as 
against private forests in efficiency of 
production are conspicuous in every coun- 
try in which forestry is practiced and 
are traceable directly to this factor of 
relative impatience for profits. 
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Thirty years ago, while superintendent 
of an agricultural substation in northern 
Minnesota, the writer came to two con- 
clusions, first that the proper use of idle 
cut-over forest lands in that region, for 
the most part, was for forest produc- 
tion, and second, that private initiative 
would never cope with this problem 
effectually. He backed his opinion by 
securing the reservation of the area now 
known as the Chippewa National Forest. 
Today that area stands as a vindication 
of the superior efficiency of public man- 
agement for forest production in startling 
contrast to the devastated, fire-swept mil- 
lions of acres surrounding it, in which 
agriculture has failed and private title is 
extinguished by the burden of unpaid 
taxes. Yet it was stated lately in an ofh- 
cial publication of a southern state that 
a wide survey had revealed no instance of 
successful practice of forestry by a public 
agency. 

CoNCLUSION 


It is regrettable that these fallacies still 
rise to confuse the trend of thought and 
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to weaken the impetus towards achieve- 
ment of at least a partial solution of the 
question of idle land. But the problem, 
rendered constantly more acute by the 
progressive breakdown of the system of 
property taxes on such lands, must either 
be faced intelligently by foresters or it 
will get out of hand. The present surge 
of public sentiment in Wisconsin is due 
almost entirely to popular initiative, forc- 
ing a reluctant state department along 
lines of public ownership and codéperation 
which the state forester had consistently 
opposed. In New York State, a legisla- 
tive program for grappling with the 
abandoned farm lands was guided by for- 
esters in much the manner that one steers 
the course of a runaway team. Public 
ownership, conscious and planned, organ- 
ized and directed, is preferable to public 
ownership in the role of involuntary re- 
ceiver for bankrupt enterprises. “The 
situation as to tax delinquency in the 
three Lake States as determined by the 
U. S. Forest Taxation Inquiry for the 
year 1926 is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
TAX DELINQUENCY IN THE FOREST COUNTIES OF THE LAKE STATES 


Total 
No. of area, 
State counties acres 
Michigan ..... 39 17,004,800 
Wisconsin ..... 17 11,358,030 
Minnesota .... 16 19,021,000 
Ocala. cr 72 475,383,830 
Area tax delinquent 
Per cent 
of taxable 
Acres area 
Michigan ..... 6,033,000 38.95 
Wisconsin ..... 2,612,347 24.94 
Minnesota 4,127,000 27.66 
Total. ..... 12,772,347 31.24 


Area exempt from taxes Area taxable 


Per cent Per cent 
° of total 
Acres total area Acres area 
1,518,800 8.93 15,486,000 91.07 
881,827 7-76 10,476,203 92.24 
4,100,000 21.55 14,921,000 78.45 
6,500,627 13.72 40,883,203 86.28 
Area paying taxes 
Pp t Per cent 
Fence of taeable of total 
area Acres area area 
35-47 954.53,000 61.05 = 55-59 
23.00 7,863,856 75.06 69.23 
21.69 10,794,000 62.34 56.74 
26.95 28,110,856 68.76 59.32 
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Public ownership has so far, in every 
state which has tried it, given indication 
of permanence and stability and of offer- 
ing a real solution of this problem of idle 
land. With this basic fact accepted, we 
can proceed to an intelligent discussion of 
the relative extent of such a program, its 
relation to private ownership, to public 
revenues, and to taxation, on the basis 
that, as in all other important problems 
of society, there is a normal balance be- 
tween public and private activities, be- 
tween personal profit and common good, 
and that only by maintaining this equi- 
librium can the highest good be secured. 

This paper would not be complete 
without a tribute to Dr. Joseph T. Roth- 
rock of Pennsylvania, who as a citizen of 
that commonwealth became convinced 
that in public ownership lay the real hope 
of progress in solving this problem of idle 
and devastated cut-over lands. In the 
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interest of what he conceived to be public 
welfare he gave up his professional 
career, and security, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to the establishment 
of the state forests of this commonwealth. 
Today his memory is revered as a public 
benefactor and a bronze tablet in the 
State Capitol records the estimate of the 
public, both as to his character and the 
goal at which he aimed. The foresters 
today who are willing to work for an 
enduring policy of public ownership in 
forestry, both state and national, even 
though this is for the moment unpopular 
and jeopardizes their self-interest, have 
in my opinion more chance for similar 
future recognition than either those who 
bend to every wind that blows or those 
who pin their faith to the popular doc- 
trines of the extreme and outworn cult 
of individualism to the exclusion of pub- 
lic activities for the common welfare. 


See 


THE WEST COAST PROBLEM OF STABILIZING 
LUMBER PRODUCTION * 


By W. B. GREELEY 


Secretary-Manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


ress of commercial forestry in 
S the United States is inseparable 
from the progress of its forest-using in- 
dustries toward greater stability and 
efficiency. The two are simply parts of 
one whole. The management of forest 
lands will necessarily reflect the condi- 
tions prevailing in the manufacture and 
marketing of their products. We cannot 
expect much forestry from industries in 
a precarious financial situation which 
compels their main effort to be centered 
upon the liquidation of investments and 
the retirement from an unprofitable or 
uncertain enterprise. 

I stress this point at the outset because 
I believe it is fundamental to our con- 
sideration of forestry alike from the 
standpoint of current industrial develop- 
ments and from the standpoint of public 
policies. The change from timber mining 
to timber cropping is essentially an eco- 
nomic one, subject to the same commer- 
cial forces and competitive factors which 
control any other industrial movement. 
I picture it, from the standpoint of Pa- 
cific Coast conditions at least, as a series 
of steps in stabilizing the forest-using in- 
dustries. The starting point, I believe, 
must be a stabilization of current produc- 
tion through a rational adjustment of 
supply to demand, and the more assured 
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realization of timber values resulting 
therefrom. Another important factor is 
the enhancement of timber values 
through more complete utilization and 
the recovery of waste materials. A third 
factor is the stabilization of the element 
which we may term “community se- 
curity for timber growing” as reflected 
particularly in fire hazards and methods 
of taxing forest lands. 

Timber growing as a general indus- 
trial activity, approaching and _ finally 
reaching a sustained yield in our national 
forest situation, will complete this process 
of stabilization. Whether we move fast 
or slow, whatever the local variations 
and conditions, whatever public policies 
we adopt, I believe that our progress to- 
ward large-scale commercial forestry 
must substantially reflect these successive 
steps. 

The most difficult business problem 
which now confronts the lumber industry 
on the West Coast is its excessive manu- 
facturing capacity and the recurring 


‘periods of overproduction and unstable 


markets which result therefrom. On the 
West Coast itself, this situation is the 
greatest handicap to forest conservation 
and reforestation. And because of our 
highly efficient transportation system and 
the highly competitive conditions prevail- 
ing in the lumber markets, that handicap 
is extended to a considerable degree into 
other forest regions, holding back the 
progress in commercial forestry that 
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might otherwise be taking place. It is my 
judgment that this condition must be 
substantially cured before commercial 
forestry can make rapid headway in the 
Douglas fir region; and that a cure here 
would also materially promote commer- 
cial forestry in other regions which now 
suffer from the unsound competition 
which the West Coast imposes upon 
them. 

The reasons for our situation are so 
well-known as to make any detailed 
statement unnecessary. Since 1909, the 
total consumption of lumber in the 
United States has dropped off by one- 
fifth. The per capita consumption of 
lumber has decreased by one-third. Be- 
hind these decreases, of course, lie the 
growing competition from other ma- 
terials and a changing economic status in 
respect to lumber. 

By 1909, the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry was well developed, with a yearly 
cut approaching 6 billion board feet. The 
experience of the lumber industry up to 
that time had indicated an increasing 
consumption of wood proportional to an 
increasing population ; and those concep- 
tions had governed the rapidly develop- 
ing industry on the West Coast. 

Almost anyone, judging from the pre- 
vious history of American forest indus- 
tries, would at that time have looked for 
a rapid extension of timber investments 
and milling capacity in the Pacific North- 
west. The available public lands had 
been largely appropriated. Stumpage 
values had risen rapidly in the preceding 
decade. The region was young. Pro- 
gressive states and communities wanted 
to move rapidly in public improvements. 
Timber was the one big asset. Timber- 
land taxation inevitably advanced very 
fast and became an important factor in 
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the planning of the lumber companies. 
Everyone expected the lumber industry 
to expand rapidly. With all of the past 
background of trends in lumber consump- 
tion, the expected depletion in the South, 
the warnings of timber shortages, plus 
the local urge and the impelling power 
of heavy investments, it expanded too 
rapidly. 

Enormous capital investments in for- 
est properties were created. The burden 
of timberland taxes steadily mounted. 
All of the conditions well-nigh forced 
an overdevelopment of the lumber indus- 
try—in advance of the requirements of 
the country—a development which was 
caught midway by a declining consump- 
tion of lumber. 

In the study made by the Forest Ser- 
vice in 1914 to 1916, it was estimated 
that the yearly charge for interest, taxes, 
fire protection, and bond payments on 
West Coast timber and plant properties 
was equivalent to $2.15 on each thou- 
sand board feet of lumber manufactured. 
This covers only the actual, out-of-pocket 
payments for such requirements ; and ex- 
cludes any “ computed ” interest on the 
unborrowed portions of investments and 
any “ depreciation ” charges set up in the 
industry’s accounting. 

During the last twenty years the aver- 
age value of standing timber in the 
Douglas fir region has not increased suffi- 
ciently to cover the accumulation of 
carrying charges. The market for stand- 
ing timber has become practically limited 
to areas directly available to going opera- 
tions and required for manufacture in the 
near future. 

There is still estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 400 billion board feet of standing 
timber in private ownership in western 
Oregon and Washington, or the equiva- 
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lent of about forty years’ supply at the 
present rate of manufacture. All of it 
doubtless may not become commercially 
accessible within that period; but these 
broad outlines of the picture will indicate 
the tremendous pressure to liquidate 
stumpage investments which has become 
the most compelling factor in determin- 
ing the mill-building and lumber-cutting 
plans of the industry. The only feasible 
way to liquidate the vast proportion of 
these investments is to convert the trees 
into boards and the boards into cash; 
and it is that situation which is at the 
base of the unstable conditions in the 
West Coast lumber industry today. 

A recent survey made by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association of 634 
living sawmills in western Oregon and 
Washington reveals an annual capacity 
for lumber production, conservatively 
estimated on normal operating equipment 
and operating schedules, of 13,344,000,- 
ooo board feet. This is immediately 
available manufacturing capacity; the 
maximum possible, or potential, capacity 
of these plants is much greater. The 
maximum volume of lumber sold in any 
one year by these mills was about 9,692,- 
000,000 board feet. 

These figures indicate an excess of 28 
per cent in directly available capacity 
over the maximum volume of annual 
sales which the industry has yet been able 
to make. This excess mill capacity has, 
of course, never been fully employed. 
Climatic conditions curtail parts of it 
from time to time. Market conditions 
curtail parts of it from time to time. 
Financial exigencies restrain portions of 
it from active functioning now and then. 
But there it is, with all of the pressure 
behind it of timberland investments and 
mounting carrying charges, tending al- 
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ways to keep as much of it as possible in 
active operation. And in that fact pri- 
marily lies the reason for the unstable 
conditions in the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry itself and their bad effects upon 
the lumber markets and the progress 
in forestry in other softwood-producing 
regions. 

I should like to summarize as briefly 
and simply as possible just what I con- 
ceive to be the effects of this situation on 
the West Coast. Let us take first the 
effect upon the financial status of the 
local lumber industry. For a number of 
years the West Coast Association has 
compiled returns representing from 35 
to 80 different sawmills showing the cost 
of producing lumber and the realization 
from its sale. These mills fairly repre- 
sent the industry because they are well 
distributed as between the large and 
small operations and between the rail and 
cargo plants. For the ten years from 
1919 to 1928, inclusive, this record re- 
veals four years in which the industry 
showed an average gain ranging from 77 
cents per thousand board feet in 1922 
to $2.93 per thousand feet in 1920. It 
reveals six years in which the industry 
operated at an average loss, ranging from 
18 cents in 1928 to $2.15 in 1921. The 
five years from 1924 to 1928, inclusive, 
were all “loss” years for the average 
mill reporting to this compilation, and 
1929 will undoubtedly fall in the same 
category. 

As far as I know, this is the most au- 
thentic record available as to actual prof- 
its and losses in West Coast manufac- 
ture. The conclusion is plain that the 
West Coast lumber industry must place 
itself upon a more stable and prosperous 
financial footing as a sheer business neces- 
sity. And to me the conclusion is equally 
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plain that a more stable and prosperous 
footing must be brought about before the 
industry can be expected to undertake 
forestry on a general or adequate scale. 
As long as the chief concern of a large 
proportion of the timber owners is to 
liquidate and get out, they will have 
neither the resources nor the incentive to 
embark on long-time undertakings in the 
growing of timber. 

A second reaction bears directly upon 
the utilization of raw material and the 
proportion of it that has no commercial 
value and, hence, must be wasted in 
logging and manufacture. Waste of tim- 
ber has always been a serious economic 
burden upon the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Coast, due primarily to the great 
distances and transportation costs which 
stand between the mills and the larger 
consuming markets of the country, and, 
hence, to the limited markets for low- 
grade lumber. A second reason, due pri- 
marily to the same factors, has been the 
slow development of pulp and other by- 
product industries which can utilize ma- 
terial not suitable for lumber. We esti- 
mate roughly that from 30 to 35 per cent 
of the standing timber in West Coast 
logging “shows,” which is utilized in 
eastern or middle-western operations, is 
left in the woods of western Oregon and 
Washington and largely destroyed in the 
slash fires. Likewise we estimate that 
probably 20 per cent of the sawlogs 
brought to the mills, on the basis of east- 
ern and middle-western utilization, is 
wasted at the average West Coast plant 
in the form of defective or low-grade 
lumber, mill ends, trimmings, and the 
like. In a word, one-half of the raw 
material which is now used in the por- 
tions of the United States where market 
conditions permit, is now lost to the in- 
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dustry and to the country under prevail- 
ing West Coast conditions. 

It should, of course, be noted that vari- 
ous changes now under way are develop- 
ing uses for portions of this waste ma- 
terial, especially the development of the 
pulp and paper industry which is already 
taking substantial volumes of sawmill 
waste and is beginning to take logging 
waste. It should also be noted that our 
waste problem would still be a serious 
one without an excessive mill capacity 
and chronic overproduction of lumber be- 
cause of the geographical limitations 
upon the classes of material which the 
West Coast manufacturer can market. 

However, the degree of waste is to an 
important extent directly responsive to 
the unstable conditions resulting from ex- 
cessive manufacturing capacity and over- 
production. Overproduction is always 
felt most seriously in the lower grades of 
lumber. In periods of demoralized mar- 
kets, like the present, the West Coast 
operator feels compelled to resort to 
skimming the cream of his timber in 
order to reduce the volume of low-grade 
lumber manufactured and the losses in- 
curred in logging and milling it. At the 
present time No. 3 logs, or the “ Low 
Line” No. 3 logs, are being left in the 
woods at operations where they were 
taken out under the more favorable mar- 
ket conditions earlier in the year. The 
surplus of hemlock logs and the broken 
market for hemlock lumber has resulted 
in some camps largely leaving their hem- 
lock in the woods. 

In a word, overproduction accentuates 
the waste of raw material. This entails 
a loss to the industry itself; and it entails 
a loss to the country at large. We may 
well believe that there will in time be an 
economic need for all of this material; 
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and that from the standpoint of national 
timber supply and conservation of natu- 
ral resources, the.nation would distinctly 
gain if a more stable and orderly process 
of utilizing the forests of the Northwest 
could be brought about. 

A third result of overproduction on 
the West Coast is the handicap upon for- 
estry in the eastern states imposed by the 
competition of excessively cheap lumber 
shipped through the Panama Canal. 
From 2 to 2} billion board feet of lumber 
produced in the Douglas fir region, or 
about one-fifth of its total cut, is now 
marketed annually via the Canal on the 
northern Atlantic Coast. The conditions 
of this trade peculiarly lend themselves 
to the dumping of distress lumber; and 
the plain dumping of excess stocks of 
Common boards and dimension on the 
Atlantic Coast has become one of the 
first and most clearly recognized symp- 
toms of overproduction in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Within the last month, No. 1 Com- 
mon Douglas fir, boards and dimension, 
a standard construction grade, has been 
moving through the Canal on a charter 
rate of $9.00 or $10.00 per thousand 
board feet and returning to the mill 
$14.00 or $15.00 per thousand board 
feet. Sales of the same grades of West 
Coast hemlock have reflected mill prices 
of $12.00 and $13.00 per thousand board 
feet. Including wharfage and insurance 
charges, such sales indicate a competitive 
wholesale price level at the Atlantic 
ports of about $23.00 per thousand board 
feet in the case of hemlock and $25.00 in 
the case of Douglas fir. The highly com- 
petitive conditions which frequently, if 
not commonly, prevail in intercoastal 
charter rates, the availability of public 
storage grounds at the eastern ports, and 
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the opportunity to ship “ transit,” or un- 
sold, lumber all combine to make the At- 
lantic Coast markets the simplest and 
easiest place to dispose of West Coast 
lumber which has been produced in ex- 
cess of the normal demand, which can- 
not be sold in a sound and,normal process 
of merchandising, and which is, there- 
fore, dumped by the hard-pressed manu- 
facturer. 

If this process represented sound com- 
petition, it would be a part of the general 
industrial set-up to which our commerce 
and forestry would have to adjust them- 
selves. But it is not sound competition. 
It represents lumber sold at less than the 
cost of production, lumber which cannot 
bear its share of the carrying and de- 
preciation charges of the industry, or re- 
turn any sound realizable value back to 
the tree. It is cutthroat competition re- 
sulting from overproduction and excess 
manufacturing capacity on the West 
Coast. 

I am not competent to discuss the pre- 
cise effects of this situation upon com- 
mercial forestry in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic States and the South At- 
latic States. But it would seem that this 
excessive competition from the North- 
west in the very grades of Common lum- 
ber largely manufactured from second- 
growth timber must be a serious deter- 
rent to the practice of forestry in the 
Atlantic States. Competitive as the mer- 
chandising of lumber should be and gives 
every promise of remaining, it would still 
appear to be in the national interest of 
reforestation if such unsound competition 
were corrected at the source and a 
greater economic opportunity provided 
for reforestation in the older timber- 
manufacturing regions of the country. 
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If this analysis of the situation on the 
West Coast is sound, it would seem that 
the interests of both the lumber indus- 
try and the public would mutually be 
benefited by correcting at least the ex- 
tremes of overproduction in the lumber 
industry on the Pacific Coast and thereby 
driving down one peg in the process of 
stabilizing our forest industries toward 
the goal of complete reforestation and 
sustained yield. The inherent difficulties 
of this problem will be immediately 
recognized. There is no quick or com- 
plete cure for it because of the tremen- 
dous financial pressure to liquidate in- 
vestments in western timber and the 
carrying charges which they have accu- 
mulated. 

A good deal can be accomplished by 
persistent educational work with the 
western loggers and manufacturers, 
keeping before them the facts as to lum- 
ber production, current demand, current 
stocks, and market conditions, and urging 
a rational adjustment of log and lumber 
output to the requirements of the mar- 
kets. This is the method now followed 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

At best it can be only partially effec- 
tive. It is not sufficiently direct and deci- 
sive to cope with so fundamental a busi- 
ness problem, affecting hundreds of 
operators whose individual action is 
bound to be governed to a considerable 
extent by certainty as to the course of 
their neighbors. 

Another possible solution lies in the 
formation of one or more large mergers 
of West Coast timber and mill proper- 
ties. A number of efforts have been 
made in this direction, thus far without 
substantial results. It has proven exceed- 
ingly difficult to develop a workable basis 
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of valuations and the entrance of new 
capital necessary in effecting a consolida- 
tion of ownerships. It-is quite probable 
that the West Coast will witness in com- 
ing years various forms and degrees of 
consolidation in timber properties and 
their operation. It is, however, very 
doubtful in my judgment if such develop- 
ments will come fast enough or go far 
enough to substantially remedy the prob- 
lems of excess capacity and overproduc- 
tion which will be most critical to all the 
interests affected during the next ten 
years. 

These considerations have led me to 
believe that it would be in the interest of 
the public, as well as the lumber industry, 
to authorize reasonable forms of collec- 
tive action by the lumber manufacturers 
to jointly control or regulate their pro- 
duction under sufficient supervision to 
effectively protect the public and the con- 
sumer. 

The situation of the lumber industry 
is not unlike that of other industries 
which convert natural resources, like oil 
and coal. Wasteful and uneconomic ex- 
ploitation of any of these natural re- 
sources is a national loss. At the same 
time, the public should be fully protected 
against the abuse of any right of con- 
certed action that might be granted. 

Let me suggest at this point the futility 
of approaching this question in the light 
of old controversies or prejudices or in 
the spirit that past mistakes must bring 
their inevitable consequences. There 
have been mistakes a plenty: in the earlier 
policies of disposing of public timber- 
lands, in the eagerness of private interests 
to acquire them, in the speculative period 
which they passed through, in the extent 
to which they were capitalized, and in 
the present overdevelopment of the in- 
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dustry. We are confronting today a 
practical situation. If it affected only the 
financial interests of a group of individ- 
uals, there would be much less claim for 
its public consideration. But in very vital 
ways I believe it does affect the interests 
of the country at large, and that in the 
long run the country at large is fully as 
much concerned in finding a practical 
solution as the individuals whose invest- 
ments are immediately at stake. 

As a nation we are thoroughly wedded 
to the competitive principle in industry 
and commerce. We have created a body 
of laws designed to protect that principle. 
For the national well-being, we have felt 
it wise and necessary to except the agri- 
cultural industries of the country from 
the application of these laws. From the 
same standpoint of national well-being, I 
question if it is not now equally neces- 
sary—not to except industries which con- 
vert natural resources from the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws—but to find 
some way whereby reasonable forms of 
collective action by such industries may 
be permitted within proper safeguards in 
order to conserve the natural resources 
of the country and bring about the great- 
est permanent national benefit from them. 

It would seem to me that this problem 
might be met by creating a Federal 
Board on Natural Resources, and by 
authorizing a forest industry, let us say, 
or one of its distinct geographical divi- 
sions, to submit to this Board such plans 
as it deems necessary for a rational con- 
trol of production by collective or co- 
operative action within the industry. 
Give the Board full authority to approve, 
disapprove, or modify the plan as it is 
proposed. Give it full authority to attach 
any conditions or limitations upon the 
plan which it regards as necessary to pro- 
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tect the public interests. Let it then rest 
with the industry concerned to carry out 
the plan as approved or conditioned or 
limited, if it still desires to do so, by the 
action of its members and through any 
cooperative arrangements or organiza- 
tions it may create for the purpose. 

If the forest industry concerned does 
not regard the plan, as the Board may 
have modified or limited it, as practical 
or workable or adequate to accomplish 
the stabilization sought, the effort would 
be dropped and the existing laws relating 
to industrial combinations or agreements 
would remain in full force. 

In the discussion of this subject, the 
view has frequently been expressed that 
the granting of any such right should 
carry an obligation, by law, upon the for- 
est owner to engage in reforestation. It is 
my judgment that this question should 
be left to the discretion of the Federal 
Board in dealing with the specific plans 
brought before it rather than attempt to 
cover it in general terms by legislation. 
The extension of industrial forestry 
should be one of the objects of such a pro- 
gram, and should be fully considered by 
a federal agency of the type suggested in 
dealing with any programs for the regu- 
lation of production that may be brought 
before it. It would be desirable, in my 
judgment, to include language to this 
effect in any legislation that may deal 
with this problem. 

But the Board, in my judgment, 
should have a free hand in dealing with 
the actual circumstances and exigencies 
of each set of conditions which are 
brought before it. What it finds to be 
in the public interest, it should have 
power to approve. What it finds not to 
be in the public interest, it should not 
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approve. If an industry can take but one 
step at a time, toward our objective of 
forest stabilization, it should be author- 
ized to take that step provided it is a for- 
ward and constructive one. 

Whether this particular suggestion is 
tenable or not, it seems to me clear that 
some medium for joint action by forest 
industries to regulate the output of their 
products is today a distinct need in the 
interest of forest conservation and com- 
mercial forestry. Surely we can find 
some way to prevent the loss and waste 
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of natural resources while safeguarding 
the public against unreasonable restraints 
upon their conversion. A comprehensive 
and impartial study, from all angles, 
must of course be given to such a proposal 
before it can be advanced as a subject of 
legislation. Hence, I heartily endorse the 
section in the proposed Forestry Policy 
Statement of the Society which approves 
the principle of regulation of production 
and commends this subject for considera- 
tion in the further investigation of our 
forest problems. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF FOREST TAXATION IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE AS COMPARED WITH AN 
EXAMPLE IN SWEDEN 


By J. W. TOUMEY anp ERIK LINDEBERG 


Professor of Silviculture, Yale School of Forestry, and Taxation Expert, 
Swedish Forest Service 


INTRODUCTION 


MAIS paper has been written to 
show that the present system of 
xq taxing growing timber in New 
Hampshire is such that the private owner 
of forest land cannot apply silvicultural 
treatment to his growing timber or arti- 
ficially regenerate denuded land with any 
certainty of making his forestry enter- 
prise a profitable one. Silvicultural prac- 
tice is a business undertaking. It must 
pay a profit on the capital invested or it 
cannot, will not, and ought not to sur- 
vive as a private enterprise. Attention 
was called in a previous paper’ to the 
great heights to which the taxing of 
growing timber had gone in parts of 
southern New Hampshire, and the eco- 
nomic handicap that the private owner 
of forest property labors under when he 
attempts to apply silvicultural practice in 
that region was pointed out. 

During the past summer, the senior 
author of this paper spent several weeks 
in Sweden where he had the opportunity 
to inquire into the system of forest taxa- 
tion and the amount of annual tax on for- 
est property in that country. He desired 
to compare the annual tax paid on a 
representative forest in southern New 
Hampshire under management with that 
paid on an organized and well-managed 
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forest of approximately equal acreage and 
character in central Sweden. 

The American forest under considera- 
tion is the Yale Demonstration and Re- 
search Forest in Cheshire County, New 
Hampshire. It has an area of 1,064 acres 
of forest land in the town of Swanzey. 
The Swedish forest selected by the junior 
author for comparison contains 400 hec- 
tares (988 acres) of productive forest 
land. It is located in the province of 
Sodermanland, not far from Stockholm. 
Both forests are chiefly coniferous. The 
Swedish forest is largely spruce and pine, 
and the American largely pine. Birch is 
the principal hardwood in both forests. 
The two forests differ radically in that 
the Swedish forest is normally stocked 
with all age classes present in the proper 
proportion. The American forest, on the 
other hand, is not normal as the older age 
classes are very deficient. Eighty-five per 
cent of the forest is under 40 years of 
age, while approximately 50 per cent of 
the Swedish forest is under this age. 

The normal yield of the Swedish for- 
est is already attained, and if the yearly 
cut equals the yearly growth there is 
available for cutting each year 1,400 cu- 
bic meters (494.4 cords, 100 cubic feet of 
logs to one cord). This normal yield is 
considered to have an average local 
stumpage value of 8,000 crowns, or 5.71 
crowns per cubic meter ($2,160.00, or 
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approximately $4.37 per cord). The nor- 
mal yield of the American forest, on the 
other hand, has not been attained and 
will not be for many years. The annual 
cut, therefore, is very low and will con- 
tinue to be low until the forest capital is 
built up and a normal forest attained 
with its requisite older age classes. When 
the normal forest is once attained, how- 
ever, the average annual cut should be as 
large or even larger than that from the 
Swedish forest. 

The average cut of the American for- 
est over the past four years (1925-1929) 
is approximately 160 cords per year, or 
about 33 per cent of the annual cut from 
the Swedish forest. The present cut from 
the American forest is considered to have 
an average local stumpage value of 
$640.00 per year, varying from $5.00 to 
$2.00 per cord, but averaging $4.00. 

It is significant that under the existing 
forest taxation laws in New Hampshire 
the American forest selected for this com- 
parison, when it attains normalcy and has 
its requisite percentage of the older age 
classes, as is the case now with the Swed- 
ish forest, will be subject to three or pos- 
sibly four times as much average tax per 
acre as now when 85 per cent of the for- 
est is less than 40 years old and unmer- 
chantable. 

The Swedish laws which regulate the 
cutting from private forests do not per- 
mit undue overcutting. In effect, the re- 
quisite forest capital must be maintained 
and only the amount of wood equivalent 
to the growth from time to time removed. 
The price paid for forest property in 
Sweden bears a close relation to the value 
of the yield that can be removed from 
time to time, which represents the growth 
or that part that can be removed without 
impairing the forest capital. Due to this 
cutting restriction and the consequent 
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regulation and postponement of income, 
the capitalized value on which the price 
of forest property (forest land and stand- 
ing timber) is based may be actually less 
than the market value of the merchanta- 
ble timber would be if the owner were 
permitted to remove the timber at once 
and devastate the property as he can 
under the New Hampshire laws. 

The market values of forest properties 
in southern New Hampshire, bearing 
immature but merchantable timber, if ac- 
quired for purposes of sustained yield, are 
usually excessive as they are not based 
on the yearly or periodic production of 
the forest, but on the market value of the 
forest capital that chances to be on the 
property at the time being. If the forest 
owner, as in Sweden, were not permitted 
to reduce his forest capital overmuch be- 
low that of the normal forest but must 
depend upon sustained growth for re- 
ceipts from his property, the market value 
of forest property bearing merchantable 
timber in southern New Hampshire 
would likely be much less than it is today. 
As the purchaser of forest property in 
this region, however, must often pay 
more than it is worth as a going forestry 
business, economically he is forced to cut 
the timber soon after its purchase, which 


leaves the land devasted and with little — 


hope of further income from the sale of 
forest products for many years. 

The taxes that were assessed against 
the Swedish forest for the year 1928 are 
set forth in detail in the following state- 
ment which was written by the junior 
author in Swedish.” 

*The writers are indebted to Mr. C. W. 
Watson for its translation into English. 
The Swedish unit of land measurement, the 
hectare, has been changed to acres, and 
Swedish crowns to dollars in order to make 


the comparison more intelligible to American 
readers. 
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FOREST TAXATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXAMPLE OF TAXATION ON FOREST 
LAND AND GROWING Forest IN 
SWEDEN 


The new tax legislation which was 
adopted at the 1928 Parliament concerns 


government as well as communal taxes 


and includes also forest excise taxation.’ 


Of significance in this connection are 
the laws which directly concern forest 
land and growing forest, so-called real 
estate taxes, and of less importance are 
taxes which depend on the income from 
forest utilization. 

Both real estate taxes and income taxes 
are treated below, although the latter 
less comprehensively. 


*The communal tax law (No. 370: 1928) 
treats of general communal taxation. An 
ordinance on government income and prop- 
erty taxation (No. 373:1928) applies to a 
large extent to the communal tax law and 
takes up moreover the regulations which are 
peculiar to government taxation; for ex- 
ample, all the regulations on property taxa- 
tion, on progressive tax scales, etc. The 
statute on communal progressive taxation 
(No. 374:1928) rests in its turn on the 
statute on government income and property 
tax. The statute on the equalization tax (No. 
375:1928) is closely allied with the statute 
The 
assessment procedure concerning real estate 


on the communal progressive tax. 


and income as well as forest excise valua- 
tion is regulated in the new assessment 
statute (No. 379:1928). The law on forest 
excise has, on the contrary, the character 
of an independent statute (No. 377: 1928). 
The regulation of forest conservation charges 
rests on the forest excise law. Directions 
for the application of the new legislation are 
to be found, moreover, in proclamations with 
certain directions concerning assessment pro- 
cedure (No. 382:1928). Here belong certain 
proclamations (No. 384-388: 1928). 
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REAL ESTATE TAXES 


Real estate taxes appear in the form 
of: 


. Communal real estate tax. 
. County council tax. 

. Assize house tax. 

. Road tax. 


PWN H 


The following also for certain reasons 
have been assigned to the class of real 
estate taxes: 


5. Forest excise. 
6. Forest conservation charges. 


These taxes (1-4) are objective, that 
is, they proceed without consideration for 
the individual capacity to pay. The basis 
for the tax estimation is the assessment 
value of the real estate, in which is in- 
cluded the value of forest land and grow- 
ing forest. According to the rules, after 
special prescriptions, the assessment value 
is fixed by general real estate assessment, 
which usually takes place every 5 years. 
The present assessment value was fixed 
by the general real estate tax of 1928. 
For the valuation of forest land and 
growing forest special instructions were 
worked out (No. 309: 1927). 

Real estate is assessed at certain values 
for different kinds of property as well as 
for growing forest. Table I gives an ex- 
ample of the approximately average as- 
sessment value of different property 
classes, as well as growing forest. The 
example is located in the central part of 
the woody district of the province of 
Sdédermanland. 

For the purpose of fixing the assess- 
ment value for the forest land and grow- 
ing forest, soil quality 3.5 has been used, 


“See chapter 4 of the assessment regula- 
tions and paragraph 9 of the communal tax 
law. 
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a normal forest stumpage value of 6.50 
crowns per cubic meter, and a normal 
growing stock, i. e., relative growing 
stock of 1 (309: 1927). The values may 
then be obtained, from Table 1 of the 
above-mentioned instructions, for valua- 
tion of the forest land and the growing 
forest. According to the instructions, the 
relative forest resource expressed as 0.9, 
0.8, 0.7, etc., indicates that the present 
forest condition with respect to possible 
yield of products is poorer than the nor- 
mal; I.1, 1.2, 1.3, etc., means that the 
forest condition is better then the normal. 
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crowns ($6,480.00), or $6.56 per acre, 
and the growing forest, 112,800 crowns 
($30,456.00), or $30.83 per acre, 
amounting to a total of 136,800 crowns 
($36,936.00), or $37.39 per acre. This 
is 17.1 times the annual yield of $2,- 
160.00, neglecting the value of 50 cubic 
meters of wood for household needs and 
exempted from taxation. The land value 
is three times and the growing stock 
14.1 times the annual yield. 

1. Communal Real Estate Tax. The 
communal real estate tax, as well as the 
county council tax and the assize house 


TABLE 1 


EXAMPLE OF ASSESSMENT VALUES 


(According to 1927-1928 general real estate assessment) 


Area Area 
Property class hectares acres 
Cultivated land ............ 40 98.8 
Pay field a Ser ivenawhecccive oate 10 24.7 
Pasture meadow .......... 10 24.7 
LAS SETA Cia Ee entree a2 ae 400 988.0 
ChtherelaAdi err aca ree cus « 80 197.6 
Special benefits (for example, 
stock on forest land)...... ... ‘ues 
Growing forest ............ 400 988.0 


For a relative growing stock of 0.5 the 
value of the growing forest given as an 
example would have amounted to only 
0.5X282=141 crowns per _ hectare 
($15.41 per acre). The land value is 
completely independent of the condition 
of the growing stock. 

The following calculation includes the 
taxation of the forest land and the grow- 
ing forest. It excludes the taxation of 
cultivated fields, meadows, and waste 
land. Into the investigation of the tax 
levy on forest land and growing forest 
there come consequently only the assess- 
ment values for the forest land, 24,000 


Value per Value per Total Total 

hectare- acre- value, value, 

crowns dollars crowns dollars 
goo 98.38 36,000 9,720.00 
200 21.86 2,000 540.00 
500 54.66 5,000 1,350.00 
60 6.56 24,000 6,480.00 
10 1.09 800 216.00 
soe ane 9,400 2,538.00 

282 30.83 112,800 30,456.00 — 

190,000 §1,300.00 


tax, is calculated on an hypothetical basis 


consisting of 6/100 crowns taxation for. 


each 100 crowns of the value of the bare 
forest land and 4/100 crowns per 100 
crowns of the value of the growing stock. 
The communal tax law Par. 2, in the 
example taken, gives the results shown in 
Table 2. 

The sum of these basic tax crowns (or 
dollars), derived for all classes of taxable 
property according to the method of as- 
sessment applicable to each class, will, 
as long as the assessment stands, give the 
basis for computing the actual annual 
real estate tax. The debit, or total tax 
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revenue needed by the commune, is de- 
termined annually, based on the com- 
munal budget and income from other 
sources. The ratio between the sum that 
must be raised by the direct real estate tax 
and the total tax basis as illustrated below 
determines the actual annual tax levy. 
For example, if the tax need is 320,000 
crowns ($86,400.00), and the com- 
mune’s complete tax basis computed as 
shown above is 40,000 crowns ($10,- 
800.00) tax money, then the ratio is 
8 to 1, thus requiring eight times the tax 
rate indicated above and varying annually 
with the tax budget for the commune. 
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commune, or an income of 59.52 crowns 
($16.07). 

2. County Council Tax. This is the 
tax which is drafted for the carrying of 
certain charges which are common for a 
county, for example, care of the poor and 
the sick. This tax is assessed against the 
county’s comprehensive tax basis, or 
“grand list,” and corresponds to about 
1.70 crowns per crown tax assessed as 
before. For the forest land and growing 
forest under discussion the county council 
tax would amount to 59.52X1.70= 
101.18 crowns ($27.32). This equals 
0.25 crown per hectare of forest land 


TABLE 2 
HYPOTHETICAL CALCULATION OF COMMUNAL REAL ESTATE TAX 


In crowns 


__ 24,000 X 0.06 


Forest land tax 
100 
i 112,800 X 0.0 
Growing forest tax = 12 B00 X 004 


Total tax = 


With this debit the communal tax 
becomes 


59.52 X 8= 476.16 crowns; or 
$16.07 X 8 = $128.56. 


This equals 1.19 crowns per hectare of 
forest land and growing forest ($0.13 + 
per acre). 

The communal real estate tax noted 
above constitutes a so-called guarantee 
tax. For the sum which is levied through 
the real estate tax an equivalent deduc- 
tion may be made from the amount which 
would otherwise be collected in the form 
of a communal income tax (see further 
discussion below). In other words, the 
guarantee tax system indicates that in the 
above case the forest land and growing 
forest will ‘“‘ guarantee ” a tax contribu- 

tion of 59.52 crowns ($16.07) for the 


= 14.40 


= 45.12 


59-52 


In dollars 
6,480 X 0.06 __ 
100 meee 
30456 X 0.04 _ 12.18 
100 
16.07 


and growing forest ($0.027-++ per acre). 

3. Assize House Tax. This is the tax 
which is drawn within the assize council 
district for its needs for buildings, etc. 
This tax depends on the crown tax as 
usual and in this case is a small sum; for 
example 8/100 crown per tax crown. 
This tax in our example amounts to only 
59.52 X 0.008 =0.48 crown. This equals 
only 0.0012 crown per hectare ($0.0001 
+ per acre) and is named in this connec- 
tion only to make the illustration com- 
plete. 

4. Road Tax. This is the tax which is 
collected for carrying out road making 
and maintenance in the district within 
which the real estate is located. The tax 
is assessed according to the so-called road 
“ fyrk.” (One road fyrk for each 100 
crowns of assessed value, i. e., in our illus- 
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tration, 1,368 road fyrk on the basis of 
24,000 plus 112,800 crowns of assessed 
land and growing forest values.) If the 
debit, with relation to the road tax and 
the road district’s total fyrk number, is 
fixed at 20/100 crowns per road fyrk, the 
road tax for the forest will be 1,368 X 
0.20= 273.60 crowns ($73.87), or 0.68 
crown per hectare of forest land ($0.07 
per acre). 

1-4. Summary. The tax levy on the 
assessment value (excepting an eventual 
property tax), under the preceding as- 
sumptions, is shown in Table 3. 

5. Forest Excise. The four realty 
taxes, above described, depend directly on 
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tax levy, these taxes become 8 per cent 
of an income of $6.00 and of $4.00 re- 
spectively. Forest land has thereby been 
‘ ouarantee taxed ” as if it produced an 
income of 6 per cent of its assessment 
value, 24,000 crowns ($6,480.00), while 
the growing forest is taxed on the stump 
on the basis of a theoretical income of 
4 per cent of its assessment value, 112,- 
800 crowns ($30,456.00). 

The lower levy for forest value by 
which means the tax pressure on grow- 
ing forest, which gives no income from 
utilization, is intentionally lowered, is 
compensated for in the meanwhile by a 
forest excise (yield tax) which is col- 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF REAL ESTATE TAXES 
Crowns, Dollars, Crowns per Dollars per 
Kind of tax total total hectare acre 

Communal real estate tax............. 476.16 128.57 1.19 0.13-++ 
County council taXxinss .cet«sson crane ee 101.18 27.32 0.25 0.027-++ 
PA ASIZEUHOUSE? CAX & caaisisa's'c uh Ces oes ne 0.45 0.12 0.0003 0.0001 — 

PRS ALC AX 007, Givi, clones os aay os ava tettints 6 alate 273.60 73.87 0.68 0.07+ 
SLOtal 1 ficcorcraht svahens sels satesireesresstase mua 851.42 229.88 2.12 0.227-+ 


the assessed values and are levied without lected at the time when the timber is cut 


ad 


any relation to or consideration of the 
final income which may be secured from 
the utilization or harvesting of the forest 
crops. 

In correlating the forest excise tax 
(yield tax) with these taxes on the as- 
sessed value of the forest, including land 
and growing stock, the tax crown (tax 
dollar), the derivation of which has been 
explained, is taken as 1 per cent of an in- 
come of 6 per cent on the forest land and 
I per cent of an income of 4 per cent 
on the growing stock. This is 1 per cent 
of $6.00 per $100.00 of assessed value or 
$0.06, and 1 per cent of $4.00 per 
$100.00 or $0.04. When multiplied by 
the ratio 8 as computed for the needed 


and which is calculated to bring in on the 
average as much for communal purposes 
as is lost in the reduction of the real 
estate tax, even though the nature of the 
additional tax is that of an income tax. 
The forest excise is reckoned on the basis 
of the local stumpage value of the cut 
wood. . 
In the preceding case the effect of the 
excise upon the tax burden depends upon | 
the uniform constancy and normality of 
production from the forest, even though — 
in reality the removal of wood can vary 
considerably for different years. If forest 
utilization is thus carried on constantly, 
and if the yearly cut equals the growth, 
there would be on this forest a yearly cut 


ee 


4 
j 
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of 400 X 3.5=1,400 cubic meters. The 
portion of the cut liable to excise tax is 
reckoned as 1,350 cubic meters. There 
is no excise levied on a certain part of 
the wood used for household needs (see 
377: 1928, Par. 1). In this case there is 
an exemption of 50 cubic meters. The 
cut wood, according to the average local 
price, which does not necessarily every- 
where agree with the price actually re- 
ceived for the wood, is considered to have 
a stumpage value of 8,000 crowns ($2,- 
160.00). The scale for the forest excise 
(yield tax) according to the basis fur- 
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true real estate tax and an income tax 
than does the excise tax. Practical rea- 
sons, however, appear to favor the han- 
dling of this tax in conjunction with the 
forest excise. 

The complete tax levy under the pre- 
ceding laws would amount to 2.73 
crowns per hectare ($0.29+ per acre), 
as shown in Table 4. 

Finally there is added an assessment 
for special resources such as livestock on 
the forest as well as for the value of 
“other land” (75 hectares), the assess- 
ment value here equaling 5,000 crowns. 


SUMMARY OF REAL ESTATE TAXES, FOREST EXCISE, AND CONSERVATION CHARGE 


TABLE 4 

Crowns 
Kind of tax total 

Communal real estate tax............ 476.16 
aS OITIGVERCOUNCEL © cre.g dois lejclele ere s\t-cls is ¢ sie 101.18 
Sane ERONUSE wetele calc cisions o-eie sd. B Siva ses. 0.48 
eR TEER C ARN Cis yee, cST CrOStls «0 Js/sicuels aves{fve: 8s 273-60 
SRAREMMEX CISC Mh ret ns So sauces <3 160.00 
Forest conservation charge........... 104.00 
DIOL AM ME ras stati a aietd he arake wie ae eleva id 1115.42 


nished in the law on forests excise, is fixed 
at 2 crowns ($0.54) per 100 crowns of 
stumpage value or a yield tax of 2 per 
cent. This sum is taken as one-fourth 
of the average communal tax on for- 
est values for the last five years. The 
forest excise would, therefore, amount 


8000 
to —— 
Ioo 

6. Forest Conservation Charge. This 
is a special forest charge intended to 
maintain the work of the forest conserva- 
tion societies. It is levied on cut wood 


at a rate of 1.3 per cent of its assessed 


X 2=160 crowns ($43.00). 


i. e., in the case given —— XI. 
value, i. ¢., g ee 3 


=104 crowns ($28.08). This charge 
takes a position more truly between a 


Dollars Crowns per Dollars per 
total hectare acre 

128.57 1.19 0.13 
27.32 0.25 0.027-++ 

0.12 0.0012 0.0001 — 

73-87 0.68 0.07-++- 
43-20 0.40 0.043 -- 
28.08 0.21 0.023 — 

301.16 eh fel 0.29-+ 


The yearly tax levy would then be in- 

creased by 

5,000 X 0.06 X8 
100 

for the communal real estate tax. This 

amount as well as certain other real 


=24 crowns ($6.48) 


estate taxes are so unimportant they are 
ignored. 


INCOME TAXES 


The examples given thus far have been 
intended only to illustrate the tax levy on 
the forest itself. For the owner there are 
in addition taxes on the income from for- 
est utilization. If, for example, the for- 
est operations for the year have left a 
net of 8,952 crowns ($2,417.02), 8,000 
crowns from the stumpage and the re- 
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mainder from grazing, etc., this income 
may be regarded as having been already 
taxed according to the above mentioned 
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In addition to the above income taxes 
are the government income and property 
taxes which are calculated as follows: 


taxes, 6 per cent on the bare land value of Crowns Dollars 
24,000 crowns ($6,480.00) and 4 per Income ....--+++-++++++++ 8,000 2,160.00 
cent on the growing forest value of 112,- 1/60 of ami ne < 
t (in 1s 
800 crowns ($30,456.00), or a total of STONES Eee 
case assessment value, 
5,952 crowns ($1,607.04). The re- ieee a ae eave aoe 
mainder 8,952—5,952=3,000 crowns suited terete < see 
($810.00) becomes subject to further = +60 ............-200: 2,280 615.60 
taxation. Had the net proceeds of the — 
forest operations not reached 5,952 Assessed sum “¥ votes ; 10,280 2,775.60 
crowns ($1,607.04), the income tax Exemption deducted (al- 
: ways double the exemp- 
could not have been levied. However, ‘sant gte. Lae ee an 
there is a so-called local deduction (see caale bak SY LMA ieee cd ay 
Par. 48 and Par. 50 in the communal = 
tax law) which for the commune Taxable sum ........ 7,280 1,965.60 
TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF ALL TAXES PAID IN 1928 
Cc Dolla 
Total Total ware oe 
Kind of tax crowns dollars hectare acre 
Real pestate taxes selene 5 /is,0 0. s.caeid ners es 1115.42 301.16 2.73 0.29-++ 
PNCOME! tAXS, LAL Vag as she weiasA nies Seas we 165.62 44.72 
2 . 
UsComestae ea; Ds s:ctwhs's am. cle ors. 9/05 Mersin 5a 316.68 ae LIOR, ett.» 
MN Otalie es Uo siete areca eel een nen 1597.72 431.38 3-93-+ 0.42+ 


amounts to 1,500 crowns. The remaining 
1,500 crowns ($405.00) constitutes the 
taxable income. Since the tax basis for 
income consists of I crown per 100 
crowns or I per cent, we secure in this 
case for the income from forest utiliza- 
tion, 15 tax crowns with the following 
communal and other rates, identical with 
those applied to the assessed values of 
the tax crowns based on property: ° 


Crowns Dollars 

Communal tax 15 X8...... 120.00. 32.40 

Assize house tax 15 X 0.008. 0.12 03 

County council tax 15 X 1.70 25.50 6.89 
Road tax, 100 road 

© Fveks OSC G0) os yn 20.00 5.40 

DORA seem eiaey sos tulds gos 165.62 44.72 


* Concerning the communal progressive tax 
and the equalization tax, reference is made 


With the current tax rate, which is — 


fixed by the king and the parliament for 
each year, the assessment on this taxable 
income for 1928 would be 316.68 crowns 
($85.50). The tax rate depends upon 
the parliamentary budget. This natu- 
rally varies but little from one year to an- 


~F 


other. Since the last crisis it has tended — 


to fall. It appears, therefore, that this 
Swedish forest (forest land and growing 


forest) in 1928 paid in taxes the amounts 
shown in Table 5. 


It appears from this table that the en- 


tire taxes paid, both real estate and in- 
come, amounted to 1,597.72 crowns 


to Nos. 374 and 375, year 1928. These taxes 
are also income taxes. 

“1 road “fyrk” for each 15 crowns of 
taxable income. 


rice = 
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($431.38), which is 19.98 per cent of 
the income of 8,000 crowns from the an- 
nual stumpage yield, or 17.85 per cent 
of 8,952 crowns when the other sources 
of income are added. 


AN EXAMPLE OF TAXATION ON ForEST 
LAND AND GROWING ForEST IN 
SOUTHERN NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Forest property in New Hampshire is 
classed with other kinds of real estate and 
taxed under the laws relating to the taxa- 
tion of real estate.’ Under these laws the 
assessment value of forest land and grow- 
ing forest is on the same basis as other 
classes of real estate, such as farm land 
and buildings. The statutes provide that 
forest land and growing forest shall be 
assessed at its full market value and shall 
pay the same rate as other real estate. In 
actual practice, due to the methods fol- 
lowed by the assessors, there are great 
inequalities in assessment values. ‘The 
difficulty arises in the inability of the 
assessors to determine the full market 
value of forest land and growing forest, 
particularly the latter. On the basis of 
actual market value every forest property 
is likely to be either underassessed or 
overassessed. 

Forest property in New Hampshire 
is subject to two general classes of taxa- 
tion as follows: 


1. Real estate taxes, regulated by state 
laws. 

2. Income taxes, regulated by national 
laws. 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 


The assessment values, instead of ap- 
pearing under various headings as in the 


™ The forest exemption and rebate laws are 
relatively ineffective. 
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Swedish example, are grouped together 
as they all pay the same rate per unit of 
assessed value. These taxes are, as in 
Sweden, objective and bear no relation to 
the actual earnings of the property; but 
unlike the Swedish taxes, they are en- 
tirely unrelated to each other. No allow- 
ance on income tax is made because of 
property taxes paid. The property tax is 
simply regarded as one item of expense, 
reducing the taxable income, which is 
quite a different matter. The assessment 
value is fixed by the general real estate 
assessment that takes place at four-year 
intervals. The present assessment of the 
Yale Demonstration and Research For- 
est was fixed by the general real estate 
assessment of 1928. 

The basis for assessing real estate 
values for the different classes of property 
in the Swedish example is very different 
from the basis for assessing the different 
classes of property in the American ex- 
ample. For instance, the Swedish ex- 
ample shows a different rate of taxation 
on the forest land valuation and on the 
valuation of the growing forest, the latter 
being but two-thirds of the former. 

The forest land and the growing forest 
in New Hampshire are lumped together 
by the assessors in arriving at the assessed 
value (full market value) and of course 
the rate on both kinds of property is the 
same. 

In the Swedish example the property 
under consideration includes seven classes 
of property, each of which is assessed 
separately. In the American example 
there are but two classes of property, 
namely, forest land and growing forest, 
which are lumped together in the assess- 
ment. Only the forest land and the grow- 
ing forest in the Swedish example, how- 
ever, are compared with these same two 
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classes of property which constitute the 
American example. 

In 1928 the assessment of the Ameri- 
can forest of 1,064 acres of forest land 
and growing forest in Swanzey was $25,- 
985.00, or $24.42+ per acre, compared 
with the assessment on 988 acres of forest 
land and the growing forest of $36,- 
936.00 or $37.39 per acre, in the Swedish 
example. It should be appreciated, how- 
ever, in this comparison of assessed values 
that the American example has but 15 
per cent of the growing forest over 40 
years of age, while the Swedish example 
is a normally stocked forest. Were the 
American example normally stocked with 
age classes comparable with those in the 
Swedish example the assessed value 
would have been three or possibly four 
times as high under our existing laws. 
The assessed value with 50 per cent of 
the stands 40 to 100 years of age, as in 
the Swedish example, would not be less 
than $75,000.00 under existing condi- 
tions. 

The real estate tax rate for 1928 in 
the American example was $0.0345 per 
dollar of assessed valuation. The levy, 
therefore, was $857.51." 

The real estate taxes in the Swedish 
example were arrived at in an entirely 
different manner. The total real estate 
tax in 1928 on the assessed value of the 
forest land and growing forest, assessed 
under (a) communal real estate tax, (b) 
county council tax, (c) assize house tax, 
(d) road tax, (e) forest excise tax, and 
(f) forest conservation tax, was $301.16, 
or a little more than one-third the real 
estate tax levy in the American example. 
The average real estate tax levy per acre 


*See assessors’ report of the town officers 
of Swanzey, N. H., 1929. 
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in the Swedish example (the forest land 
and growing forest) was $0.29+ as 
compared with $0.80+ in the American 
example. It is not an unusual thing for 
stocked stands of white pine in the town 
of Swanzey, when 60 to 100 years old, 
to bear a real estate tax levy of $4.00 or 
more per acre. Assuming an assessment 
value of $75,000.00 on the American ex- 
ample when normally stocked as is the 
Swedish example and a tax rate of 
$0.0345 as in 1928, the tax burden on 
the American forest becomes $2,587.50 
against $431.38 in the Swedish example. 
Since the Swedish example, however, 
contains but 93 per cent of the area of the 
American example the proportionate 
American tax is but $2,406.37. This con- 
stitutes a tax burden on the real estate 
alone 5.57 times as great as that levied in 
the Swedish example as real estate and in- 
come taxes combined. 


INCOME TAXES 


The taxes in the American example — 
thus far discussed relate only to the tax — 
levy on the forest itself, i. e., to the real 
estate tax. The income from the Ameri- 
can example is, however, subject to an 
income tax levied by the national govern- 
ment. As the income from forest prop- j 
erty is combined with other income by the 
same owner for purposes of assessment 
for income taxes, and the tax rate varies 
widely with the amount of exemption 
and the amount of net income, these taxes 


are not considered in this discussion. The — 


owner of the American example without — 
other sources of income would not, even 
when the forest becomes normally 


*Toumey, J. W. What Ails New England 
Forests. Jour. For. 26: 464-471, 1928. 
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stocked, pay an income tax of more than 
a few dollars at most.” 


SUMMARY 


1. The two properties compared in 
this paper contain fairly comparable 
areas, namely, 1,064 acres of forest in the 
American example and 988 acres in the 
Swedish example. 

2. Both properties are under forest 
management and are operated from the 
standpoint of sustained yield. 

3. Both properties are coniferous for- 
ests with birch the dominant hardwood. 

4. The two properties differ primarily 
from the standpoint of stocking. The 
Swedish example is normally stocked 
with all age classes present. “The Ameri- 
can forest, on the other hand, is very de- 
ficient in the older age classes, less than 
15 per cent of the stands being 40 years 
or more of age. 

5. Were the American example a nor- 
mal forest with the age classes repre- 
sented as in the Swedish example, its as- 
sessed value under the New Hampshire 
laws would be three or possibly four 
times the present assessed value. This is 
based on the assessment of pine stands 
in the vicinity that are 50 to 100 years 
old. 

6. The annual cut from the Swedish 
forest (based on the yearly cut equaling 
the growth) is 1,400 cubic meters (494.4 


Tt is appreciated that this comparison 
between Swedish forest taxes per acre with 
American forest taxes per acre loses some 
of its force when we reflect on the lower 
prices and higher purchasing power of money 
in Sweden as compared with the United 
States. It is believed, however, that the 
comparison loses none of its force from the 
standpoint of explaining the rate of real 
estate taxes in New Hampshire in making 
timber growing in that state unprofitable. 
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cords, 100 cubic feet to a cord), which is 
considered to have a stumpage value of 
8,000 crowns ($2,160.00). Since the 
American forest has the older age classes 
so poorly represented the present annual 
cut is only 160 cords (16,000 cubic feet), 
which is considered to have a stumpage 
value of $640.00. In 20 to 40 years the 
normal cut from the American forest 
should equal or exceed the cut from the 
Swedish forest. The average cut, how- 
ever, over the past five years has been 
insufficient to pay the high real estate tax 
levy. 

7. The Swedish forest is subject yearly 
to: 


a. A real estate tax. 

b. An income tax. 

c. A government income and prop- 
erty tax. 


The American forest is subject yearly 
to: 
a. A real estate tax. 
b. An income tax. 


8. The real estate tax in the Swedish 
example in 1928, exclusive of other land, 
was $301.17, or $0.29+ per acre. The 
real estate tax on the American example 
for the same period was $857.51, or 
$0.80+ per acre. In comparing these 
real estate taxes it must again be empha- 
sized that, were the American example a 
normally stocked forest, as is the case 
with the Swedish forest, under existing 
New Hampshire laws it would have paid 
a real estate tax of at least $2,587.50, or 
more than $2.00 per acre. 

9. The American example paid no in- 
come tax from utilization because the net 
returns were less than the real estate 
taxes paid. The Swedish example paid 
an income tax of 482.3 crowns, or 1.2 
crowns per hectare ($0.15 per acre). 
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10. The total tax paid in 1928 in the 
Swedish example (forest land and grow- 
ing forest) was $431.39. The American 
example paid $857.51, all of which was 
real estate tax as compared with a real 
estate tax of $301.17 in the Swedish ex- 
ample. 

11. The Swedish example, with an 
annual cut having a stumpage value of 
8,000 crowns ($2,160.00), or $2.18 per 
average acre, paid approximately one-half 
as much in taxes as the American ex- 
ample with an annual cut having a 
stumpage value of but $640.00, or $0.56 
per average acre. The total average tax 
on the Swedish, normally stocked, forest 
was approximately $0.42+ per acre. 
The total tax on the American forest, 
largely immature, was $0.80+ per acre. 


CoMMENT 


For many years the forests of southern 
New Hampshire have become progres- 
sively more and more depleted of their 
older age classes in stands of relatively 
high economic value. This applies in 
particular to stocked stands of white and 
red pine and the better hardwoods. This 
condition has been economically forced 
upon the owners of growing forests due 
to the state law that prescribes that grow- 
ing timber must be taxed under the law 
that governs the tax on real estate. This 
law provides that growing timber be as- 
sessed for purposes of taxation at its full 
market value, i. e., at the current value of 
its merchantable stumpage plus the value 
of the bare land. The non-commercial 
stumpage, i.e., that under 35 to 40 years 
of age, is assessed at a low valuation. As 
soon, however, as the growing forest 
becomes merchantable, or in other words 
can be sold as stumpage, it is required by 
state law to be assessed at its full stump- 
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age value. This assessed value often be- 
comes so high and the tax rate in the 
forest town so excessive that the owner 
is forced to cut his immature stands and 
get from under an excessively high taxa- 
tion. If he continues to hold his stands 
after they become merchantable (35 to 
45 years old) he is almost certain to find 
it unprofitable. The public are likely to 
take in real estate tax each year as much 
as, or in cases of stands 70 years or more 
in age more than, the value of the annual 
growth for the same years. 

It appears that the New Hampshire 
law requiring that growing timber be as- 
sessed as real estate and at its full mer- 
chantable value is a cause of the present 
great deficiency in valuable stands of the 
older age classes in the forests of south- 
ern New Hampshire and the diminishing 
area of fully stocked stands of high com- 
mercial value. No permanent improve- 
ment in the forests of New Hampshire is 
likely under the present method of tax- 
ing growing timber. 

It is impossible, economically, to pay 
the present market value for a 35 to 40- 
year-old stand of timber of valuable 


a 


species for immediate cutting and expect 


to be able to carry that stand in forestry 
practice to the end of a full rotation with- 
out losing money. The annual tax will 
consume the increase in value laid on in 
the annual growth. In Sweden the 
market value of growing forests is not the 
stumpage value at any given time, be- 
cause the laws do not permit the forest to 
be devastated. The growing forest may 
sell for less than what would be its ac- 
tual stumpage value, were the timber to 
be cut at once and the forest devastated. 


- 


It is believed that New Hampshire | 
must find some way to reduce greatly — 


the real estate tax burden on growing 
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timber. If a way is not found the owners 
of forest property cannot economically 
and will not practice forestry. If silvi- 
culture is to be applied to the production 
of timber crops it must be made to pay. 
In Sweden the real estate tax is main- 
tained at a low level and an income tax 
imposed to compensate for a low real 
estate tax. The real estate tax in New 
Hampshire is excessive and there is no 
income tax except when the income is 
sufficiently large to come under the na- 
tional income tax laws. Were New 
Hampshire to reduce the real estate taxes 
on growing timber to the point where 
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encouragement would be given to hold- 
ing it to the end of a suitable rotation and 
collect this loss in real estate taxes from 
income taxes, it is believed forestry 
would receive an unprecedented impetus 
and the commonwealth would greatly 
benefit in the end. High real estate taxes 
are a large factor in wrecking the forests 
of southern New Hampshire. These for- 
ests can be built up by eliminating, or at 
least lowering, the tax on growing tim- 
ber. This should be done, even if it be- 
comes necessary to impose a state income 
tax. 


ey 
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Forests and Mankind. By Charles La- 
throp Pack and Tom Gill. The 
MacMillan Company, New York, 
1929. Pp. 250; illus. 24. 


There is no severer test of the merit of 
a popular book on a technical subject 
than to have it run the gauntlet of the 
professional reader. But “ Forests and 
Mankind” easily comes through this 
test. One reads on, beguiled by a style of 
great simplicity and finish and by the 
moving tale of our trees and forests—a 
twice-told tale but probably never better 
told than here. 

Beginning with the tree—‘ master- 
piece of the plant world ”—the first four 
chapters give the reader a simple view of 
the physiology and growth of trees and 
of the complex plant associations that 
constitute the forest, and a fascinating 
glimpse of “ the forests of long ago.” 

The succeeding discussion of the for- 
ests of the world brings out some interest- 
ing facts on the world timber problem. 
The really productive forests of the 
world cover only about 16 per cent of 
the land surface, or roughly 3.2 acres 
of forest land to each inhabitant. 

Considering that the proportion of for- 
est land will shrink still further and that 
the shrinkage will chiefly take the more 
fertile lands for growing food, the dan- 
ger of any lasting overproduction of tim- 
ber (just now frequently discussed in the 
United States) seems remote. This is all 
the more true when we consider the 
availability of the world’s forests. “ The- 
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oretically there is no deficiency, but prac- 
tically, forestry must concern itself not 
with the amount of existing forests, 
but with the amount and kind of for- 
ests available for current practical use. 
. . . « Onthe forests of the North Tem- 
perate Zone alone, the world depends for 
over ninety per cent of its construction 
materials.” And the situation is less re- 
assuring when we learn that only 10 to 
15 per cent of the world’s timberlands 
are being handled as a renewable crop. 

We have come to lean on the com- 
fortable illusion that the forests of Asia 
and tropical America will give us plenty 
of wood when our own forests are gone. 
But if the modernization of the world 
keeps up its present dynamic pace, the 
populations of Asia and South America 
will be competing vigorously for their 
own forests half a century hence. In con-_ 
tact with civilization, forests shrink in 
area and dwindle in fecundity, while 
population and the appetite for raw ma- 
terials grow. 

But it would not be just to “ Forests” 
and Mankind” to give the impression 
that it is weighted with statistics or 
with technical economic discussions. 
Throughout, whether dealing with bi- 
ology or economics, with the lumberjack | 
or deforestation, it keeps strictly “in- 
character ” as a popular but nevertheless — 
adequate sketch of the whole field of 
American forests and forestry. It gives 
in its 250 pages a clear-cut picture not 
only of trees and forests, but of foresters 
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and their work ; of the growth of forestry 
in the United States and of the national 
forests; of forest products and forest 
enemies ; of farm forestry and industrial 
forestry ; and of the task ahead. 

I am among those who will question 
the authors’ contention that “ the great- 
est problem in all forestry today is to find 
some way of preventing and controlling 
forest fires.” Certainly fire control is a 
most pressing and immediate problem; 
and yet more important than the control 
of fire is the control of the axe. In the 
long run, the two are inseparable, for 
destructive and intensive cutting will 
more and -more nullify the good results 
of fire control. But, of course, we must 
go ahead and build up the best possible 
fire control while the movement for pub- 
lic control is getting under way. 

But this is not all. “‘ With adequate 
fire protection and fair taxation accom- 
plished facts, the public will be in a 
better position to go to the private owner 
and ask him to clean house. House clean- 
ing will mean various things in various 
places. It will mean brush disposal and 
the leaving of seed trees in certain 
regions, clean cutting and planting in 
other regions, and other methods of for- 
est perpetuation somewhere else. But, 
for every timber type it will mean pro- 
vision for a future crop of trees. There 
will be purely local problems that must 
be solved in purely local ways and no one 
set of rules will apply over very large 
BRCAS irc ts 

“We, in America, talk a great deal 
and write a great deal about making this 
country the most advanced nation in the 
world. It is a worthy ambition. Directly 
ahead of us lies one way of beginning this 
task. It lies in formulating and ade- 
quately supporting a program that will 
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balance timber growth and timber use. 
It lies in covering again our hills with 
forests, banishing the fire menace and 
cutting down waste. The way is before 
us of creating great areas to supply our 
increasing need for wood and for the 
many varied gifts the forests give. It 
means turning millions of acres now 
partially or wholly desolate into cool 
friendly woodlands that will protect our 
streams, hold back the soil in flood time, 
provide pure water through the drought 
of hot summer days, and for all time 
furnish playgrounds for our hours of 
recreation. And besides all this, these 
forests will be giving us year in, and year 
out, that greatest of all nature’s gifts— 
wood.” 

As they read this book, foresters (and 
others) who struggle with the difficult 
art of expressing ideas in words might 
well ponder not only the facts and ideas 
but the style. For here is good writing 
that moves along easily like a clear 
stream; always simple, direct, always ac- 
curately reflecting the idea, and yet with 
color and feeling and sincere faith in the 
subject. Garnet Jex, staff artist of Na- 
ture Magazine, has reinforced the text 
with numerous well-done sketches, dia- 
grams, charts, and maps. I wonder why 
more writers in forestry don’t use the sil- 
houette sketch to illustrate silvicultural 
operations? There is probably no better 
way to show thinning, selective cutting, 
weeding, and the different classes of tree- 
crowns. 

Once more the authors have added a 
worthy contribution to the notable edu- 
cational activities of the Charles La- 
throp Pack foundations. But there is a 
special reason why I commend this book 
to foresters. Today the cause of forests 
and forestry is being swept by a wave of 
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defeatism and despair, of economic fatal- 
ism and confused skepticism. The great 
forces of the world are moral forces. In 
the long run, the forest problem of 
America will be solved by faith and by 
the triumph of the creative instinct of the 
human soul over the forces of destruc- 
tion. Almost every page of this book is 
lighted by faith in the lasting importance 
of forests to mankind. Read it, ye skep- 
tics, and cease rationalizing our forests 
out of existence! 
Warp SHEPARD, 
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Forestry. A Study of Its Origin, 
Application, and Significance in 
the United States. By Arthur B. 
Recknagel and Samuel N. Spring. 
Alfred Knopf, N. Y., 1929. Pp. 
ix + 255 + xxxvii; fig. 14. 


This publication differs from most in- 
troductions to forestry in the compara- 
tively slight attention given to the tech- 
nical aspects of the profession. It is pur- 
posely a book about forestry rather than 
of forestry. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the history of 
forestry and the forest industries, to the 
importance and objectives of forestry, 
and to the development of a public forest 
policy. The second half gives specific 
examples of the way in which forestry 
is now being applied on national, state, 
and private lands; discusses reconstruc- 
tion, research, and education; and con- 
cludes with a presentation of the present 
status of forestry from the standpoint 
of economic progress rather than of tech- 
nical progress in silviculture and manage- 
ment. 
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The authors are in general optimistic 
both as to the present condition of our 
forest lands and the progress being made 
by private owners. Thus, they “ believe 
that the estimate of acreage of ‘ land not 
restocking,’ commonly quoted as 81,000,- 
000, cannot be substantiated ”’; and that 
the point has now been reached “ where 
the forest industry is taking the lead in 
forestry practice on private lands and is 
actually more enthusiastic, with greater 
vision of accomplishments, than foresters 
whom years of ‘hope deferred’ have 
made less optimistic.”” This rosy view is, 
however, tempered some 170 pages later 
by the statement that “ the accomplish- 
ments in private forestry, aside from 
certain outstanding examples (see Chap- 
ter VI) are necessarily in the future.” 
The authors are apparently confident 
that “actual achievements in timber 
growing will set at rest the recently re- 
newed agitation for direct governmental 
control and regulation of private forest 
land.” 

The presentation throughout is simple, 
clear, and direct. In the discussions of 
forest history and forest policy a surpris- 
ing amount of ground is covered concisely 
but adequately for the general reader. 
The economic importance of forests is 
presented effectively without too heavy 
a dose of statistics. Attention is also 
specifically directed to their use for wild 
life and recreation, but more emphasis 
might well have been placed on their 
value in checking erosion and regulating 
streamflow. 

The book is attractively printed with 


~~ 


numerous well-chosen illustrations. It — 
is relatively, although not entirely, free 


from typographical errors. Many of 


these are unimportant, but some, such as — 


placing the value of our annual sawmill 
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cut of 38 billion board feet at “ nearly 
one and one-half million dollars,” and 
our total consumption of all forest prod- 
ucts at “nearly 23 million cubic feet,” 
may prove decidedly misleading to one 
not familiar with the subject. Un- 
doubtedly they will be corrected in sub- 
sequent printings. 

Altogether the book is a decidedly 
worth while contribution to our growing 
popular literature on forestry. While it 
will probably be used to some extent as 


an introductory text for professional 


students, it seems likely to find a wider 
audience among non-professional stu- 
dents desiring a speaking acquaintance 
with forestry and among the general 
public. 

S. T. DANA. 
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Forestry in Sweden and Adjacent 
Lands from the Viewpoint of an 
American Forester. By George 
Sargent Perry, Forestry Fellow, 
American-Scandinavian -Founda- 
tion, Professor of Silviculture and 
Dendrology, Pennsylvania State 
Forest School, Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Mont Alto, Pa. 
276 pp., 15 figs., 95 tables. Pub- 
lished by the author, York, Pa. 
1920. 


Foresters in English-speaking countries 
will recognize this volume as the book 
they have been waiting for to give them 
an insight of Swedish forestry. It will 
serve as a good background for a visit to 
the country itself, or for general reading 
and reference. It is valuable as the first 
comprehensive compilation of a great 
mass of valuable material formerly avail- 
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able only in Swedish. The author has 
done a real service in converting a large 
amount of tabular data to English units, 
which is necessary in order that compari- 
sons can be made with American condi- 
tions. The scientific worker will, how- 
ever, probably always wish to consult the 
original sources. 

Besides briefing the best of the Swed- 
ish literature the author has added many 
interesting comments based on personal 
observation; he does not hesitate to draw 
comparisons between Swedish and Amer- 
ican conditions, or to point a moral. All 
readers may not share his opinions, but 
they cannot but be provocative of 
thought. In some ways the treatment is 
unique and unconventional; many terms 
have been coined, or reintroduced in sub- 
stitution for more familiar ones; but the 
discerning reader will find no difficulty 
in guessing that “ hyper-mature” tim- 
ber is a little more specific possibly than 
the well-worn “ overmature ” timber of 
our stereotyped propaganda. Such ex- 
pressions serve to quicken an already 
direct style, so that many traditionally 
arid topics are rendered quite palatable. 
If the descriptions are often sketchy, they 
are certainly readable. 

After a preliminary chapter, empha- 
sizing (but not overstating!) “ why 
Swedish forestry is a useful guide to 
America,” the author launches upon the 
legal status of forests in Sweden. The 
discussion of the much-talked-of forest 
laws is well-developed, but many will 
wish that the general forest protection 
law of 1903, including the changes of 
1923, had received fuller attention. In 
the same chapter the status of land own- 
ership and management of some com- 
munal forests are included. Data for 
areas, stands per acre, etc. are drawn 
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mostly from the catalog for the Gothen- 
burg Exposition of 1923. It is to be 
regretted that the really authoritative 
results of the national forest survey were 
not available. 

Chapter III deals with “ Forests ver- 
sus Farming.” After describing the an- 
cient custom of shifting cultivation with 
its consequences, examples of the bene- 
fits of intensive regulated grazing over 
forest grazing are given. In spite of the 
excellent results from intensive pasturage 
on the scientifically managed estates, the 
Swedish peasant still allows cattle to 
roam at will. Examples of the compara- 
tive yields from private forestry and ag- 
riculture show that, owing to the dearth 
of good agricultural soils, forestry is of 
more importance than agriculture. It 
should prove encouraging for many of us, 
including Dr. Schenck, to learn that 
“the annual income per acre from for- 
estry in Sweden is equal to or greater 
than that from agriculture 


In the chapter on forest influences 
prominence is given the effects of forest 
trees, especially larch, in preventing or 
reducing excessive soil moisture. This 
is of great importance on the large wastes 
of bog and swampy forest in Sweden. 
Of course larch is planted for this only 
in a few cases, but the native birch has 
been esteemed for this purpose. Concern- 
ing the influence of forests on the con- 
servation of water for water power, the 
author concludes that, due to the moist 
climate and regulatory effect of bogs, 
forests, because of their active transpira- 
tion, probably reduce rather than in- 
crease soil moisture available for stream- 
flow. Silviculture also receives especial 
attention, and is described for each spe- 
cies, following the arrangement of some 
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of the standard Swedish texts, aug- 
mented by tables from periodical litera- 
ture. 

The conditions of forest taxation are 
thoroughly explained, and should be of 
timely interest to many. The author 
draws the rather shocking conclusion 
“that our taxes are lower than in Swe- 
den” ! The average well-managed Swe- 
dish forest, is, of course, more a going 
concern than in America, and hence bet- 
ter able to yield annual tax revenue, but 
still taxation in Sweden is not without 
need of reform. 

In describing and comparing the vari- 
ous methods of natural and artificial re- 
production and intermediate cuttings, a 
wealth of interesting material is pre- 
sented. It is well to see that here for 
once, an American observer has properly 
stressed the preponderance of direct seed- 
ing over planting in Sweden. At pres- 
ent a tendency is noted toward an in- 
crease of planting, and a growing pref- 
erence for natural reproduction over all 
artificial methods. Bog drainage and 
dune and heath planting are also in- 
stances where foresters faced with simi- 
lar problems can learn much from Swe- 
dish experience. 

Forest regulation, working plans, ad- 
ministration, utilization, education, pro- 
tection, etc., occupy barely 40 pages. As 
the author states in the foreword, silvi- 


culture and management are most em- — 


phasized ; yet some phases of the latter, 
eé. g.. Mensuration as applied in Sweden, 
might well have had fuller treatment. 


Although most of the material is — 


drawn from published sources to which — 


reference is made, it is not always ap- 
parent in the case of the tables whence 
the data were drawn. Unfortunately 
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there are also a rather large number of 
errors and inconsistencies in spelling and 
punctuation. For what is really a scien- 
tific book there are certain over-enthusi- 
astic or possibly sweeping statements 
such as that “there is scarcely a fire 
tower in all four Baltic lands,’’ when 
actually Norway, Sweden, and Finland, 
especially the first-named, all have excel- 
lent systems of fire towers where neces- 
sary ; that they represent a lesser propor- 
tion of forestry activity than in America 
is, of course, well known. On page 90 it 
is stated that the snow needle cast fungus 
(Phacidium infestans) ‘“‘ seems to be an 
Unfortu- 
nately but true, a form of Phacidium ap- 


unknown form in America.” 


parently identical with the Swedish spe- 
cies has been reported here,’ and has been 
working havoc in nurseries in the North- 
east and Canada, especially during the 
last five years. Had the book been writ- 
ten after the vicissitudes of the fall of 
1929, recently typified by a ‘ 
stock brokers from ten-story windows,” 
one wonders if the statement, “ The 
gambling spirit is deader in the U. S. A. 
than in any land on earth,” would have 
been included. 

Covering the entire field of forestry 
in a country like Sweden in one small 
volume is no easy task. Prof. Perry has 
done well in including so much of value, 
and even if the book in some ways falls 
short of being an authoritative reference 
book, it is certainly a very readable in- 
troduction to Swedish forestry. 

Henry I. BaLpwin. 


‘rain of 


1 Weir, J. R. Phacidium infestans on West- 
ern Conifers. Phytopathology 6:413-414, 


1916. 
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The Reaction of Swamp Forests to 
Drainage in Northern Minne- 
sota. By J. L. Averell and P. C. 
McGrew. Cooperating Agencies: 
Department of Drainage and 
Waters and Department of For- 
estry and Fire Prevention, State of 
Minnesota; Division of Forestry 
and Division of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, University of Minnesota; 
Bureau of Public Roads and Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, 


U.S. D. A. Pp. 66, fig. 42. 1929. 


Large swamp areas in northern Min- 
nesota were drained about fifteen years 
ago for the purpose of improving agri- 
cultural conditions. The project as a 
whole failed. The areas however af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for the 
study of the effect of drainage of swamps 
upon volume increment of forests. The 
method of study consisted in measuring 
sample plot groups, two plots located 
directly on each side of the ditch, where 
the effect of drainage would be the great- 
est, and two plots far enough back on 
each side to be entirely away from its 
influence. In addition, increment borings 
were taken in a strip starting from the 
ditch for the purpose of determining the 
decrease in intensity of released incre- 
ment. In all, 26 areas were covered, 
including such types as pure tamarack, 
pure black spruce, and various mixtures 
of spruce, tamarack, cedar, and balsam. 

The site quality of undrained swamps 
was found to be closely related to the 
character of the peat, sphagnum peat 
making the poorest site, woody peat the 
best site, and sedge peat the intermediate 
site. Depth of peat beyond the first two 
or three feet seemed to have no relation 
to quality of site. Acidity was reflected 
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in site in that the poorest sites were the 
most acid, while the best sites were only 
slightly acid. 

On the average the 26 areas had been 
growing at a rate of 0.23 cords per acre 
per year in an undrained condition. 
After drainage, the increment advanced 
to 0.49 cords per acre per year. These 
values. represent however a wide range, 
in which spruce had the lower values 
and cedar the higher values, but in which 
tamarack showed the least degree of 
accelerated growth. The poorer sites 
produced a greater percentage of acceler- 
ation than the better sites. Beyond an 
average distance of 331 feet from the 
ditch there was no noticeable effect. In 
individual instances, however, the dis- 
tance was as great as 990 feet. The accel- 
eration is not immediate, but is delayed 
for a period of one to eight years. 

The inadequacy of the present drain- 
age system is very apparent. The ditches 
were built a mile apart, and only about 
a fourth of the total area between them 
was affected at all by the better drainage. 
Calculations of the cost of drainage show 
that in many cases the procedure will be 
prohibitive. Only in areas of better 
accessibility and higher stumpage prices 
will it be feasible. 

An interesting bibliography is ap- 
pended which fully represents the litera- 
ture, both American and foreign. An 
unusual feature of the bibliography is 
that all the titles are translated to Eng- 
lish. The authors were evidently fa- 
miliar with all the previous investigations 
and at several times in the bulletin have 
referred to the more significant foreign 
studies. If future projects in forest drain- 
age were carried out by the well-planned 
system taught in the Swedish forest 
school, which includes a preliminary sur- 
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vey, a tentative plan properly allocating 
the ditches, and computed costs before 
the project is sanctioned, greater success 
might be assured than the above study 
indicates. 


W. H. Mever. 
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Drainage of Swamps and Forest 
Growth. By R. Zon and J. L. 
Averell. Research bulletin 89, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin, cooperat- 
ing with the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. Pp. 22, fig. 10. 
1929. 

During the period from 1904 to 1920, 

a program for constructing drainage 

ditches in swamp lands was carried on 

in Wisconsin for the definite purpose of 
making these lands more valuable for 
agriculture. The results of the experi- 
ment were disappointing, since little of 
the improved land was later occupied. 
The areas now give an excellent oppor- 


tunity for the study of the effect of © 


drainage of over-wet lands upon the rate 
of forest growth. 

In ten chosen regions pairs of sample 
plots were taken, each pair containing a 
plot close to the ditch and one far enough 
back from the ditch to be away from its 
effect. A comparison of the increment in 


‘ 


\ 


each pair gave the increase due to drain- — 


age. A definite increase was apparent in 


' 


each instance, especially in those areas — 


where the growth previous to drainage 
was the poorest. One area of black 
spruce, for instance, had an increase in 
production from 0.1 cord per acre per 
year to 0.25 cord. An area of tamarack 
increased from 0.125 cord a year to 0.75 
cords, and so forth. On fair sites and 
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good sites, the proportionate increase was 
less. It was evident that certain species 
responded later than others after drain- 
age. Mixed hardwoods responded the 
first year after drainage, black spruce and 
tamarack the second year, but cedar de- 
layed on the average until the fifth year. 

The maximum degree of released in- 
crement was found directly at the ditch, 
but increment borings showed that the 
acceleration fell off gradually with in- 
creasing distance. On the average, the 
distance to no acceleration was 150 feet. 
Least promising for treatment in future 
projects are the black spruce and tama- 
rack swamps. The blame for much of 
the poor growth after draining is laid to 
the poor construction of the ditches, 
which were not made for forestry pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly the belt of the effec- 
tive growth would be much wider with 
more suitable construction. Calculations 
of the costs of the present system show 
its economic unsoundness. 


W. H. Mever. 
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Racer af Douglasie og Sitkagran. 
(Races of Douglas Fir and Sitka 
Spruce). By A. Oppermann. Be- 
retning No. 90, Danish Forest Ex- 
periment Station, 1929. Pp. 85-178. 
English Summary. 


In this well-illustrated bulletin are 
given the results of a group of tests in 
Denmark with different forms of Doug- 
las fir and Sitka spruce, principally from 
seed collections supplied by the U. S. 
Forest Service in 1915 and 1916, al- 
though a few earlier seed collections were 
also involved and some stock was grown 
from seed collected locally. The impor- 
tant aspect of the tests is that through 
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the codperation of the foresters of the 
two countries seeds of known origin and 
parentage were available, and that the 
stock was distributed to half a dozen 
experimental centers in order to cover 
conditions varying both as to soil and 
climate. Similarly satisfactory results are 
not available from the seed lots purchased 
from a commercial dealer, who gave only 
the state in which the seed was collected. 
Thus ‘a small-seeded lot from Cali- 
fornia, which, wherever it is tried, has 
proved quite useless for trees, while its 
saplings were large and fine, an excellent 
commercial article” gives no indication 
whatever of what the nether lands of 
California might yield, and may in fact 
represent big-cone spruce and not Doug- 
las fir. 

In general the forests of the Coast 
ranges from northern California to 
Washington yielded Douglas fir stock 
unsuitable for use in Denmark, while 
the hardy varieties came from eastern 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana. In 
other words, the requirements of Den- 
mark are for trees adapted to a conti- 
nental climate, although, if we correctly 
interpret the brief summary, some of the 
coastal and California forms have shown 
more rapid growth in youth. 

In the case of Sitka spruce the more 
northern forms from Alaska proved har- 
dier and better adapted to conditions in 
Denmark than those from the southern 
portion of the range. The climatic con- 
ditions of Denmark, as given, seem to 
parallel more closely the Alaskan coast 
than the inland mountain region to the 
south. 

It is interesting to note that the weak- 
ness of the unadapted forms was not 
strikingly brought out until unusual 
temperature conditions occurred in the 
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winter of 1923-1924, after the planta- 
tions were well established. Injury was 
apparently caused in this instance by un- 
usually mild conditions in October, initi- 
ating activity, and followed in turn by an 
entire winter much colder than normal. 

The author brings out the very im- 
portant point, from the standpoint of 
exotic introduction and tree-breeding, 
that in using locally collected seed of the 
second generation, or even the third, as 
is now possible with Douglas fir in 
Europe, a very great opportunity for 
“selection for hardiness” has been cre- 
ated. It is probably a misconception to 
assume that in one or two generations 
a race of trees has “‘ adapted ” itself to 
new conditions, except in the sense that 
at every stage there has been a weeding- 
out of the unfit. The complexion of the 
race has thereby changed, but not through 
individual alteration. 


C. G. BatEs. 
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Varieties and Geographical 
Forms of Pinus Pinaster So- 
land, in Europe and South 
Africa. By C. E. Duff, Assistant 
District Forest Officer. Paper from 
the British Empire Forestry Con- 
ference, Australasia, 1928. Govern- 
Printing Office, Pretoria, 


The 


ment 
1928. 


This pamphlet of 55 pages, which with 
slight changes in wording might be made 
to paint a picture of the status of Pinus 
sylvestris in the United States, is princi- 
pally of interest in showing the method 
of approach, by a forester, to a problem 
which in kind interests us tremendously. 
Maritime pine is being planted only in 
a small way in the southeastern United 
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States, and the facts set forth here may 
be of direct interest to a small number 
of foresters in that region. But exotics 
of various kinds are being planted in a 
very large way in this country, as attested 
by the large imports of foreign seed, and 
it behooves us to pay attention to the 
sources of these various seed shipments 
before practical forestry in this country 
has been set back any further. The 
question of desirable and undesirable 
sources of Scotch pine for planting in the 
northern United States is one of these 
that might be greatly advanced by, for 
example, a properly placed scholarship. 
The work was done by a South 
African forester while a nominated stu- 
dent at Oxford, and his European obser- 
vations on Pinus pinaster in its native 
habitat were, on his return to South 
Africa, checked against the showings of 
extensive plantations there. How im- 
portant this subject might be to forestry 
in South Africa is shown by the fact that 
the earliest plantations date back more 
than 100 years, and on the basis of the 
good showing made by maritime pine 
in several localities government impor- 
tations of seed since 1898 have been of 
the general magnitude of 30,000 pounds 
per year. The seeds are fairly large, 
running about 8,000 to the pound; 
nevertheless this quantity represents a 
very important forestry activity. Impor- 
tations have been from a number of 
different dealers, and the problem for 
South Africa (as for the United States!) 
has been made extremely difficult by the 
lack of adequate records of seed distri- 
bution as well as by very vague informa- 
tion on the sources of collections. 
Suffice it to say that the now very 


extensive plantations of maritime or _ 


cluster pine in South Africa show great 
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differences in growth habit, form, and 
rate of growth which cannot be explained 
by variations in their present environ- 
ment and must, therefore, be traced to 
different botanical forms or geographic 
races occurring within the comparatively 
limited natural habitat of the species, 
which extends from western France to 
Italy and Greece and in a small way to 
Algeria. The nomenclature used by seed 
shippers, and specimens in European 
herbaria, indicated 8 to 10 possible bo- 
tanical varieties of P. pinaster. A care- 
ful search of different localities in the 
natural range, however, showed the 
writer but three clear-cut groups deserv- 
ing to be considered varieties on the basis 
of other than individual and inconsistent 
variations in needle and cone characters. 
The three distinguishable races are 
named by Duff the Corsican (corre- 
sponding to the previously described 
Hamiltonii variety, and most distinct in 
botanical respects) ; the Atlantic, as typi- 
fied in the Landes of France; and the 
Esterel race, as found in the Riviera. 
In addition there is a less distinguishable 
race from Italy which, from the stand- 
point of its poor success and development 
in South Africa is the most important 
of all. The exact range of this last is not 
clearly defined. 

This is of extreme interest as showing 
that herbarium specimens are of little or 
no use in distinguishing actual or group 
variations having any bearing on the 
practical problems of forestry. It also 
indicates that the analysis of geographic 
races for other species, such as Scotch 
pine, might not be so difficult as botanical 
and arboricultural texts might lead one 
to believe. 

From such evidence as can be adduced 
from the early seed importations and 
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their more or less unsystematic distribu- 
tion, the writer concludes that the Corsi- 
can race is most valuable for South 
Africa, as it is the best developed of 
the European forms, the mountains of 
Corsica appearing to furnish the opti- 
mum conditions for maritime pine. On 
the other hand, another excellent strain 
obtained from both Austrian and Italian 
seed dealers is not at all traceable to its 
source, while the poorest (probably south 
Italy) strain is almost equally vague as 
to origin. The Atlantic race has given 
consistently good results. 

The conclusion is obvious that this 
problem will never be solved satisfac- 
torily except through the keeping of much 
more complete records over a long period. 
This alone promises no results so long 
as the word of seed dealers must be de- 
pended on for information as to origin, 
so that nothing short of scientific seed 
collections and sowings can actually un- 
tangle the skein. 

A feature of the present paper which 
will prove somewhat startling to Ameri- 
cans is the very frank way in which the 
names of seed dealers are used and the 


reliability of their reports is questioned. 
C. G. BATEs. 
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Louisiana’s Hardwood Industries 
and Their Possibilities. By J. A. 
Putnam. Louisiana 1: No. 7, pp. 7; 
and No. 8, pp. 19. 1929. 


This article presents a very good pic- 
ture of the hardwood situation in Louisi- 
ana. It is a plea for the development 
of secondary hardwood manufacturing 
plants in the state. 

Louisiana’s million acres of virgin 
hardwood lands, together with her 5 
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million acres of second growth on cut- 
over lands, place her in the lead of all 
the states in hardwood resources. This 
timber is found in four different types: 
(1) The bottoms of the Mississippi and 
Atchafalaya rivers, composed mostly of 
red gum and water oak with a scattering 
growth of elm, ash, overcup oak, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, etc.; (2) the oak ridges 
in the higher bottoms of the western half 
of the state, composed of red gum, cow 
oak, and hickory; (3) the uplands, which 
comprise all of the other hardwood lands 
outside of the cypress and gum swamps, 
composed of fine gums, red oak, etc. ; and 
(4) the gum and cypress swamps. 

At present these magnificent hardwood 
forests are being cut by the lumber com- 
panies for lumber only, and culled for 
export logs and stave wood. Ties, slack 
cooperage stock, and box lumber are left 
untouched. 

Mr. Putnam estimates that the virgin 
timber alone, under proper management, 
will serve the industry for 20 years, in- 
stead of the 12 to 15 years allowed it 
under present methods, and that this 
will be supplemented by at least 8 years’ 
cut from the second-growth on the cut- 
over lands, which may present even 
greater promise. 

In spite of these vast resources, Louisi- 
ana does not manufacture enough of her 
hardwoods to supply her needs. A large 
part of her lumber and considerable 
quantities of logs and unmanufactured 
staves are shipped out of the state. 

There is a great opportunity, Putnam 
says, for a very large expansion of the 
manufacture of hardwoods within the 
state. This is especially true of secondary 
manufacture. Such development would 
greatly increase the wealth of the state 
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and would make possible much closer 
utilization of the hardwood timber. 

Such may the case; but there are 
several points which Louisiana should 
watch very carefully when this develop- 
ment begins. Too close utilization of 
the hardwoods may bring eventual dis- 
aster, unless it goes hand in hand with 
proper measures for reforestation of the 
cut-over lands. The millions of feet of 
timber second growth found in the cut- 
over lands today are there because the 
former utilization was not too close. 
That is a good thing to remember. 

Secondary manufacture, if conducted 
as an auxiliary to primary manufacture, 
and if accompanied by silvicultural 
management, may become a great and 
permanent source of wealth to the state; 
but secondary manufacture turned loose 
to strip the land of small size timber 
without regard to replacement may prove 
to be a shortlived boom and a curse to the 
future. 

E. G. CHEYNEY. 
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Field Book of Destructive Forest 
Insects. By H. B. Peirson. Bul- 
letin of the Kennebec Valley Pro- 
tective Association and the State 
of Maine Forest Service. Pp. 20. 
1929. 


Addressed to forest workers in Maine, 
this field book is intended to help such 


_workers, particularly forest wardens, in 


recognizing destructive forest tree insects 
and the kind of injury which each causes. 
Thereby it is hoped that insect outbreaks 
will be noted and reported in their in- 
cipiency so that effective control measures 
can be inaugurated before wide-spread 
destruction of forest trees occurs. The 
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publication is a simple and brief popular 
treatment of the subject. A double page 
is given to a description of the several 
types of destructive forest insects occur- 
ring in Maine, together with an illustra- 
tion of the adult insect, eggs, larva, and 
pupa. This was a happy thought for a 
publication of this kind. 

The salient points in the life histories 
of twenty-one destructive forest insects 
and the character of the damage which 
each causes are discussed in sufficient 
detail for the lay reader. With one 
exception, each insect is illustrated. 

This field book is admirably conceived 
and adapted for its purpose; more than 
that, any forester in the Northeast will 
find it a handy volume. Its size, 34 by 
64 inches, makes it easy to carry. 

C. R. TILtotson. 
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Forest Fire Hazard as Affected by 
Weather Conditions, Forest 
Type, and Density of Cover. 
By J. A. Mitchell, Silviculturist, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, U. S. Forest Service, in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University 
of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission. Research 
Bulletin 91 of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, April, 1929. 


In this important work the author 
summarizes a study of the 1928 fire sea- 
son in northern Wisconsin and shows 
the relationship of weather conditions, 
such as precipitation, relative humidity, 
temperature, wind movement, wind di- 
rection, barometric pressure, and sun- 
shine, to the forest fire hazard and the 
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modifying effect of forest cover. The 
forest fire fuels and methods used in 
attacking the problem are described, fol- 
lowed by figures and tables showing 
graphically the results obtained. Ex- 
tending over but one season of study, the 
results must be considered tentative 
rather than conclusive. However, so far 
the study indicates that the fire hazard 
depends largely on the amount, char- 
acter, and condition of combustible ma- 
terial present and on the relationship of 
these factors to the character and density 
of the forest cover and prevailing 
weather conditions, and that the factors 
incident to the fire hazard show a de- 
cided relationship. To know the result 
of this relationship is quite essential in 
planning effective forest protection. 

Fires occurred only in those periods 
showing lack of rain with low relative 
humidity. In jack-pine litter and also 
hardwood-hemlock litter there existed a 
coordination between fire occurrence, 
lack of moisture, and high temperatures. 
It was also found that rainfall up to 0.3 
inch penetrates forest cover rapidly, 
after which the increase appeared to be 
about 0.67 per cent to each 0.1 inch of 
precipitation. From the knowledge of 
the relative humidity in dry weather one 
attains a knowledge of weather fore- 
casts, thus anticipating any impending 
fire hazard, and the author also finds 
that between rains humidity as shown by 
the psychrometer serves as the indica- 
tor of the hazard then prevailing, for 
in the Lake States when the humidity 
drops below 50 per cent fires will oc- 
cur, and at 30 per cent or below a high 
fire hazard exists. 

The author states that, “ Men and 
money alone will not insure adequate 
protection from forest fires. A thorough 
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knowledge of the factors involved and 
the application of this knowledge in the 
planning and execution of protective ef- 
fort is required.” From this work a 
start is, therefore, being made to deter- 
mine these fundamental factors and their 
application to fire protection. 

A study such as this appears to be 
quite essential to the working out of 
permanent fire protection working plans 
for forest types in different sections of 
the country and the completed report 
should be looked forward to with in- 
terest. 


E. O. SIEcKE. 
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How Far Can Man Control His Cli- 
mate? By Robert DeC. Ward. 


Scientific Monthly. January, 1930, 
pp. 5-18. 


This paper indicates how far from the 
truth was Mark Twain’s famous state- 
ment that, ‘‘ Everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything about 
it.” From the earliest times it seems 
that artificial control of weather and cli- 
mate has intrigued the interest of man; 
and he has tried to ‘‘ do something about 
hes 

The features of Ward’s paper which 
are of special interest to foresters are the 
discussions of windbreaks and of the in- 
fluence of forests upon climate in gen- 
eral, and rainfall in particular. He 
states that, “ For generations, at least as 
far back as the time of Columbus, the 
belief has been held that forests exert 
far-reaching effects upon climate, and 
that, therefore, deforestation, whether as 
the result of man’s own efforts or be- 
cause of fire, will bring about marked 
changes in climate.” 
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Writers have had such exaggerated 
ideas of the far-reaching effects of for- 
ests upon climate that some have seri- 
ously contended that deforestation of 
large areas in the northwestern United 
States has affected the climate of Europe. 
As Ward says, “ Forests are merely one 
kind of surface cover, and while the cli- 
matic conditions within an extended for- 
est may be slightly different from those 
in open country not far away, it would 
be preposterous to suppose that a forest 
climate, if there is such a thing, can be 
transported to a distant region.” 

Ward points out the likelihood that 
the world-wide prejudice in regard to 
forest influences is due to the fact that 
forests are usually found in regions of 
fairly heavy rainfall. This has led many 
to think that the presence of forests re- 
sults in increased rainfall. The problem 
of forest influence on climate has in the 
past been dealt with chiefly by the his- 
torical method. To quote Ward, “A 
forest once existed in a region where 
now there is no forest. Tradition, or 
historical record, establishes that fact. 
In this same region the climate is not 
what it once was. People say so. It is 
universally accepted as beyond a doubt 
true. Hence, the removal of the forest 
produced the change in the climate. 
This is a fair outline of the general run 
of the historical argument. Nothing 
here is clearly and beyond a doubt es- 
tablished. Especially in the case of a sup- 
posed change of climate, there is no in- 
strumental record to prove it. Every- 
thing is vague and uncertain—scientifi- 
cally wholly worthless.” 

In recent years more exact informa- 
tion has been secured with the increase 
of meteorological stations all over the 
world. In Europe, India, Java, and 
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other countries, stations have been es- 
tablished under various conditions of 
vegetative cover for the express purpose 
of determining the influence of forests 
upon climate. Sufficient data are now ac- 
cumulated to permit a statement of cer- 
tain well-established facts. 

In the matter of temperature Ward 
states, “ The observations indicate very 
clearly that, in temperate zone forests, 
the average temperature for the year is 
slightly lower, a degree or so Fahrenheit, 
than that over open land near by. In 
summer, forests are a few degrees cooler 
by day, probably chiefly because of the 
decreased evaporation and not because 
of the shade, and they are somewhat 
warmer by night. In winter, minimum 
temperatures in forests are a little higher 
than those in the open.” ‘The relative 
humidity in forests is, on the average, 
about 5 to 10 per cent higher than in the 
open. Evaporation in forests is less than 
in the open, probably due largely to the 
decreased wind movement. 

In the controversy regarding the pos- 
sible effects of forests upon climate, tem- 
perature, humidity, and evaporation are 
but minor factors. The influence of 
forests upon rainfall has always been the 
real bone of contention. A careful study 
and checking of available observations 
leads Ward to conclude that the in- 
crease in local rainfall due to the pres- 
ence of a forest is not more than I to 2 
per cent. Obviously this increase is al- 
most negligible. 
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To sum up, present instrumental data 
indicate that forests may have “ slight 
effects on temperature, humidity, evapo- 
ration, wind movement, and _ rainfall, 
but the instrumental data are still few.” 

Ward mentions another interesting 
effect of trees upon atmospheric mois- 
ture. It is not a case of increasing rain- 
fall but of collecting water droplets al- 
ready in the air. The trees have nothing 
to do with the general process of conden- 
sation which results in the presence of 
the water droplets in the air. In the red- 
wood belt, along the California coast, 
the “fog drip” or “cloud drip” is 
often so pronounced that it resembles a 
very light rain. This tends to keep the 
soil damp in the immediate vicinity of 
the trees. The effect is usually local. 

The author’s answer to the question 
which forms the title of his paper is: 
“That the future will bring further ad- 
vances in the way of controlling local 
climates is certain. There is no hope, 
however, of our ever being able to bring 
about any but local modifications.” As 
Sir Napier Shaw is quoted, “ We are 
lords of every specimen of air which we 
can bottle up or imprison in our labora- 
In the open air we are 
practically powerless.” 

Ward has done a real service to stu- 
dents of forestry by summarizing, as he 
has, in a broad way, our present knowl- 
edge concerning the influence of forests 
upon climate. 
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WHITHER Away? 


Have we not been giving undue em- 
phasis to the production and use of 
wood, the admitted chief objectives of 
forestry for the past thirty years in our 
American forest schools, as well as in 
our propaganda efforts to educate the 
public by federal, state, association, and 
individual efforts? Have we not been 
rather too materialistic in our argu- 
ments, and have not many of these argu- 
ments failed to fall on fallow soil? 
Have we reaped the harvest that 
twenty-five years of public educational 
efforts sought to obtain? Have we not 
been thinking too much in terms of dol- 
lars and board feet and cords of wood, 
and not sufficiently in terms of the yard- 
stick that will measure more accurately 
the welfare and happiness that trees and 
forests may contribute to American pros- 
perity? After all, forestry is only a 
means to an end. Have not too many 
of us sought to have “ forestry prac- 
ticed” rather than to seek the ultimate 
goal? 

It is possible that if we grow full 
crops of timber on lands that must re- 
main in forest rather than in any other 
form of crop, and put our 81,000,000 
acres of idle land to work, we may, with 
due effort, raise all the wood we need. 
Furthermore, the President of the 
United States and economists tell us 
that lands unsuited to agriculture should 
be devoted to the growing of timber. 
Here in New York State, we have been 


abandoning farm lands at the very gate- 
ways of our teeming cities, at the rate 
of 100,000 acres per annum from 1880 
to 1920; and from 1920 to 1928 the 
rate of abandonment has increased to 
270,000 acres per annum. In other 
words, every four years we are acquiring 
over 1,000,000 acres of additional idle 
land that should be forested. 

It is conceivable, if not probable, that 
one hundred years or more hence, we 
may not have the pinching wood famine 
of which we are trying to get the public 
to tremble in abject fear. Surely the 
wood famine predicted in 1900 or there- 
after has not come to pass. The same 
old difficulty in selling lumber and wood 
products under extreme competitive con- 
ditions continues to exist and is likely 
to go on until our virgin forests are de- 
pleted. The high prices for lumber to- 
day are largely to be attributed to ex- 
isting labor conditions and transporta- 
tion charges rather than to the economic 
law of decreasing supply. 

European forestry did not emerge 
from its swaddling clothes on a wave of 
demand for lumber and construction 
material. It was born and nurtured in 
a sincere fear of a fuel famine before 
coal was thought of for general fuel 
purposes, let alone the possibilities of 
fuel oil. It was the growing demand for 
fuelwood and its derivative, charcoal, 
which created the original wave of en- 
thusiasm for forestry in Europe. 

Even if we should find we have suffi- 
cient area to grow all the wood we need 
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for industrial purposes with a little 
provident fire protection and a. rough 
and simple form of silviculture, we 
should still need forests and forestry. 

Why? Because of the vast influence 
that forests play in our daily lives and 
national welfare. Haven’t we lost sight, 
at least just a bit, of the ameliorating 
effects of forests on the extremes of cli- 
mate and on the water levels of agri- 
cultural lands, and of their influence in 
checking winds, floods, erosion, run-off, 
silting, etc? These influences have cer- 
tainly not been given proper or due em- 
phasis. And even if we haven’t com- 
pletely forgotten these important phases 
of forestry, what part have they as- 
sumed in our educational efforts or our 
research programs, whether current or 
prospective? 

When water policies are being consid- 
ered by federal, state, or local authori- 
ties, whether for power, irrigation, stor- 
age, flood prevention, or potable pur- 
poses, are foresters called in as experts? 
And if called in as doctors to advise 
regarding the sick patient, what do they 
know about these things? 

Even if we no longer need timber for 
construction, or even for paper, veneers, 
cross ties, poles, etc., which is of course 
unlikely, we should still need forestry 
and forests to take care of the vast needs 
in fish and game; and forests for rec- 
reational and health purposes alone, 
would be fully justified. 

We have been putting most of our 
eggs in one basket, and this basket has 
not been the fountain of public opinion 
we expected. Why is it, that in such 
a young country as ours, with a good 
percentage of the area still in forests, we 
have such miserable hunting and fish- 
ing, even in the forested sections? And 
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why is it that in Europe so much more 
heavily congested in population, with 
less forest area and under less favorable 
conditions, there are more and _ better 
hunting and fishing? There are answers 
to these questions, and our foresters 
should play an important part in find- 
ing them. Or shall we leave it to the 
fish and game enthusiasts and the poli- 
ticians? 

So let us not be so smug in our sat- 
isfaction that we are working out this 
forestry business along sensible lines in 
our schools and in our educational ef- 
forts. Is it not possible that the empha- 
sis on wood production has been over- 
done? We will all agree that wood 
appears to be the great need for the fu- 
ture economic structure of the country, 
as far as forestry is concerned, but with 
the increased use of substitutes, the de- 
crease in per capita consumption of 
wood, and the possibilities of new mate- 
rials being used for construction, are 
we not emphasizing this materialistic 
phase to the exclusion of the other as- 
pects of what we hope will be a happy 
solution of a national problem? 

Netson C. Brown. 
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FirE PRoTECTION EssENTIAL 


The feeling has persisted for some 
years that as a profession we are not giv- 
ing the problem of protection against fire 
the active consideration that we should. 
Since 1910 this problem seems to have 
outweighed in importance all other 
problems in forestry; yet we have been 
inclined to let other problems of mo- 
mentary political consequence distract 
our attention and the attention of the 
public. As a result, protection against 
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fire has always had more lip devotion 
than really vigorous support. 

The fact that protection against fire 
remains inadequate makes one feel luke- 
warm when enthusiasm is exhibited in 
respect to other projects in forestry. 
Perhaps I am wrong in thinking that 
many of the foresters engaged in prac- 
tical work would agree with this posi- 
tion, and in thinking that as far as the 
Society of American Foresters is con- 
cerned a really united front in this mat- 
ter, maintained long enough to secure 
results, would do a great deal to increase 
the support and interest of the practical 
men in the profession in the work of the 
Society. 

It seems very necessary to maintain 
all of our forest lands in as good grow- 
ing condition as possible until the time 
comes when more intensive silvicultural 
methods can be put into practice. 
Granted that mere fire protection in 
many localities yields only a mediocre 
type of growth, it is nevertheless better 
to have this type of growth than to lose 
it, or to have no growth at all. This 
would seem to be a sensible kind of sil- 
viculture immediately applicable for the 
nation broadly. 

The Forest Service has prepared fig- 
ures giving amounts necessary for ade- 
quate protection against fire in different 
regions. If these figures are correct, as 
I have no reason to doubt, it seems 
strange that there has not been more ag- 
gressive action to secure necessary appro- 
priations, and to arouse adequate public 
interest in the problem. The man on 
the street still thinks that forestry con- 
sists in tree planting. Yet it is safe to 
_ Say that the cheapest way to conserve 
and to grow timber, throughout the 
country, dollar for dollar, is by protec- 
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tion against fire. If the Forest Service 
figures are not correct or do not indicate 
all pertinent aspects of the story, it is 
time that all significant facts were 
known. 

It seems to me that there has been not 
nearly enough done in research in re- 
gard to fire. We should classify the data 
not only in regard to the causes of fires, 
but also in regard to types burned and 
the degree of damage to the various spe- 
cies and sizes of trees. Without this, we 
lack important silvical data. There is, 
of course, a limit to what can be spent 
practically for protection against fire. 
No matter how good a fire department a 
city may have, some fires are bound to 
occur. If we have reached the limit of 
what we can do in timber production by 
the medium of protection against fire, 
and if it is time to resort to other meth- 
ods for timber production, we should 
know these facts. 

The public will always support any 
measure of national importance that is 
honestly and courageously brought to its 
attention. In many cases, we have let 
others dictate what measures in forestry 
are to be undertaken, when we should 
have had enough belief in our own con- 
victions to tell the public what the nec- 
essary measures really are. The forester 
most to be pitied is he who has so little 
belief in his own profession that he is 
afraid to divert public attention to fire 
protection for a few years, or until the 
necessary protection can be established, 
for fear that the public will think that 
all forestry amounts to is protection 
against fire. 

By protection against fire is meant not 
only the mere suppression and preven- 
tion of fires, but the whole broad sub- 
ject of adequate publicity. Protection 
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against fire has for some years presented 
an emergency demand for service, and it 
is inconceivable that we should dally 
with other matters if the published fig- 
ures as to the amount of annual damage 
give a correct picture of the losses in 
merchantable timber and _ growing 
stands. 

Most of the more important measures 
in forestry, other than protection against 
fire, like acquisition, are entirely worthy 
of support, but these various measures 
have always had the support of enthusi- 
asts, who have generally secured what 
they wanted, whereas protection against 
fire has never had support united enough 
to bring adequate results. Acquisition, 
for example, is particularly necessary to 
protect areas of value for recreational 
purposes, but no practical forester can 
be deceived into thinking that transfer 
of land to public ownership in itself con- 
serves any timber or makes it grow any 
faster. Even if every acre of forest land 
in the United States were ultimately to 
pass into public ownership that would 
not excuse lack of protection under pri- 
vate ownership at the present time—in 
fact it would be so much more reason for 
protection. It seems particularly strange 
that the United States Government 
should be buying land to which it can- 
not give adequate protection. 

By devoting ourselves to the problem 
of securing adequate protection against 
fire until we are satisfied that we have 
done all we can in that way, we shall 
reduce to a minimum losses to mer- 
chantable timber and reproduction, and 
maintain our forest lands throughout the 
country in the best condition practical 
under present stumpage values and op- 
erating methods, for continued timber 


production. If I were asked at this 
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time what is the most essential measure 
to be undertaken for forestry in the 
United States as a whole, I could think 
of nothing more important than taking 
and maintaining a united stand for ade- 
quate protection against fire. 

P. T. Coo.ince. 
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Forest FirE EXTINCTION CosTs 


One day last summer I realized one 
of my boyhood ambitions by being the 
first person to discover a fire and pull 
in a city fire alarm box, thereby person- 
ally accomplishing the result of getting 
the fire department out. 

The fire was, in itself, insignificant 
and never got beyond the incipient stage, 
though being in a frame building in a 
moderately congested city business sec- 
tion, it did embody a threat of serious 
consequences. 

My first alarm produced, at the scene 
of the fire, the following inventory of 
equipment and man power: 

One fire company consisting of 

One chemical engine. 
One gasoline pumper. 
One ladder truck. 
About a dozen firemen. 

A District Chief in his 
roadster. 

A Protective Department Truck with 
four men. 

An ambulance. 

A Gas Company Truck. 

Five policemen. 

The fire was out and all danger past ~ 
within two minutes after the fire com- 
pany arrived. This result was probably 
not accomplished any more quickly or 
effectively than it would have been had 
only one man answered the alarm on a 
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motorcycle carrying an ordinary two and 
a half gallon soda extinguisher. 

In other words, here was, on the face 
of it, an economic waste. Actual expendi- 
ture for gasoline, oil, and general wear 
and tear were far in excess of what the 
situation demanded, not to mention a 
number of indirect expenses which were 
not so apparent but which nevertheless 
were incurred. And this sort of thing 
goes on every day in every city in the 
country. 

Of course the reason for it is that it 
is not an economic waste. Experience has 
shown that it is excellent policy to run 
heavy equipment and an excess of man 
power to nine fires where they are not 
needed because at the tenth they may be 
badly needed or even wholly inadequate, 
and there is no way of knowing in ad- 
vance which time may be the tenth. 

My present recollection of this episode 
is occasioned by reading in the November 
JOURNAL two articles on the costs of 
suppression of forest fires, one by Clepper 
and one by Stickel. Both of these make 
valuable contributions to fire-suppression 
thought. It would obviously be poor 
policy to neglect to scrutinize extinction 
costs to the end that they be kept at the 
minimum compatible with good economic 
policy. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that there 
may be a good lesson for foresters in a 
general observation of established prac- 
tice in the protection of city property 
against fire loss. Observation indicates 
clearly that this involves turning out an 
array of force that is considerably in ex- 
cess of the actual need in the great 
majority of cases. 

This usually excessive turnout is actu- 
ally merely an application of the principle 
of the factor of safety. What is desired 
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is as near as possible that a sufficient force 
shall always be on hand to keep the fire 
in the incipient stage. The city fire is 
not, in all respects, analogous to the 
forest fire because it always implies the 
possibility of danger to human life and 
limb with a consequent modification in 
the mind of the public of the law of 
diminishing returns in this respect. 

Nevertheless the element of property 
protection alone is of such importance 
that probably not much difference would 
be noted if it were the only consideration. 
Fire marshals continually urge the people 
not to try to extinguish fires themselves 
without first calling the department. It 
is better to apologize for having called 
the firemen to a fire that has meanwhile 
been put out than to call them to one 
they have difficulty in handling. And the 
property loss is also considerably less in 
the first case. 

I am offering this comment because it 
seems to me that Clepper’s observation 
with regard to initial crew strength will 
bear emphasis. It appears that the prac- 
tice already established in city protection 
has a significance to foresters furnishing 
protection to forest property. 

If an incipient fire in some rubbish in 
the basement of a mercantile building is 
extinguished before it has communicated 
to the building itself a considerable sav- 
ing is accomplished both in property and 
extinction expense. Similarly a saving 
of property and extinction expense is 
effected in the woods every time a one- 
acre or smaller fire is extinguished. 

It would obviously be absurd to send 
50 men in each initial forest fire crew 
under such conditions as Clepper de- 
scribes. Factors of safety do not need to 
be applied to that extent and undoubtedly 
the law of diminishing returns applies 
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before we reach the stage of preventing 
every single fire from reaching an ad- 
vanced stage. 

Clepper mentions the easily recognized 
fact that under favorable circumstances 
fires spread faster than corresponding 
man power can be applied to the effort of 
extinguishing them. In other words, the 
time element required in increasing the 
size of the crew introduces a lagging 
behind of the man power. Before the 
man power again catches up the fire has 
caused considerable loss. 

The significance of the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the two preceding paragraphs 
seems to be that somewhere along the 
line is a figure representing the perfect 
initial crew. It falls at the point where 
most fires are extinguished in the incipi- 
ent or near-incipient stage without in- 
curring prohibitive expense for the initial 
crew. 

Stickel draws attention to the great 
excess of suppression cost, number of men 
used, and man hours worked on fires less 
than 5 acres in size compared to the same 
items for larger fires. His deductions 
are that the wardens either failed to 
secure sufficient men when fighting the 
larger fires or that they called out more 
men than were really needed for the 
smaller fires, but thereby prevented these 
smaller fires from becoming larger. 

In these last words lies, it seems to me, 
the whole essence of the matter. The 
first principle of protection is extinction 
in the incipient stage. We can afford to 
expend considerable amounts on that 
effort, simply remembering that fair ac- 
counting will not charge the expense 
entirely to the small fire but will spread 
a large portion of it over the large fire 
that did not occur but that would have 
except for the expenditure. 
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In other words it would seem that any 
proper system of protection will continue 
to show what might appear to be a dis- 
proportionate expense for extinguishing 
small fires. At least foresters have the 
excuse, in this respect, of the precedent 
set by the city firemen who have many 
more years of experience behind them. 

Probably such a policy is both scientific 
and good common sense. Very probably 
it is wiser to fix the standard strength 
of the initial crew on the basis, not of the 
needs shown by average figures but by 
maximum, or, at least, average maximum 
figures. In other words, the best policy 
might prove to be one by which a number 
of men clearly in excess of the number 
usually needed is always sent in answer 
to first alarms. It is probably more im- 
portant to be able to handle the unusual 
situation than to economize on initial 
crew expense. It is the unusual situation, 
not the usual one, that creates most of 
the havoc. 

Let us by all means be scientific. Let 
us scrutinize extinction expense and keep 
it within bounds. But let us also recog- 
nize the fact that extinction expense is 
not the primary consideration. That is 
always, first and foremost, the reduction 
of property loss. The ultimate goal of 
our endeavor will certainly be more 
nearly achieved if we recognize definitely 
that extinction expense for small fires is 
and ought to be considerably greater in 
proportion than the same cost for larger 
fires. 

There is real scientific truth in the old 
woodsman’s observation that, ‘‘ The sur- 
est way to lick a fire is to get to it too 
soon with too many men.” 

H. B. SHEPARD. 
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Wuy NuRSERYMEN PREFER 
SOUTHERN SEEDS 


Nurserymen believe that seed of south- 
ern origin produces larger plants, more 
quickly grown to useful size, than does 
northern seed of the same species. This 
belief is substantiated by the first-year 
results of a study by the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station of various 
seed sources for Norway pine. Localities 
for seed collecting are compared on the 
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in order that individual variations may 
be eliminated, the results during the first 
season are shown in table I. 

These results, though limited in their 
scope, show with remarkable consistency 
that the seed of northern origin is 
smaller, that it produces smaller seed- 
lings, and that its nursery “ showing” 
in the matter of germination is not as 
good as that of seed from the southern 
portions of the range. The New Eng- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF NORWAY PINE SEED AND SEEDLINGS FROM DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 


Source Average germination | Average weight of * 
Number 
me I I-year Seeds of 
Locality caste pesbetr: ey Prthaoeia? seedlings” | same lots 
| Degrees F| | Per cent | Milligrams 

Woper Michigan csscc es oe eee 60 4 54.0 42.8 40.5 7-4 
Naeem Minnesota? .aicrases +s ocsies 60-61 8 55.1 45-5 42.2 8.2 
INS AV eee VARS CODSIN senteneh eloreinin sisteiel. 60-62 9 48.1 | 48.3 45-6 8.3 
Lower) Michigantc «cciiees sfoa.ars «ns 62-63 9 54-3 46.1 48.8 8.5 
Central Wisconsin and Minnesota! 63-66 9 45-3 55.0 52.8 9.4 
Wewwitkngiatd ..<iccavtets ens cm 64-65 2 75.0 66.0 5555 9.4 


* Several lots had no excess of seedlings at end of summer and could not be sampled for weight. These 
two columns are based on only 29 lots of seedlings and the corresponding seed lots. 


> Tops only. 


basis of their summer temperatures, 
rather than by their latitude. So far, 
the evidence is that temperatures form 
the best single criterion for judging the 
growing conditions under which seed is 
produced, and for deciding whether seed 
is suitable for a given planting site. 

In this study 41 lots of seed of the 
1927 and 1928 seed crops were sown in 
the Cass Lake Nursery of the U. S. 
Forest Service in the spring of 1929. 
This nursery has a summer temperature 
of 63° F. Grouping the seed lots into 
six geographical and temperature groups 


land seed produced especially large seed- 
lings, but too much dependence should 
not be placed on only two samples. It is 
probably true that the southern portion 
of the range of Norway pine, even 
though it receives more rainfall than the 
northern portion, is less favorable for 
growth because of greater extremes of 
temperature, higher evaporation, and 
greater liability to drought. Hence, it 
is conceivable that larger seeds and seed- 
lings are required in the south in order 
that the species may naturally establish 
itself. The slightly longer growing sea- 
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son may, however, aid in developing 
larger seeds. 

While, then, it is obvious that seed 
from the warmer portions of the natural 
range of a species may possess some ad- 
vantages in the ease with which they 
may be grown, the present experiment 
is expected to show that in the long run, 
after being planted under natural con- 
ditions, only seed from the same portion 
of the range develop into trees which 
are fully adapted to a given region or 
planting site. It is possible that we may 
shortly have some experimental evidence 
on the frost-hardiness of the seedlings of 
different origin, which will be convinc- 
ing in this respect. 


CyrG. Batss. 
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A New Drert ror THE RED SQUIRREL 


The collection of cones from squirrel 
hoards is an old story to most tree-seed 
collectors, but finding boxelder seed all 
picked and piled ready for the sack was 
a new experience for seed pickers of the 
State Forest Nursery located at Bot- 
tineau, North Dakota. 

The first cache of seed found was 
merely a pile of about a bushel packed in 
between the trunks of a clump of box- 
elders, and was credited to the wind. 
But when the second cache was found 
at the base of a large ash, the seed was 
more closely examined and it was found 
that the small twigs had been cut rather 
than broken. This indicated that the red 
squirrel (Sciurus hudsonicus hudsonicus 
Erxleben), which is native to the Turtle 
Mountains, was the guilty party. A fur- 
ther search resulted in two more caches, 
this time about twenty feet from the 
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ground in a crotch of the tree, one in a 
boxelder and one in a willow. Another 
cache was found in the hollow butt of an 
elm. In the latter case the supply was 
replenished the following day. 

In spite of the fact that there is this 
year a very heavy crop of bur oak acorns 
and green ash seed, no caches of these 
seeds were found, the squirrels apparently 
preferring boxelder seed for a winter 
diet. 

SIDNEY S. BurTON. 
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FELLOWSHIPS TO DEVELOP FUTURE 
Forestry LEADERS 


The Charles Lathrop Pack Forest 
Education Board, founded by the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces a number of 
fellowships in forestry for the year 1930- 
31. The purpose of the fellowships is tc 
encourage men who have shown unusual 
intellectual and personal qualities to ob- 
tain training that will best equip them 
for future leadership either in the general 
practice of forestry, in the forest in- 
dustries, in the teaching of forestry, in 
forest research, or in the development 
of public forest policy. 

The awards will be made to gifted 
men who demonstrate natural powers of 
intellectual and personal leadership, and 
who intend to make forestry their life 
work. The sum of $10,000 is available 
the first year. The awards will range 
from $500 to $2500 or more in excep- 
tional cases and will ordinarily be re- 
stricted to men of American or Canadian 
citizenship. No restrictions are made as 
to age, educational status, or practical 
experience, but great emphasis will be 
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placed on character, intellect, qualities of 
leadership, and similar qualifications. 

The administration of these fellow- 
ships has been placed in the hands of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board, which is composed of the follow- 
ing: Chairman, Henry S. Graves, Dean, 
School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Secretary, Ward 
Shepard, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel T. Dana, 
Dean, School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; John Foley, Purchasing 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Arthur Newton Pack, Di- 
rector, Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Trust, Princeton, N. J.; E. O. Siecke, 
Director, Texas Forest Service, College 
Station, Texas; Ellwood Wilson, Chief 
Forester, Laurentide Division, Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation, Grande 
Mere, Quebec; Hugo Winkenwerder, 
Dean, College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Raphael 
Zon, Director, Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, St. Paul, Minn. 

Application forms and other informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Charles Lathrop Pack Forest 
Education Board, 1214 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. For the 
current year the completed applications 
must be in the hands of the Secretary not 
later than April 15. The awards will 
be made at the next meeting of the Board, 
which will be held in New York City on 
May 10, 1930. 


BRB 


Girts TO YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Yale University has announced three 
new gifts to the School of Forestry to be 
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devoted to education, experiment, and 
demonstration in applied forestry. The 
Charles Lathrop Pack Foundation given 
last year by Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack 
has been increased to $325,000; a gift 
of $100,000 to endowment has been re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Starling W. 
Childs of New York; and Mr. George 
Hewitt Myers is transferring to the 
School a tract of nearly 8,000 acres of 
forest land in Tolland and Windham 
Counties, in northeastern Connecticut. 
Announcement is also made of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Nathan D. Canter- 
bury, a graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry in 1922 and formerly State For- 
ester of Louisiana, as Director of the 
new Yale Forest, on the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Foundation. 

“The new forest,” stated Dean Henry 
S. Graves, “ has been protected for many 
years, is well stocked with hardwoods, 
pine and hemlock, and has considerable 
merchantable timber. It is large enough 
for a practical operating unit and for the 
demonstration of all the various activi- 
ties involved in the management of a 
wooded estate of this size and character. 
Protection from fire, maintenance of 
roads, trails, and other improvements, 
cutting of timber under skillful methods, 
forest planting, marketing of forest prod- 
ucts, administration of wild life, and 
many other features of applied forest 
management will be demonstrated at the 
Yale Forest. The undertaking will give 
special emphasis to the training of stu- 
dents and experimentalism in applied for- 
estry ; it provides also a place for owners 
of forest estates to see the practical re- 
sults of forestry.” 

The income from the Pack Founda- 
tion at Yale will be used in part for work 
on the new forest, in part for investiga- 
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tive work in features of applied forestry, 
and in part for codperative and general 
educational work among forest owners. 
The results of this work will appear 
from time to time in published form. 
Mr. Childs, a graduate of Yale in 
1891, and Mrs. Childs, who are contrib- 
uting to the new forestry enterprise, 
were also largely responsible for the as- 
sembling of an endowment of $30,000 
for the Yale Natural Preserve, a tract of 
200 acres located near the Yale Golf 
Links and used for scientific purposes by 
the Departments of Forestry, Botany, 
and Zoology. Mr. and Mrs. Childs have 
also given large support to the Yale Li- 
brary and to other University enterprises. 
Mr. Myers is a graduate of Yale 
College in 1898 and of the Forest School 
in its first class in 1902. In 1913 he gave 
to Yale his forest land at Keene, New 
Hampshire, which has been developed 
into one of the most important -research 
and demonstration forests in the country. 
Mr. Myers has also made other contri- 
butions of importance in connection with 
the Forest School library and labora- 
tories. He is well known as a collector 
of rare rugs and other textiles, and has 
recently been appointed Curator of Tex- 
tiles in the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts. 
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GerorGE WILLIs Pack FORESTRY 
FouNDATION ESTABLISHED AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The promotion of practical forest land 
management in the broadest sense of the 
term is the object of a gift of $200,000 
made by Charles Lathrop Pack to the 
University of Michigan. This fund is 
to be known as the George Willis Pack 
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Forestry Foundation in memory of the 
donor’s father, who came to Michigan 
from Madison County, New York, trav- 
eling by the Erie Canal to Buffalo and 
thence by boat to Port Huron, Michigan. 
Shortly after his arrival, he and his 
father, George Pack, built one of the 
early sawmills in Michigan at Pack’s 
Mills on the Black River. He was 
elected a Regent of the University of 
Michigan in 1857, but resigned shortly 
afterward to start on an extended explor- 
ation of the timber regions on the shores 
of Lake Superior, and of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Later Mr. Pack was a 
prominent citizen of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and still later became the leading citizen 
of Asheville, North Carolina, whose 
public square was named after him. 

The income from the Foundation is 
to be used for the salary and expenses of 
an experienced forester to be known as 
the George Willis Pack Professor of 
Forest Land Management, and for such 
other expenditures as may be necessary 
in carrying out the purposes of the Foun- 
dation. In accordance with the wishes 
of the donor, who is keenly interested in 
the practical application of forestry, the 
holder of this professorship will devote 
the larger part of his time to furthering 
the practice of forestry in the woods 
rather than merely in the class-room. 
He will be expected to spend considerable 
time in travel in order to keep in close 
touch with forest conditions and practices 
in other parts of the country and to make 
the results of his experience as widely 
available as possible. 

Dean Dana of the School of Forestry 
and Conservation states that the income 
from the George Willis Pack Forestry 
Foundation will be used for two major 
purposes—to develop the wild land prop- 
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erties owned by the University, and to 
codperate with forest land owners in 
bringing about the practice of forestry 
and more profitable methods of forest 
management of privately owned lands. 
In all of this work, special attention will 
be given to the harmonizing of silvicul- 
tural and utilization requirements and to 
the developing of plans for the organiza- 
tion and management of forest properties 
on a sustained yield basis. Mr. Pack 
emphasizes the fact that the marketing 
at a profit of wood and wood products, 
such as cellulose in its various forms, 
constitutes an integral and essential part 
of practical forest land management. 
The forestry measures practised on any 
given area must, therefore, be such as to 
eventuate in the profitable marketing of 
its products. Complete and accurate 
records will be kept of all operations per- 
formed, costs incurred, and silvicultural 
and financial results obtained. 

It is anticipated that work will be 
started this year on the University’s 
properties of about 2000 acres at 
Douglas Lake and Sugar Island. 
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BAKER HEADS PENNSYLVANIA Forest 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The appointment of Willis M. Baker 
as Director of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Research Institute at Mont Alto in 
Franklin County has been announced by 
the State Department of Forests and 
Waters. Mr. Baker graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in forestry in 
1914, and since 1922 has been Associate 
State Forester of New Jersey. 

The Pennsylvania Forest Research In- 
stitute is unique in that it is the only 
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one of its kind maintained by a state de- 
partment of forestry in the United States. 
Forest research has been conducted by 
the Department of Forests and Waters 
for the past twenty years, but not until 
the past year has this work been coérdi- 
nated as special study projects with head- 
quarters at Mont Alto. 

The administration of 1,500,000 acres 
of state forest land presents countless 
problems that can only be answered 
through research, and the Department 
believes that a purposeful program of for- 
est research studies will be of material 
benefit in the development of a successful 
and sound forestry program for Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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GRANGER AND BuckK PROMOTED 


C. M. Granger, formerly District 
Forester in charge of the Pacific North- 
west District, has been promoted to the 
position of Head Forest Economist in 
charge of the nation-wide forest survey 
now being launched by the Forest Ser- 
vice. This survey, authorized by the 
McSweeney-MecNary Act of 1928, is one 
of the biggest undertakings in the de- 
velopment of forestry yet initiated. It 
will include a comprehensive appraisal of 
existing forest supplies and conditions, 
growth and requirements, and present 
and future trends, all of which properly 
codrdinated will constitute a funda- 
mental and economically sound basis for 
determining federal, state, and industrial 
forest policies and programs. Congress 
has authorized a federal contribution of 
$3,000,000 to the project, and a small 
initial appropriation of $40,000 is avail- 
able this year. 


NOTES 


Successful development of the project 
will be dependent upon widespread co- 
operation with federal, state, industrial, 
and other private agencies. Certain 
phases of the survey, such as the forest 
resource inventory and the study of 
growth, will be handled by the regional 
forest experiment stations under Mr. 
Granger’s general direction. Because of 
its outstandingly complex and important 
forest problems, the Pacific Northwest 
has been selected as the initial region for 
intensive work, and the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Station has 
already commenced preliminary work. 
The study will be extended as rapidly as 
possible to other forest regions, and will 
eventually cover the entire United States. 

Another step already taken is a can- 
vass, in codperation with the Census 
Bureau, of the wood requirements of the 
wood-using industries, as a part of the 
present and future wood requirements 
phase of the survey. Advance codperative 
work is also being initiated in the Lake 
States region. 

Mr. Granger’s position as District 
Forester has been filled by C. J. Buck. 
Mr. Buck has had wide experience in the 
Forest Service, and since 1910 has served 
as assistant district forester in charge of 
lands in the Pacific Northwest District. 
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“ BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS ’ 
FooTiING 

“ Biological Abstracts,” initiated in 
1926 by the Union of American Biologi- 
cal Societies for the publication of ab- 
stracts of articles in all branches of 
biology, including forestry, is progressing 
very satisfactorily. The most difficult 
developmental period is over. During 
1929, 36,000 abstracts were published. 
With the January, 1930, issue the regu- 
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lar monthly publication schedule will 
have been established, the numbers con- 
taining on the average about 3,000 
abstracts each. Arrears in publication 
have been greatly reduced and will prob- 
ably be eliminated in 1930. 

The index of Volume 1 has been de- 
layed by many complications, but will 
probably be ready in the spring. The in- 
dex will provide both a systematic topical 
and alphabetic subject approach to the 
contents and will thus be unusually ser- 
viceable. As the permanent reference 
value of an abstracting journal depends 
almost wholly upon the quality and com- 
pleteness of its indexes, the editors are 
adhering to a policy of setting high stand- 
ards and working out sound policies and 
procedure. The systematic index involves 
systematic classification of the entire or- 
ganic kingdom. 

A branch office of Biological Abstracts 
has been established in the library of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, and the Department has made avail- 
able about $5,000 for salaries and current 
operation and about $5,000 for serials 
desired both by Biological Abstracts and 
the Department library. This codpera- 
tion has greatly increased material avail- 
able for abstracting. Fifty-five hundred 
current serials are being examined first 
hand by over 3,000 collaborators, repre- 
senting every country with activity in the 
biological sciences. 

Dr. J. R. Schramm, Editor-in-Chief 
of Biological Abstracts, again emphasizes 
the purpose of the publication: ‘ Re- 
search in biology, as in other sciences, is 
steadily becoming more specialized. This 
has been accompanied by the establish- 
ment of a larger and larger number of 
more or less correspondingly specialized 
abstracting journals, highly useful but 
inevitably tending toward isolation and 
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separation of closely related fields. This 
tendency is analytic. But with narrower 
specialization comes the increasing prob- 
lem of synthesis; we are still concerned 
with wholes. Also, impetus to progress 
in a given field comes quite as often from 
another direction as from advances in the 
field itself. Hence, Biological Abstracts 
through its sectional arrangement is at- 
tempting to meet the analytical needs of 
the specialists; but at the same time 
through its comprehensiveness to make 
a substantial contribution to synthesis 
and to enable specialists to take ad- 
vantage easily of advances in other fields 
which may have application to problems 
in their own.” 

The present subscription price is $15 
annually, with a 40 per cent reduction 
($9 net) for personal subscriptions. 
“With the increasingly strong support 
of individual biologists through subscrip- 
tions,” says Dr. Schramm, “‘ it is believed 
that these rates can be maintained even 
when the journal has reached approxi- 
mate completeness. Without this support 
the journal cannot reach its goal. The 
practical question is whether biologists 
in large numbers are willing to invest 
nine dollars a year in their codperative 
enterprise to provide in the near future 
a thoroughly adequate, substantial, and 
enduring instrument, and in this respect 
place biology on an equal footing with 
chemistry. 

“A definite start has been made in 
Biological Abstracts; it is believed that 
there is no insuperable obstacle in the 
way of developing it into a service which 
will serve biologists as adequately as 
Chemical Abstracts serves chemists. 
There have been many delays, shortcom- 
ings, etc., regretted as much by the 
editors as they may have irritated and 
disappointed subscribers; but one by one 
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they are being overcome, and we appeal 
to the steadfast support of all biologists 
(who by an overwhelming referendum 
vote approved the initiation of the jour- 
nal) through subscription and collabora- 
tion to bring the journal to full 
development and establish firmly an 
agency able to cope permanently with 
the rapidly increasing complexity of the 


literature.” 
Warp SHEPARD. 
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IreEMs From ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
Division oF BioLocy AND AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture has been designated by the National 
Research Council as scientific adviser to 
the recently established Division of 
Agricultural Codperation of the Pan- 
American Union. Plans are now being 
made for an Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry to meet in Washington during 
September, 1930. Forestry and range 
management will have an important 
place in the discussions. 


The Rockefeller 


Foundation has 


co 


given additional funds to the National — 


Research Fellowships for the specific 
support of fellowships in agriculture and 
forestry. A sum of $25,000 per year for 


three years beginning July 1, 1929, has 


been allotted to agriculture and forestry — 
and a forester (I. W. Bailey) has been 


named as the representative of forestry 
on the board which administers the 
National Research Fellowships. 

The Committee on Forestry of the 
Division of Biology and Agriculture has 
undertaken “an elaborate bibliographic 


compilation.” 
P R. C. STAEBNER. 
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TREND OF THE PROFESSION AND OF 
Forest Po.icies As INDICATED 
BY THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting was held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on December 30 and 31, 
1929. The first day of the meeting was 
given over to the larger aspects of the 
forest situation in the Nation, its rela- 
tion to public welfare and forest indus- 
tries. The broader aspects of methods of 
solving the problem were thoroughly 
discussed and divergent opinions much 
in evidence. However, marked progress 
was made in solidifying and orienting 
the majority opinion at least. 

President Redington, in his address, 
outlined specifically the progress made 
in Society affairs and the problem that 
the Council is facing. His clear-cut 
presentation of the plan of work of the 
Council and its accomplishments offered 
much encouragement and food for 
thought as to the future. 

The second day of the session was al- 
lotted to the presentation of technical 
papers, to a discussion by Congressman 
L. J. Dickinson of his impressions of the 
forest situation, and to reports of com- 
mittees, including a report by Colonel 
H. S. Graves for the Committee on 
Forest Education. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of the 
meeting was the presentation of the 
report of the Committee on Forest 
Policy. The obvious intent of the com- 
mittee to draw up a program that would 
meet the approval of all as nearly as pos- 
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sible drew fire from both the extremely 
radical and the most conservative. 
However, by and large, the report was 
well received by the meeting. 

The President’s announcement that 
an executive secretary would be ap- 
pointed at an early date invoked great 
enthusiasm on the part of the assembled 
delegates. 

The tendency of the meeting to em- 
phasize more and more the need on the 
part of the profession to give greater 
recognition to the social value of for- 
ests was outstanding. The relation of 
outdoor recreation to public need for 
forests received great emphasis in dis- 
cussing future forest policies. 

A well-attended banquet on the eve- 
ning of December 30, Colonel Graves 
presiding, was noteworthy for the ab- 
sence of heavy addresses and the keen 
entertainment furnished in large part 
through the efforts of Professor 
MacDonald and the forestry students at 
Ames. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, 
DECEMBER 30 

1. Address of the President, by Paul 
G. Redington, Washington, D. C. 

2. Report of the Society’s Committee 
on “A Forest Policy for the United 
States,” by Barrington Moore, Chair- 
man. 

3. “Future Needs for Forests,” by 
Wilson Compton, Manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
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and E. H. Clapp, Assistant Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service. 

4. “Some Significant Aspects of the 
Idle Land Phase of the Forest Prob- 
lem,” by Page S. Bunker, State For- 
ester, Alabama, and H. H. Chapman, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

5. “ The Extension of Our Public 
Forests,” by H. S. Graves, Dean, Yale 
School of Forestry. 

Upon completion of the President’s 
encouraging address, Barrington Moore 
on behalf of the Committee on Forest 
Policy submitted for the consideration 
of the meeting both the majority and 
minority reports. The apparent attempt 
of the committee to meet both radical 
and conservative opinions half way met 
with general approval on the part of the 
meeting. On account of the impor- 
tance of the subject, the matter will be 
referred to the Sections for thorough 
consideration and for action. 

After Mr. Mboore’s presentation, 
Wilson Compton, in discussing the 
future need of forests, analyzed the 
timber supply of the Nation from the 
standpoint of forest products. Basing his 
argument upon a projected decline in 
consumption and the possibility of the 
development of a diversified wood con- 
version business, Dr. Compton drew the 
conclusion that “the perennially pre- 
dicted and loudly proclaimed timber 
famine as a threat of scarcity of forest 
products involving any substantial pub- 
lic detriment is a myth.” 

E. H. Clapp, who discussed Dr. 
Compton’s paper, felt that the need of 
forests other than for timber produc- 
tion should receive more consideration 
including recreation, flood control, ero- 
sion control, and restoration of fertility 
on worn-out soils. So far as the timber 
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famine myth is concerned, Dr. Clapp 
pointed to the fact that there are now 
only two exporting regions in the 
United States—the South and the West 
Coast. Even California is now an im- 
porter and the South will, in the not dis- 
tant future, cease to export. In addition 
Dr. Clapp indicated that we could not 
avoid the fact that the New England 
States, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Lake States, and the Central States all 
are heavy importers of lumber and for- 
est products bearing high freight costs. 
Dr. Clapp questions if the second 
growth, being obtained under present 
conditions, would meet the situation 
when the possibilities of an actual tim- 
ber famine are considered. He differed 
with Dr. Compton with respect to 
whether or not lumber will, in the fu- 
ture, really be needed, feeling that there 
would be certain minimum requirements 
for lumber even though it was neces- 
sary to import, but that above that mini- 
mum lumber must compete with other 
materials. In conclusion, Dr. Clapp 
pointed out the undeniable fact that we 
have an enormous acreage of forest land 
only adapted for forest production. To 
let it lie idle has a very serious local 
and regional effect as related to the eco- 
nomic situation. 

In presenting his paper on “ Some 
Significant Aspects of the Idle Land 
Phase of the Forest Problem,” Page 
S. Bunker pointed out that when it is 
demonstrated that it pays to grow tim- 
ber on any particular area it is more 
than likely that the tract will be put to 
work. However, he indicated that we 
should first determine the need for tim- 
ber, the yield from current productive 
lands, the location of additional acreage 
needed, and the feasibility of the prac- 
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tice of forestry. Mr. Bunker then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the agencies that 
should operate the new acreage. He 
compared the production of forests to 
the usual type of private business and 
pointed out that individual initiative 
and the ownership of land are perhaps 
the two strongest influences towards a 
sound economic condition, and curtail- 
ing the first by any means including 
limitations of the second is a civic pro- 
cedure of the most dubious sort. Mr. 
Bunker further stated that with de- 
creasing field for investment, capital is 
seeking additional outlets and a new 
class of well-informed investors were 
proceeding at the present time with the 
promotion of additional forestry enter- 
prises. He went on further to indicate 
the undesirable features of government 
competition with these enterprises in the 
_ production of wood products. 

H. H. Chapman discussed Mr. 
Bunker’s paper and with some asperity 
pointed out what he termed no less than 
five major fallacies in economic and 
political logic. The fallacies, he stated, 
are that the greatest social and economic 
benefit is secured only through encour- 
aging such activities as permit of the 
largest profit to private capital; that 
forest production must pay, as a separate 
business enterprise, on the same basis 
as other business ventures regardless of 
its function in providing raw materials 
for industry; that denuded forest land 
must remain idle until such time as pri- 
vate industry can see a profit in restor- 
ing the forest crop on such land; that 
public forestry is certain to be a danger- 
ous competitor with private forestry; 
that public business is, in its very na- 
ture, less efficient than private indus- 
try, hence that public forestry is eco- 
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nomically wasteful. Professor Chapman 
regretted that these fallacies still rise to 
confuse the trend of thought and 
weaken the impetus towards achieve- 
ment of at least a partial solution of 
the question of idle lands, constantly 
rendered more acute by the progressive 
break-down of the system of property 
taxes on such lands. 

Henry S. Graves presented the subject 
of expansion of our public forests. He 
characterized the formulation of an ade- 
quate program of public forests as one 
of the most urgent steps in advancing the 
movement of forestry in this country 
and touched upon the present move to 
parcel the public domain to the states and 
its relation to the existing national for- 
ests. Colonel Graves considered the pro- 
posed transfer of the Forest Service from 
the Department of Agriculture, where he 
stated it belonged from every sound con- 
sideration of good organization, to the 
Interior Department where it does not 
belong, from a functional standpoint, as 
particularly undesirable, as it might in- 
volve, and probably would, changes in 
policy and point of view that would be 
disastrous. Colonel Graves viewed with 
regret the opposition in some quarters to 
the expansion of the public forest system 
under the Weeks Law. He dwelt com- 
prehensively on the question of the pre- 
vention of erosion and the establishment 
of the best possible conditions for the 
absorption of water by the soil and its 
distribution through underground chan- 
nels. He suggested the desirability of 
the purchase by the government of tim- 
bered lands as well as cut-over lands if 
within established purchase units, dwell- 
ing upon the demonstrational value of 
operations within the available timber. 
Colonel Graves believed that the prob- 
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lem of idle, devastated lands within 
states that possibly are unable to finance 
the expenditures required to restore them 
to productivity justifies federal action 
and investment. He added that the pro- 
gram of federal acquisition is relatively 
circumscribed and that it leaves a gigan- 
tic problem of forestry to the states, par- 
ticularly in the East. 

President Redington announced the 
award to Ward Shepard of the anony- 
mous prize of $1,000 for the best essay 
describing the forest situation in the 
country and proposing a solution. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 
DECEMBER 30 


L. F. Kneipp presented a paper on 
“The Extension of the Public Forest ” 
which was, in large part, confined to the 
listing and justification of plans of the 
Forest Service for acquisition that have 
recently been presented to Congress. He 
stated there are to date 32 separately 
designated purchase units within 17 
states, containing a total gross area of 
13,547,293 acres. Of these 3,690,380 
acres have been purchased or approved 
for purchase which, with the land other- 
wise owned or acquired, gives a grand 
total of 5,954,131 acres. Within the 
present 32 units it is planned to acquire 
6,100,000 acres more if possible. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Kneipp pointed out the desira- 
bility of about 23 new units within which 
approximately 3,300,000 acres should be 
acquired. The estimated additional cost, 
he stated, is $50,000,000. Mr. Kneipp 
further defined the policies of the Forest 
Service with regard to kinds of land to be 
bought, the place of the government in 
the move, the size of areas to be estab- 
lished, and the other plans and policies 
to govern the Federal purchase work. 
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In the absence of W. B. Greeley, 
President Redington presented his paper 
on “ The West Coast Problem of Stabi- 
lizing Lumber Production.” Colonel 
Greeley, after pointing out the undesira- 
ble effects of the present condition of 
overproduction in the lumber industry, 
suggested the desirability of stabilizing at 
least the extremes of overproduction on 
the Pacific Coast in the interests, not only 
of the lumber industry, but the public. 
The possibilities of persistent educational 
work and of the consolidation of timber 
properties and their operations, accord- 
ing to Colonel Greeley, have limited 
effectiveness. He believes that it would 
be in the interest of the public as well as 
the lumber industry to authorize reason- 
able forms of collective action by the 
lumber manufacturers to jointly control 
or regulate their production under suffi- 
cient supervision to effectively protect the 
public and the consumer. He suggested 
the possibility of a federal board on natu- 
ral resources with full authority to ap- 
prove, disapprove, or modify any plans 
proposed by the industry. 

Malcolm Sharp, Professor of Law, 
University of Wisconsin, took up the 
legal questions involved in production 
control. Professor Sharp agreed that the 


public should be concerned with the — 


stabilization of the industry, but pointed 


out that in permitting combination we © 


run into the American conception of 


liberty or possibly competition. With © 


particular reference to liberty, Professor — 


Sharp stated that the framers of the 
Constitution were afraid of the power 


they were giving the many, therefore — 


they provided the restraint of legisla- 
tures. Most, or some of the things, that 
could be done to regulate industry, would 
be unconstitutional because of the ten- 


i 
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dency to restrain the power of the many. 
In illustration, Professor Sharp cited the 
Pennsylvania law which tried to pre- 
vent any person from owning a drug 
store except a registered pharmacist. 
This was not constitutional as it inter- 
fered with liberty. Under certain condi- 
tions things can be regulated, such as per- 
mitting a gas well to blow off without 
use or in cases of emergency. The state 
may regulate rents. However, he had 
grave doubts of the constitutionality of 
anything designed for the immediate pur- 
pose of restricting production. 

With regard to restraint of the few, 
Professor Sharp made reference to the 
Sherman Act, prohibiting combination 
and restraint of trade. The Standard 
Oil, Sugar Trust, Steel, and other cases 
were cited. However, to all of these the 
rule of reason applies. A case in the lum- 
ber industry of a trade association where 
a loose organization covering about 30 
per cent of the production of hardwoods 
produced existed. ‘The manager obtained 
reports from each member of the associa- 
tion on production, stock prices, stocks, 
etc., which were sent out to the members 
who had occasional meetings. The limi- 
tation of production was constantly 
urged. [The names of the members were 
sent out and all information given that 
had been furnished by them, including 
forecasts. A minority report of Justices 
thought the practice legal, as only 30 per 
cent of the production was covered. 
However, a majority determined it to be 
illegal because of the psychological pres- 
sure that existed. No consideration in 
this case was given to fairness of prices, 
according to Professor Sharp. He con- 
sidered Colonel Greeley’s proposal that 
members of the industry submit volun- 
tarily to regulation satisfactory. 
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Next in order of business was a discus- 
sion of committee reports. Professor 
Chapman raised a question with regard 
to the plan for handling the report of the 
Committee on Forest Policy. Mr. 
Moore stated that he wanted all con- 
structive suggestions that could be ob- 
tained before submitting the report to the 
Society members for a vote. E. M. Rich- 
ards suggested that each section be re- 
quested to devote an open meeting to 
discussion of the report. Professor Chap- 
man moved, and it was carried, that the 
sections be asked to vote on the report 
by sections. It was moved and carried 
that a statement by Ward Shepard per- 
taining to the Committee report be trans- 
mitted to the field with the minority re- 
ports. It was also moved and carried 
that Shepard’s revision of Section 10 of 
the report be sent to the field. It was 
moved and carried that Mr. Pinchot’s 
substitute report be sent to the sections 
of the Society for comment and sugges- 
tions within a reasonable time to be indi- 
cated by the committee; that on return 
from the sections the report, with substi- 
tutes as suggested, be submitted to all 
members of the Society for letter ballot 
in such form that each section of the re- 
port may be voted on separately. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 
DECEMBER 31 
1. “ Dissection of Wood Fibers by 
Chemical Means,” by Geo. J. Ritter, 
Chemist, Forest Products Laboratory. 
2. ‘Environmental Controls for 
Game Through Modified Silviculture,” 
by Aldo Leopold, in Charge of Game 
Survey, Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers Institute. 
3. “Some Influences of Forest in Ero- 


sion and Water Control,’ by W. C. 
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Lowdermilk, Silviculturist, California 
Forest Experiment Station. 

4. “The Role of Solar Radiation in 
Silvicultural Practice,” by H. L. Shir- 
ley, Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

5. ““Some Problems in Silvicultural 
Research,” by William M. Baker, As- 
sistant State Forester of New Jersey. 

6. “Future Needs for Forests,” by 
C. P. Winslow, Director, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

7. “Impressions of the Forest Situa- 
tion,” by L. J. Dickinson, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations, Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The address of Congressman Dickin- 
son was of peculiar interest at this time. 
Mr. Dickinson stated that it was the 
pride of his committee to keep below 
budget estimates. He considered the 
committee as a coordinating agency. He 
believes the Forest Service has made 
greater progress than any other agency 
in public service and stated that the 
committee was friendly to Forest Ser- 
vice needs as indicated by the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Bill of this year. 
Mr. Dickinson particularly commended 
the Forest Products Laboratory as hav- 
ing been a real and important factor in 
the past, and likely to be more in the 
future, in solving the forest situation in 
this country. He pointed out that such 
industries as those established at Clo- 
quet, Minnesota, are being led by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

The Congressman referred particu- 
larly to the question of when the Na- 
tional Forests will be self-supporting. 
He stated that, although in committee 
hearings he always raised this question, 
he did not expect it to become a fact be- 
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cause of the demonstrational value and 
use of the public forests. He referred 
particularly to the value of forest plant- 
ing demonstrations as related to the 
planting done at Longview and ex- 
pressed the hope that backward lumber 
companies would be inspired by leader- 
ship of the government. He referred to 
selective cutting on Forest Service sales 
as contrasted with the destructive opera- 
tions of some lumber companies, and 
predicted future government regulation, 
although he admitted it would be a diffi- 
cult problem to solve. 

Congressman Dickinson then went on 
to the matter of government expendi- 
tures and referred particularly to the 
$2,000,000 appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land which he stated must be 
spent in large part for the purposes of 
protection of watersheds of navigable 
streams. He referred to the $1,500,000 
proposed for appropriation for forest 
roads and trails, largely to be benefi- 
cial in fire protection, and added a com- 
ment referring to the $280,000 proposed 
for appropriation for the purchase of 
fire equipment. 
sirability of all those present reading 
Evan W. Kelley’s testimony before the 
committee with regard to fire protection 
needs and emphasized the value of roads 
to make fires accessible. As a practical 
measure, the Congressman suggested the 
organization of shock forces to be dis- 
tributed and shifted to meet emergen- 
cies. He stated that Congress seemed 
to be in sympathy with all of the pro- 
gram, including bug infestations, wild 
life, etc. On behalf of his committee, he 
stated that it was necessary that they 


ve 


He suggested the de- — 


os 


look at the program from a broad stand- — 


point and no individual plan could be 
considered alone. There is only so much 
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money available and it has to be dis- 
tributed among many desirable projects. 

At the conclusion of Congressman 
Dickinson’s talk Mrs. Franklin of the 
Iowa Conservation Board greeted the 
meeting. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 
DECEMBER 31 


1. Report of Committee on Forest 
Education. 

2. Reports of other committees and 
officers. 

3. Resolutions and other Society busi- 
ness. 

Henry S. Graves, reporting on behalf 
of the Committee on Forest Education, 
stated that the committee proposes to 
canvass the men in the field to determine 
what they are doing and what the re- 
quirements of their work are. Five 
thousand questionnaires were sent out 
through the codperation of the forest 
schools and a 40 per cent return already 
received. The committee hopes to de- 
termine both the requirements of a good 
forest school and of the forestry pro- 
fession. It desires to train men beyond 
the mere technique of forestry, build- 
ing up men who will lead and develop 
the profession and be capable of deter- 
mining policies. 

C. H. Guise followed Colonel Graves 
and stated there were two basic divisions 
of the study: (1) fact finding, and (2) 
analysis of the facts. The committee is 
now in the middle of the first set. Prof. 
Guise stated that the questionnaire pre- 
pared after study of many others was 
obtaining very gratifying returns. Out- 
side of the questionnaires and their re- 
sults, Mr. Guise is making a personal 
investigation of each forest school to de- 
termine policies, what it is trying to do 
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and what its fields are. His investiga- 
tions include a study of the student body 
and their motives, also a study of the 
faculties including their experience, edu- 
cation, etc., as well as the equipment and 
backing the school has and the teaching 
methods used. In conclusion, Mr. Guise 
stated that these investigations would 
probably take two years. 

The Secretary’s report was read and 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

Shirley W. Allen summarized the re- 
port of the Committee on Industrial 
Forestry with reference to the extent of 
forest practice in the United States. 
Two hundred and seventeen companies 
are consciously growing timber on 
10,893,000 acres. Sixty-three companies 
controlling a little over 3,000,000 acres 
are unconsciously growing timber. This 
acreage includes companies giving fire 
protection with the hope that they may 
be able to sell their properties. 

President Redington read B. A. 
Chandler’s report covering the subject 
of admissions. The report was unani- 
mously adopted and commended. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by 
the Secretary pro tem and unanimously 
adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions, reported 
by Prof. Allen in behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, were approved: 

1. The Society expresses its most sin- 
cere appreciation of the work of the 
Forest Policy Committee representing 
personal sacrifice and untiring effort and 
productive of a fair and broad summa- 
tion of policy upon which the Society 
may take intelligent action. 

2. We endorse the Knutson bill now 
before the House of Representatives of 
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Congress authorizing appropriations for 
the further planting upon lands of the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at the rate of $150,000 for the 
first year ; $300,000 for the second year ; 
and $400,000 per year for each ensuing 
year. 

3. We deplore the opposition of the 
American Nurserymen’s Association to 
the provision of the Clarke-McNary 
Law for the distribution of tree seed and 
forest nursery stock through codperation 
between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. This opposition is indicated in a 
resolution passed at the annual meeting 
of the American Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion at Boston, Mass., in July, 1929, and 
in this Association’s successful campaign 
against state nurseries in Minnesota and 
Iowa. This opposition has been exerted 
in the absence of interest or effort on 
the part of the member companies in the 
American Nurserymen’s Association to 
grow and to sell reasonably reforesta- 
tion stock adequate to replace the stock 
which can be supplied to landowners 
through the Clarke-McNary codpera- 
tive plan. We urge the aggressive con- 
tinuance of the policy of distributing 
reforestation stock by codperative effort 
and financial support by the States and 
the Federal Government. We pledge our 
resources and energies to this end. 

4. We believe that forests have a pe- 
culiar inherent capacity to enrich human 
life by their quality of natural beauty, 
their suitability for the preservation of 
wild life, and their inspirational and 
educational values; that under im- 
pending changes of American modes of 
life their importance in promoting the 
cultural, educational, and recreational 
standards of our people generally, will be 
codrdinate with, and frequently para- 
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mount to, their importance as sources of 
industrial raw material, and that all 
plans of forest management should ade- 
quately recognize and provide for the 
conservation and codrdinate use and de- 
velopment of such social values. 

5. We extend our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the local committee of 
the Society for its efficient arrangements 
for this successful meeting. 

6. We extend our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the faculty and students 
of the Forestry Division of Iowa State 
College for their entertainment at the 
annual dinner of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

7. We extend our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the officials of Polk 
County for their courtesy in allowing us 
the use of rooms in the Court House for 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters. 

E. W. TINKER, 
Secretary pro tem. 


BRR 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Last year the Secretary reported the 
establishment of a business office with 
permanent quarters, a full-time business 
manager and an assistant, and the or- 
ganization of the multitudinous routine 
affairs of the Society upon an efficient, 
systematic basis. That office is literally 
the “central desk” of the officers, the 
JourNAL Editor, and to some extent the 
committees. In addition to supplying 
stenographic service, it keeps appropriate 
office records, handles the routine, and 


the ordinary business correspondence for — 


the several officers. These functions in- 


clude: 
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For the Treasurer—Keeping a com- 
plete set of books for the Forest Educa- 
tion and other Society funds, maintaining 
various financial records, and handling 
the membership and other bills, checks, 
and supplies. Partly as a result of the 
closer attention and follow-up, only 9 
Senior Members, 32 Junior Members, 
and 2 Associate Members are in arrears 
for 1929. 

For the Editor—Transmitting all 
manuscript to the printer, proof-reading 
the galleys, attending to reprints, and in 
short carrying on all the business deal- 
ings with the printer, as well as address- 
ing the wrappers for mailing. The sub- 
scription list, including members, has now 
grown to about 2,400. This year orders 
have been filled for 11,700 reprints. 

For the Council Member in Charge of 
Admissions—Checking, assembling, and 
distributing applications to the individual 
Council members, securing follow-up in- 
formation, and attending to publication 
of lists in the JouRNAL. This assistance 
has been a material factor in reducing the 
time required in handling applications 
and in facilitating the addition of 358 
new members and the advancement of 
125 to Senior Membership during the 
current year, the largest number by far 
for any year. 

For the President—The work in- 
cident to the secretary fund subscription 
campaign this year could hardly have 
been handled without the help of the 
office. 

For the Secretary—Handling mem- 
bership and dues correspondence, ad- 
dressograph work, and a wide range of 
miscellaneous matters. 

Under the able supervision of Mrs. 
Hix, the office work during the past year 
has been further systematized and carried 
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on with increasing efficiency and econ- 
omy. This has involved purchasing in 
quantity, securing competitive prices, and 
the careful planning of work ahead to 
minimize peak loads. The work has ex- 


-panded to the point, however, of neces- 


sitating the employment of an additional 
clerk on at least a part-time basis. 

For several years Mr. Carpenter has 
been very generously giving of his time 
as Advertising Manager, a service that 
has meant a great deal to the Society. 
Now, with the establishment of the busi- 
ness office, I recommend that the new 
Council consider the advisability of con- 
solidating the advertising work there- 
with. 

The business office has obviously re- 
lieved the elected officers, particularly the 
Secretary and the Treasurer, of a great 
burden of routine under which previ- 
ous officers have had to struggle. With- 
out such relief, the expanding work 
and interests of the Society could hardly 
be taken care of at all by men who have 
their own full-time jobs. Your Secretary 
has had an excellent opportunity to real- 
ize how far, nevertheless, the present 
arrangement fails to meet the needs and 
opportunities of a rapidly growing pro- 
fessional organization with its problems 
of nation-wide coordination, effective ex- 
ecution of plans and programs, and of 
contributing leadership in solving the in- 
creasingly complicated national forestry 
problems. 

I therefore want to add my endorse- 
ment of the constructive action of the So- 
ciety a year ago in directing that a plan 
be formulated for employing a paid ex- 
ecutive secretary. A high caliber, full- 
time secretary is, in my judgment, an 
absolute essential to the effectiveness of 
our organization. The budget for this is 
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now assured, and the Council is in the 
process of selecting a man. The Society 
can confidently look toward a future of 
greatly increased professional usefulness 
and public service. 

With the selection of the paid secre- 
tary, it will be desirable for him in col- 
laboration with the Council to work out 
a detailed specific program for a year or 
two ahead, based upon the policies and 
objectives set up in the Council’s state- 
ment of June 10, 1925, and later. 

During the year the Council author- 
ized the formation of an Ozark Section, 
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The Society has taken up in earnest 
the very important project of formulat- 
ing a standard classification and nomen- 
clature of the eastern forest types through 
the appointment by the President of a 
collating committee of nine, under the 
chairmanship of Professor R. C. Hawley. 
This committee will work through the 
types committees of the sections con- 
cerned, where there are such committees, 
and in other appropriate ways. The proj- 
ect involves the entire eastern United 
States, including the Gulf region, the 
Central States, and the Lake States. It 
will be a time-consuming undertaking, 


Advanced Additions | Net total 
Grade to during Losses on Nov. 30, 

during yr. year 1929 
Bellows ua a aes cae as eta hess mee bow wee 8 
Senior, Members pcs sce sns0s so0 <a 125 14 16 663 
Janitor, Members... oci.5.000% «a str 329 38 888 
Associate Members ............. 13 7 49 
Corresponding Members ......... =e 6 
Honorary Members ............. 2 eek 10 
POL aS tths stealenia cine arta 125 358 61° 1,624 


* Includes 47 dropped for non-payment of 1928 dues. 


to include the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and that portion of 
Tennessee lying west of a line running 
south from Jellico along the Highland 
Rim. Boundaries between the Appala- 
chian and Southeastern Sections were ad- 
justed. There are now seventeen Sec- 
tions of the Society. With the shifting 
and growth of membership, a revision of 
territorial boundaries based upon a care- 
ful survey of membership distribution 
may be found advisable. It is believed 
that there is still opportunity through 
intersectional annual meetings and in 
other ways to increase the effectiveness 
of the Sections. 


with opportunity for results of great 
technical value. 

The Society has lost by death the fol- 
lowing men from its membership during 
the year: 


Edward K. Hanly...Junior Member 
William G. Kohout. .Senior Member 
George W. Lyons. . .Senior Member 
Franklin Moon .....Senior Member 
Leigh H. Pennington. Junior Member 
Howard W. Siggins.Senior Member 
John A. Thayer. ....Junior Member 
Philip P. Wells..... Associate Member 


The table above shows the member- 
ship changes during the year and the 
status on November 30. 
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An up-to-date membership list has 
been published in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the Society members. It is 
requested that discretion be exercised by 
the members to avoid the undesirable use 
of these lists for advertising purposes. 
There is a growing demand for lists for 
advertising use. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists among the members as 
to just how far the Society should go in 
meeting this demand. The Council, 
after careful consideration and check 
upon the practice of other professional 
and similar organizations, decided to 
limit such use of membership lists to those 
individual instances where it would obvi- 
ously be to the interest of the member- 
ship. All requests to individual members 
might well be referred to the office for 
consideration. 

In connection with membership mat- 
ters, I want to record also the time-con- 
suming, painstaking work of Mr. Chan- 
dler in reorganizing the mechanics of 
applications and adapting their considera- 
tion to the requirements of the new Con- 
stitution. Membership work is extremely 
important. With the large annual num- 
ber of forest school graduates, the con- 
siderable number of practising foresters 
without degrees in forestry who qualify 
for the Junior grade, and of older forest 
school graduates who are not yet mem- 
bers, there appears to be ample oppor- 
tunity for rapid, steady, and desirable 
growth without any lowering of profes- 
sional standards. 

With the recent election of officers, the 
transition from the old Constitution to 
the new one has been completed. This 
has called for some adjustments. The 
uncompleted terms of some of the mem- 
bers had to be modified by Council ac- 
tion. The officers just elected will serve 
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two years instead of one. The Council 
will consist of eleven members instead of 
ten. The positions of Secretary and 
Treasurer will be combined into one. 
The Secreary-Treasurer will be selected 
by the Council from its own membership. 
Officers are elected under the Hare Sys- 
tem, no candidates being designated for 
office on the ballot and voted for as such. 

The Constitution has been supple- 
mented and amplified by a set of 75 by- 
laws, adopted by the Council. Special 
credit is due Mr. Sparhawk, who de- 
voted much time to their preparation, in 
addition to his duties as Treasurer. The 
Constitution and By-laws have now been 
made available in pamphlet form to the 
membership. 

The election just completed, under the 
Hare System of proportional representa- 
tion, was to elect a group of six new 
members to the Council, and from that 
group to select a President and Vice 
President. The total number of valid 
votes cast was 934. The following candi- 
dates were elected: 


Paul G. Redington... .President 


John D. Guthrie..... Vice President 

Stuart B. Show...... Council Member 
Ralph S. Hosmer..... Council Member 
Clifton D. Howe..... Council Member 


Claude R. Tillotson. . .Council Member 


George P. Ahern was elected to the 


grade of Fellow. 
R. E. Marsu, 


Secretary. 


BBS 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The work of the Treasurer’s office has 
continued to increase in volume and com- 
plexity during the past year. Not only 
has the volume of routine work increased 
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as a result of the growth of the Society, 
but new responsibilities have been added. 

Receipts from membership dues, JouR- 
NAL subscriptions, advertising, and inter- 
est all exceeded the previous records. 
The total income of the Society (not 
counting contributions) has increased 
steadily from approximately $4,600 in 
1920 to $17,000 in 1929. The income 
this year exceeded the budget estimate by 
approximately $1,200, and the expenses 
were practically equal to the estimate. 
They would have been about $1,000 less 
had they not included the cost of one issue 
of the JourNAL which was properly 
chargeable to last year’s account but 
which had not been printed when last 
year’s statement was made up. Our 
operating surplus for the year was ap- 
proximately $3,200. 

This favorable showing is due very 
largely to the efficient work of Mrs. Hix. 
As a result of her efforts and the codpera- 
tion of the members, the amount of dues 
in arrears is unusually small. Only about 
2 per cent of the members have so far 
failed to pay their dues. Part of the in- 
crease is the result of the growth in 
membership, which has been helped by a 
considerable speeding up of the admis- 
sions work. 

Besides the regular funds of the So- 
ciety, the Treasurer has been responsible 
for the handling of the prize fund of 
$1,500 which was contributed early in 
the year by an anonymous donor, and the 
fund of $30,000 for the Forest Education 
Survey which was received from the 
Carnegie Corporation in July. These 
and the surplus current funds of the So- 
ciety have been invested from time to 
time in accordance with general princi- 
ples approved by the Finance Committee 
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and the Council, and in each instance 
with the codperation of the Finance 
Committee. 

The campaign for subscriptions to help 
finance an Executive Secretary resulted 
in subscriptions aggregating approxi- 
mately $18,700 for the three-year period, 
or about $6,200 a year. Of this, approxi- 
mately $5,700 has been received in cash. 
The subscriptions, together with the net 
income expected to be available cur- 
rently, will make it possible to finance 
the Secretary’s office without seriously 
reducing our accumulated surplus, al- 
though it may have to be drawn on to 
some extent. Such a use of the surplus is 
proper, as it was built up partly for this 
very purpose. 

It should be noted that the surplus of 
approximately $18,500, shown in our 
balance sheet of November 30 does not 
represent that amount of cash or negoti- 
able securities. Among other items it in- 
cludes furniture and office equipment 
valued at slightly under $1,000 and a 
stock of back numbers of Journals, Pro- 
ceedings, and Quarterlies valued at-more 
than $5,000. In view of the fact that the 
stock of Journals, etc., is not readily con- 
vertible into cash on other than a waste 
paper basis, the account was not increased 
this year by adding the value of Journals 
added to stock (excepting those repur- 
chased for cash), but was reduced by an 
amount equal to sales, as explained in 
Mr. Linzel’s report. This is the reason 
why sales of Journals do not appear as 
an income, as has been the practice in 
previous years. It is recommended that 
this year’s procedure be continued until 
the book value of the Journals shall have 
been reduced to a figure more nearly in 
line with the value that can be realized 
from sales, possibly not more than $2,- 


“ore. 
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500. The total receipts from the sales of 
back numbers in the last ten years have 
been about $2,500, or $250 a year. 

The policy of having the accounts 
audited by a certified public accountant, 
which was inaugurated last year and is 
now incorporated in the By-laws, was 
continued. Besides auditing the books, 
Mr. Linzel has been very helpful with 
suggestions as to the proper procedure in 
keeping the accounts. The appended ex- 
tracts from his report show the Society’s 
financial status as of November 30, the 
end of our fiscal year, together with an 
income and expense statement for the 
preceding twelve months. 

In connection with the campaign for 
subscriptions to the Executive Secretary 
fund, a ruling was obtained from the 
Treasury Department, under date of 
November 21, to the effect that indi- 
viduals making contributions to the So- 
ciety may deduct them from taxable in- 
come as provided in Section 23(n) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 

W. N. SPARHAWK, 
Treasurer. 


BALANCE SHEET, NOVEMBER 30, 1929 


Assets 
Mashwin Bank, i... 62. ese eee ewe ees $2,059.96 
Petty Cash 
Washington Office ............ 22.50 
Post Office Deposit, Wash., D. C. 13.36 
OM MDS AINA a faie'e aime oo cies oat ela:e 619 20.45 
RMAs EDS ALCS orrrate sone /si0 oie sieve) esayers 5.00 
Invested Funds per detail Sched- 

TUL OMANRE rere a slascveinaval sisieia las "9,0 15,806.37 
Investment for Prize Fund...... 991.50 
Accounts Receivable ............ 292.72 
Interest Receivable ............ 232.68 
Journals in Stock...............- 5,010.56 
‘Office Equipment ....... $977.55 
Less Depreciation ...... 194.99 

782.56 
fice Supplies «........0. cic... 129.24. 
Society Pin ...........++--.+ 4.00 
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Forest Education Survey: 
CARD BIN AD HULK. he corcrele wicca eo Se 1,782.19 
Peto Gaal cosiivs console aes a aes 80.54 
Invested Funds per detail Sched- 

ML GyiwA Ti Melatterien Gakic seek 225359-35 
Interest Receivable ............. 172.80 
Office Equipment ..:.°.......... 370.77 

SPOtal yes etelernanen tales aves igre $50,136.55 

Liabilities and Net Worth 
FACCOUBIS LE AV able oes itor tne Wuntaets $917.00 
Membership Dues (1930)........ 88.50 
Dues Paid in Advance.......... 74.00 
Subscriptions (1930) ........... 11.00 
Reserve for Permanent Fund.... 2,990.00 
Reserve for Permanent Fund In- 

CETCREME nt cers aren es 572.19 
Permanent Secretary Fund....... 696.61 
Reserve for Prize Fund......... 1,500.00 
Reserve for Forest Education Sur- 

VEY ay wretetelere digs te eceplene eles 24,716.92 
Accounts Payable Forest Educa- 

Hon -Survyey. eck cnuasorees 48.73 
Sarplist.o.c sce $15,333.87 
Earnings for Fiscal 

Wear lO20) oso spp 3,187.75 

18,521.60 
RE PS ee OES RE orn $50,136.55 


Washington, D. C., 
December 14, 1929. 

I have made an audit of the books and 
accounts of the Society of American 
Foresters for the twelve month period 
ended November 30, 1929 and after the 
several adjustments shown in Schedules 
B. 1. and C. 1. are made in the Journals 
and posted to the proper ledger accounts, 
the foregoing Balance Sheet and the ac- 
companying Income Statement will, in 
my opinion, correctly set forth the finan- 
cial condition and result of operations for 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 1929. 

Frank A. LINZEL, 


Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) 
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SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES (A-1) 


Permanent and Current Funds: Par value Cost 
1 U.S. Gold Bond 44s Registered (1st Liberty Loan) .....-.-+++++++: $500.00 $500.00 
5 U. S. Treasury Gold Bond 4s (1952) ..+-.-++eeeseseeereeceteee 500.00 500.00 
1 So. Pacific Gold Bond 438 (1968) ...--+eseeeee cere etetteeeerteeee 1,000.00 1,003-75 
1 Commonwealth of Australia Bond 5s (1957) .-----+++++eeeeeeereee 1,000.00 984.50 
1 International Match S. F. Bond 58 (1947)..---+--++esereeesteeeee 1,000.00 1,007.50 
1 So. California Edison Ref. Gold 5s (1951) ..------+eeeeeeveereceee 1,000.00 1,045.00 
1 Mo. Pacific rst Refunding Gold Bond 5s (1977)..---++++++++++++5 1,000.00 1,013.75 
1 Erie R. R. Ref. & Imp. 5% Gold Bond (1967) ...--.-++s+eeeeerees 1,000.00 982.50 
2 Federal Farm Loan 42% Bonds (1953) ..----+++eseeeeeeesteeeeee 2,000.00 2,055.00 
1 Wheeling Steel Corpn. 44% Bond (1953) ..------++eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,000.00 895.00 
1 Kingdom of Norway 5% Bond (1963).....-------+++++eeeeeeees 1,000.00 945-00 
mi Penna,. Co: 428 Bond (1963) < ssie000 qs <= «c's cots «eine see ena 1,000.00 999.24 
7 U.S. Certificate 445 due Dec, 15, 1929. =. «isi oles Mucites Ue esata 1,000.00 996.87 
1 Certificate of Deposit Munsey Trust Co. dated May 11, 1929—six 
Months.4%%,5\<sidhswis'vewe ae ale Vainusl ote s aia eines alee laa eea 2,000.00 2,000.00 
ro Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Common Stock.................+.- 500.00 770.26 
7 Shares:Pennroad Corporations. x. oc owssicsvecccoees oesn essen cneee a eeeeithes 108.00 
Total for Permanent and Current Funds............ A sited Serer $15,806.37 
Prize Fund: 
r.Oregon Short Line, 4%: (1029) a duies sass cu uddeuies Coley Oa eee 1,000.00 991.50 
Forest Education Survey: 
2 Coupon U. S. Treas. 4% ctfs. of Indebtedness dated Mar. 15, 1929, 
due" Dee."25,; 1929 cae Ve Mees Ke Cea als. AER Oras oe ee 2,000.00 2,000.00 
1 Coupon U. S. Treas. 4? ctf. of Indebtedness dated Mar. 15, 1929, 
GUE DEG 1 $51 1929 6 vciwise shay» tan overnite Oh ne eared ean 500.00 500.00 
7 Coupon U. S. Treas. 5 ctfs. of Indebtedness dated June 15, 1929, . 
due, Mars 25). 2940 sedan painsee sass cin ote Clete oete area nee meee 7,000.00 7,021.85 
13 Coupon Central R. R. Vermont 44s due Jan. 16, 1930.........-..+ 13,000.00 12,837.50 — 
Total for Forest Education. Survey....+s.c.a<nkeesctemen gees $22,359.35 
- 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1929 ' 
Income: ; 
Membership Dues 1928, Prior Years... , 04s sascavcevswsaes seuvunaes $548.00 
Membership Dues!2949i5 ii sve 60S s sent ones che eee 11,303.60 
Journal Subscriptions Prior: Years; vs ..is.c.,¥ecederceostiscckesene 15.50 | 
Journal Subscriptions TQA9 sn vin vised gy Nw mnie Om Ome tere eee 3,122.87 
PAV ential ng a si0's's x5 ss Nay neo oe cee ge be CANE Cee eee 821.84 | 
Interest Barned. 6 s\scis Wve anus cin devin baie Caled COM ees 789.58 
REDEIGtE SOL seid ie eMail ah et malo kaa mer 
de a ee Coatihetia, en ee 98:99 | 
VTEKeVCUTTE RT Tae ee Dak trae 16.00 
CHOU A GCOMB LS ein © tanya wily cae wba hop 9 SIE ACROSS <a ia $16,716.38 ; 


; 
t 
| 
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Deductions from Income: 
Pen NE are eRe ree hee Hie cis, ba bis Uti dace ec doe ede pe 


ONC CHPPIADENSE wate es Soe eer Cisiecsrecn.e 


Ce ee a ry 


SCS OEP Sy Sel eee ie SS ty a 1 


Miscellaneous Printing 
Office Supplies 


Cee meee eee rare reer senses neeereneerasevene 


i ey 


Dai ngrapheeandumViimeogra phic kcegriihides cisecrs s+ cals cane ted cane 


Postage . 


Cee He eee eee meee es eee ests eeeesseeeeeser ress eseeseenesese 


EuasPA CR OULT AIS ourg el. Winns scievahisicisieatie siersiajete ec ooeey Ci 8.G% wane bals.s 


General Expense 


Ce ee ee re er ct a i ry 


Pec L CURGR LA DINK DEN SC Mapa a ester ad Nice s Cee Ne sais wire, flelareis e cce sears VG 
UNS IGEIRGTITD) w6.cumaan SUB agi on AOR ACTION Pan ana a ts 
SeOMMMESSTONMANG CH xChANLE tones aa ks fv eseieice Nees s fs Vows ocak s 
Dletronvel tiie Mey aha ke iciss acy har oeutte, + ernie bw iene AUR eae oe chee hake 
meprecration on Ofhnce: Equipment: «esis sido... pea deta ce ee ee a lee ele 


INetEErOlit TOMO PErations saaiaae ne tele aces Onis ahs ve oe that dane Wold 
Allocation of Net Profit: 
Reserve for Permanent Fund Interest...<:........cse0ccssececesees 


To increase same by the amount which the balance in the Reserve 
for Permanent Fund $2,990.00 would earn at the average rate of 


5-15% earned on invested funds. 
Palaces transrerred tO. GUNDINSs noch oss os stu ss caves vines s en eeea 
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707.68 


13,385.49 


$3,330.89 


$3,330.89 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS TO NOV. 30, 1929, FOREST EDUCATION SURVEY, 


Receipts: 
Donation 
Interest 
Interest 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


Cee e eee meee ester eeseesesseseeserteseseeesestseseeesesreees 
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Disbursements: 


Salaries 
Travel 
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CeO oT HO METH CETTeEF EHH DECREE H DPE EHH HCC EHH EEO OH ESE CTE OEES 


Shiapplhis tira! Isha Wee BS Gace ofan do Umea TOAD DCOO OD ognaretOOueN 
Watered OLCIGTH SCHOOLS 2 sia6 5 fort 0.0 «viel uamgemeeMieler e.g ate ondin ov @'ale 0x4 
IDET AEN Me OX PENSE terete cope e ete ciciale cleino sisi tie siaieisin elven sie eis es tus.e sek 


Balance reflected as follows: 
Cash in Bank........ RS es tee! s aneva othe PAPI CLeAUSEsT cide ae a ousheoress 
LER CE ON 6 66 cdaa been GB ConpObmnes Nic GG SABER ORO EOC 
ATU CALITE TICS ee cre ais: seiet a oc, s/c eters oiella lst tiegistata c:4 atare aieraPavaacolh ate 


Interest 
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Office Equipment .......... TR a a CS RO CL ae IPE 


RRS 


$30,000.00 
$180.57 
172.80 
353-37 
$30,353.37 
$3,183.35 
1,357-21 
653.33 
180.00 
210.73 
5,584.62 
$24,768.75 
$1,782.19 
83.64 
22,359-35 
172.80 
379-77 
$24,768.75 
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REPORT ON ADMISSIONS 


This year has been one of re-thinking 
membership policies. Due to changing 
conditions and new members _ being 
elected to the Council gradual changes 
in membership policies are continuously 
taking place. The world is moving on 
and foresters are moving out into new 
fields of activity. These new fields would 
have been considered a few years ago as 
“‘non-forestry work,” and yet they are 
fields where the influence of a forester 
with a true forestry point of view may be 
very vital to the advancement of the for- 
estry movement and the forestry profes- 
sion. These new conditions have been 
reflected in our new Constitution. This 
new Constitution was intended to reflect 
them but to maintain the same standards 
in regard to membership. We should 
adapt our policies to new conditions by 
conscious facing of facts but we do not 
want to allow ourselves to drift aimlessly 
into lower standards of membership re- 
quirements. It is, therefore, necessary 
occasionally for both new and old mem- 
bers of the Council to think through the 
meaning of the different constitutional 
requirements for membership and to be 
guided somewhat in this process by the 
thought of past councils. The same 
changing conditions and the interpreta- 
tions which resulted from the re-thinking 
of policies also made necessary a revision 
of our membership forms. 

In regard to membership policies, it 
was found necessary to define, as accur- 
ately as possible, “ creditable experience,” 
“plan and execute important forestry 
work,” as used in the Constitution, and 
the meaning of the Constitution in re- 
gard to the experience equivalent of edu- 
cation. Early in the year, your chairman 
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reviewed the policies of previous years 
and the experience of the previous Coun- 
cil, of which he had been a member, and 
made a temporary statement of interpre- 
tation which he submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Council for their criticism 
and suggestion. 

It was found as a result of this attempt 
to define policy and the subsequent votes 
of the Council on individual candidates 
that some of these terms are impossible 
of rigid definition. In most respects the 
Constitution has doubtless been worded 
as well as it can be and yet it does not 
define the requirements which the Coun- 
cil has gradually developed in its com- 
posite mind as the requirements for the 
different grades of membership. I do not 
think these are possible of exact defini- 
tion. Members of the Council who voted 
against certain lines of work as being for- 
estry work voted for candidates who were 
in these lines of work where they knew 
the men personally or knew of their 
work, or where they were very strongly 
endorsed by somebody whose judgment 
they respected. If from these sources of 
information they knew them to be men 
who were thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of forestry, had retained their 
interest in forestry, and were doing what 
they could in the field in which they were 
working to advance the forestry move- 
ment and the forestry profession and 
were otherwise qualified, they voted for 
them. This is as it should be, but it does 
make it difficult for the members who 
are especially interested in any one candi- 
date to predetermine what action the 
Council will take in the case of any given 
candidate. 

In general, I believe that “ creditable 
experience” is considered by the Coun- 
cil to be such experience when offered in 
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lieu of forest school education as has 
probably given the candidate a similar 
forestry point of view and interest as he 
would have obtained from school train- 
ing. Therefore six years of experience 
in one line of work and especially of a 
type which isolated him from associa- 
tion with foresters would not be as 
valuable as a more diversified experi- 
ence, especially if he were closely as- 
sociated in that experience with experi- 
enced foresters from whom he could 
absorb a definite point of view. Also, the 
man who has been sufficiently interested 
in his work so that he has taken the 
various correspondence courses which are 
available in order to supplement his ac- 
tual experience would be considered as 
having a more creditable experience 
than the man who had been doing the 
same work but had not taken the cor- 
respondence courses. 

In the new Constitution “ plan and 
execute important work in forestry” 
has been used instead of the word 
“achievement.” To some this has ap- 
peared to mean a lowering of the stand- 
ards. I am sure men have been pro- 
posed for membership under this Con- 
stitution and data submitted to show 
that they could “plan and execute im- 
portant work” as qualification for Sen- 
ior Membership, who would not have 
been proposed under the old Constitu- 
tion, and yet I am very sure that the 
committee did not intend in making 
this change to lower in any way the 
standard of membership. It was purely 
an attempt to make somewhat more con- 
crete a requirement which had been 
rather vague and difficult to measure. 
Some of these nominations, which did 
not come up to the standard some of the 
older members of the Council, who had 
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worked under the old Constitution, had 
in mind, drew some very strong letters 
of condemnation of the character of men 
who were being proposed for Senior 
Membership by some Sections. We 
have done what we could to carry back 
to the secretaries of the different Sec- 
tions the ideas of membership require- 
ments as reflected by the Council in 
order to bring out a more standard ap- 
plication of the Constitution. In this 
connection, a paid executive secretary, 
who can travel around and talk person- 
ally to the different Sections at their 
Section meetings, will be able to do a 
great deal towards bringing about a 
common interpretation. 

“To plan and execute important 
work in forestry ” should be interpreted 
more and more strictly as time goes on. 
Our requirements for Junior Member- 
ship are not very exacting. If our So- 
ciety is to mean anything as a measure 
of achievement, as a reward for work 
well done, and as a recognition of na- 
tive capacities well developed, the ad- 
vancement of Junior Members to Senior 
Membership must not be based purely 
on time but there must be certain re- 
quirements which all Junior Members 
will not be able to attain to. The Con- 
stitution clearly reflects that Senior 
Membership must mean something more 
than just so many years’ experience. It 
must mean a certain measure of suc- 
cess, a certain recognition of capacity. 
If we are to maintain the high standard 
of membership which I am sure the 
most of us desire to have maintained, we 
must do it by a high interpretation of 
this clause. 

Our definition of “ forestry work” 
must of necessity be liberal. I think it 
is included in the Constitution as a re- 
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quirement on the theory that a man who 
is not in forestry work has lost his in- 
terest in the forestry movement and in 
the forestry profession and is therefore 
naturally disqualified for membership 
within this professional society. With 
the many new openings which are com- 
ing to foresters because of the demand 
for their technical knowledge in fields 
which were not considered forestry 
work a few years ago, it seems evident 
that we must expand our conception of 
this phrase unless we are going to un- 
fairly debar a man from our member- 
ship who is very thoroughly interested 
in forestry, and who may perhaps be 
seeing further than some of the rest of 
us. He may be a pioneer into new fields 
of activity. If we will give him our sup- 
port and encouragement, he may do 
more for forestry in that new field than 
he or anyone else can do by remaining in 
the more conventional lines of forestry 
employment. He may get himself firmly 
established in a position where we shall 
need a man at a later date. Some of 
the members of the Council who voted 
rather strictly on the questionnaire 
which was sent out in regard to inter- 
pretation of this clause have voted 
rather liberally on individual cases. As 
pointed out above they probably were 
justified in doing this because they had 
other evidence of the fact that the man 
was at heart very much interested in 
forestry and very thoroughly grounded 
in his technical viewpoint. My own 
feeling is that we should be rather lib- 
eral in regard to an interpretation of 
this particular clause when we do have 
other evidence and when the man can 
outstandingly qualify on the above dis- 
cussed clause of being able to “ plan and 
execute important work.” 
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It became necessary to make a very 
definite interpretation of Article III, 
Section 4, of the Constitution with ref- 
erence to the experience equivalent of 
the different kinds of schooling which a 
candidate for Senior Membership may 
have had. This same provision was in- 
cluded in Section 3 of Article III, 
where it was intended that the experi- 
ence equivalent allowed for education 
should be liberal enough so that a 
graduate of either a graduate or under- 
graduate course in forestry should have 
a six-year experience credit. When, how- 
ever, this same wording and interpreta- 
tion was included in Section 4, which 
covered Senior Membership require- 
ments, it made the man who had taken 
two years of graduate work after his 
undergraduate work in forestry eligible 
for Senior Membership directly upon 
graduation before he had had any oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his capacity to 
“plan and execute important work in 
forestry.” 

The following interpretation was ap- 
proved by a majority of the Council for 
application to Section 4 of Article III 
of the Constitution: “‘ The candidate 
who has taken an undergraduate for- 
estry course leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree in forestry should be given credit 
for one year of experience for each se- 
mester in his junior and senior years and 
if he has also taken one or two years of 
graduate work he should be given one 
year for each semester of such work. 
On the other hand, any preparatory 
courses such a man may have taken will 
not add to these credits. —The man who 
has taken an undergraduate course not 
leading to a forestry degree but follows 
it with graduate work in forestry will 
be allowed one year of experience for 
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each semester of such graduate work. 
The man who has no forestry degree 
and has not finished any course but has 
taken a certain amount of preparatory 
work or ranger school course would be 
given credit for one year of experience 
for each year of such work.” 

This seemed to be the best possible 
interpretation of the Constitution as it 
is now written. It does seem to give the 
man who takes both graduate and 
undergraduate forestry courses as com- 
pared with the man who takes only 
graduate work in forestry an unfair ad- 
vantage. In fact it is probable that the 
man who has used his undergraduate 
work to lay a broad foundation and has 
then taken his graduate work in forestry 
should have at least an equal experience 
credit to the man who preceded his 
graduate work by an _ undergraduate 
forestry course. I would, therefore, sug- 
gest that the part of Section 4, Article 
III, of our Constitution following the 
word “ provided ” to be amended to read 
as follows: 

“That each semester of junior or sen- 
ior undergraduate work in forestry, or 
each semester of junior or senior under- 
graduate work in general science fol- 
lowed by graduate work in forestry re- 
sulting in a graduate degree, or each se- 
mester of graduate work in forestry of a 
satisfactory character in a school of for- 
estry approved by the Council shall be re- 
garded as equivalent to a year of ex- 
perience, and that each year of ranger 
school forestry work or freshman or 
sophomore college work not followed by 
forestry work shall be considered as 
equivalent to a year of experience up to 
a total of two years.” 

The following statistics in regard to 
our increased membership and the ad- 
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vancement of Junior Members to Senior 
Members should, I think, give us cause 
for encouragement. I believe that this 
growth is not abnormally large and we 
ought to be able to exceed it in coming 
years. I have been much gratified with 
the activity in regard to increasing mem- 
bership on the part of many of the Sec- 
tions and individual members, I have also 
been very keenly appreciative of the inter- 
est which a few members who were not 
members of the Council have shown 
in the membership requirements and the 
machinery for bringing about a better 
handling of membership matters. These 
things, together with the following sta- 
tistical data for the year ending No- 
vember 30, make me very optimistic of 
the future of the Society and its possi- 
bilities. 


New Members 


Junior Members. i... 0s0-+5 ag 20 
Senior Members.......... er ee 
(Reinstated ) 
Associate Members........... 13 
Honorary Members....... ae 
Total New Members......... 358 
Junior Members advanced to 
Senior Membership..... Ae 


In closing I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Council, the Section secre- 
taries and membership chairmen, and 
the individual members who have codp- 
erated with us so wholeheartedly in 
making this year as successful as it has 
been from a membership point of view. 

B. A. CHANDLER, 
Member of Council in Charge 
of Admissions. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


No important changes have taken place 
in the policy of the Editorial Board dur- 
ing the past year. With respect to pro- 
cedure, attention should be called to the 
plan which has been adopted to make 
certain that current literature is reviewed 
more adequately and systematically than 
has previously been the case. Each mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board has been 
asked to assume responsibility for seeing 
that reviews are prepared for all books, 
bulletins, articles, and other material in 
his field which should be brought to the 
attention of readers of the JOURNAL; 
and to assist in doing this has been asked 
to select a number of collaborators who 
will work with him in seeing that the 
field is properly covered. In addition, 
Professor Schmitz has been designated 
as the member of the Editorial Board in 
charge of reviews, with the duty of dis- 
tributing to the appropriate members 
of the Board the current literature re- 
ceived by the Society, and of serving 
as a general stimulator and codrdinator 
of all review activities. While the plan 
has not yet been in operation long enough 
to test its effectiveness, present indica- 
tions are that it will result in materially 
strengthening this important department. 

The new arrangement is not to be 
construed as implying any attempt to 
discourage the submission of voluntary 
reviews. The editors are always glad to 
receive from either members or non- 
members of the Society reviews which 
have not been specifically solicited, and 
in very few cases has it so far happened 
that these have conflicted with reviews 
arranged for by the Board. Reviews may 
be sent either to the member of the Edi- 
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torial Board in charge of the field 
covered, to Professor Schmitz, or to the 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Some misapprehension apparently con- 
tinues to exist as to the scope of the 
Journal, since occasional complaints are 
received that the administrative and prac- 
tical phases of forestry are subordinated 
to the scientific and technical. If this is 
true, it is solely because the men in a 
position to contribute material of value 
from the administrative and practical 
point of view persist in hiding their light 
under a bushel. The Editorial Board is 
only too glad to include articles of this 
sort, practically none of which are ever 
rejected, but it is obviously unable to 
publish manuscripts which are never re- 
ceived. In this connection it may be 
worth while to quote, as a concise state- 
ment of the policy of the Editorial Board, 
the following paragraph which appeared 
in its report of a year ago: 

“So far as character of material is 
concerned, the Editorial Board believes 
that the pages of the JouRNAL should be 
open to articles dealing with any phase 
of forestry or closely allied fields. There 
is no disposition on the part of the Board, 
for example, to favor contributions deal- 
ing with silviculture as opposed to ad- 
ministration. The function of the Jour- 
NAL is to record current developments 
and opinions in all branches of the pro- 
fession. To do this adequately means that 
foresters of every age, position, and field 
of activity must express themselves freely. 
The JouRNAL oF ForEstrRY constitutes 
an open forum through which facts and 
ideas can be brought to the attention of 
the entire profession, and will fulfill its 
mission only when used freely for this 
purpose.” 


a 
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There has been a tendency to restrict 
material printed in the “‘ Notes” depart- 
ment to new technical information or to 
expressions of opinion on topics of cur- 
rent interest at the expense of news items 
concerning individuals. In many cases it 
has been possible in this way to use as 
notes, usually in condensed form, manu- 
scripts which contained material of gen- 
eral interest to the profession but which 
it did not appear advisable to print in 
full as separate articles. The thanks of 
the Board are due to authors who have 
generously permitted the sometimes dras- 
tic editing of their manuscripts for this 
purpose. 

Three new members have been added 
to the Editorial Board during the year— 
J. H. Hatton, in charge of wild life 
and recreation; W. C. Lowdermilk, in 
charge of forest influences; and E. O. 
Siecke, in charge of forest protection and 
administration. Several changes have 
also been made in the various fields 
assigned to different members of the 
Board in order to cover the ground more 
thoroughly. 

The amount of material offered for 
publication has increased somewhat dur- 
ing the past year, but there is still no 
surplus in this respect. Members are, 
therefore, urged to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Editorial Board any 
material of general interest to the pro- 
fession. Still more, they are urged to 
write the Editor freely of their likes and 
dislikes, with respect either to general 
policies or to specific items, and particu- 
larly with concrete suggestions for im- 
provement. 


S. T. Dana, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRIZE 
Essay Contest 


A year ago the Society of American 
Foresters, as the result of a gift for the 
purpose from Gifford Pinchot, offered 
prizes of $1,000 and $250 for the best 
essays describing the present forestry situ- 
ation in the United States and propos- 
ing a nation-wide remedy for its solution. 

All of the essays received in this con- 
test were first read and classified inde- 
pendently by each judge, with the fol- 
lowing result: 


Classification No. of Essays 
Passi blew ea ir os ees Seon 55 
Diab eGrel treat kline:. vas 27 
Impossible.) Gis aid aus 57 

A) Pann are ee 139 


The “ possible” and ‘‘ doubtful ” arti- 
cles were then reviewed more carefully by 
each judge, who listed in order of relative 
merit the ones which in his opinion were 
outstanding. Finally, the two judges 
met to discuss the matter in person before 
reaching a final decision. 

As a result of this procedure it was 
found that both judges had indepen- 
dently placed at the top of their lists the 
essay entitled ‘‘ Codperative Control— 
A Proposed Solution of the Forest Prob- 
lem,” by Ward Shepard, to whom the 
first prize was therefore awarded. 

Much more difficulty was found in 
agreeing on the second prize. After 
thorough consideration of a large num- 
ber of papers, the judges decided to 
withhold this prize on the ground that 
none stood out sufficiently from its com- 
petitors to deserve the award. This does 
not, of course, mean that these essays 
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lacked merit, but rather that they were 
so uniform as to make a choice practi- 
cally impossible. 

It is perhaps of interest to note that 
all but eight states in the Union (Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming) were represented in the com- 
petition, as well as Alaska and Ontario. 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
headed the list with eleven essays each. 
Approximately one-fourth of the total 
number were by foresters. 

The prize-winning essay appears in 
this number of the JouRNAL OF ForEs- 
Try and others will be printed in sub- 
sequent issues. In selecting the essays for 
publication, an attempt has been made 
to choose those which represent as com- 
pletely as possible the different points of 
view and proposed remedies advanced by 
the contestants. The judges regret that 
the limited space available has obviously 
made it impossible to include all papers 
of merit, and has forced the omission of 
many which in themselves are entirely 
worthy of publication. 

The judges believe that the contest has 
been of much value in encouraging the 
profession to think seriously concerning 
the country’s forest problem and in 
bringing forth concrete suggestions for its 
solution. They hope that the essays 
chosen for printing will stimulate fur- 
ther thought and discussion, particularly 
in connection with the present effort of 
the Society of American Foresters to 
formulate a forest policy. 

S. T. Dana, 
RAPHAEL Zon, 
Committee of Award. 
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APPOINTMENT OF W. R. HINE As Ex- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY OF SOCIETY 


I am very happy to announce to the 
members of the Society that Mr. W. R. 
Hine, of Louisiana, now engaged in 
Clarke-McNary Act work in the south- 
ern group of states, has been offered and 
has accepted the position of Executive 
Secretary of the Society. Mr. Hine will 
enter on this new work on April 1. It 
is with great satisfaction that I make this 
announcement, and I look forward con- 
fidently to the enlarged program of So- 
ciety work that it will be possible to 
undertake under the leadership of such 
an experienced forester as Mr. Hine. 

Mr. Hine was born at Gloversville, 
N. Y., January 2, 1897. He took his 
B. S. degree at Cornell in 1920 and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in forestry in 
1921, having served as instructor at 
Cornell during the last year of his work 
there. He was appointed Forest Assis- 
tant July 15, 1921, and was assigned to 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
Prior to that assignment, however, he 
was engaged by Lacey and Company in 
timber cruising for a short period. He 
was promoted to Assistant Silviculturist 
July 1, 1924, and placed chiefly in charge 
of the Station’s most important project 
group. While with the Station he was 
engaged in a significant study of the 
Southern pines. 

He resigned from the Forest Service 
on October 9, 1925, to accept appoint- 
ment as State Forester of Louisiana. In 
that position, with indefatigable energy, 
he developed efficient protection on more 
than four million acres of forest land in 
codperation with the private owners, 
which constitutes an outstanding achieve- 
ment. 


Pewee’ 
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During his administration he effected 
a reorganization of the office and field 
work which greatly extended its effi- 
ciency. He was also most effective in 
developing the forest tree nursery and in 
extending the distribution of forest trees 
to the land owners of the state. 

One of the accomplishments of special 
note which Mr. Hine made while chief 
of the Louisiana Forest Service was in 
connection with his educational program 
in the schools of that state. This was a 
unique project to which one of his staff 
gave entire time in direct contact with 
the schools. 

He resigned from the Louisiana State 
Service on October 9, 1929, to accept 
appointment with the United States For- 
est Service as Senior District Forest In- 
spector in charge of Federal codperation 
under the Clarke-McNary Act in the 
Gulf States. He is considered by the For- 
est Service as one of its most promising 
men. 

Pau G. REDINGTON, 
President. 


BRB 


PrysE ON COUNCIL 


Mr. E. Morgan Pryse, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Council caused by Mr. Redington’s re- 
election as President. Mr. Pryse has also 
been designated as Secretary-Treasurer. 


BS 


New York AND New ENGLAND SEC- 
TIONS Hoitp Joint MEETING IN 
CANADA 


At the invitation of Ellwood Wilson, 
Manager of the Laurentide Forestry 
Division, Canada Power and Paper Cor- 
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poration, the New York and New Eng- 
land Sections met jointly at Grand Mere, 
September 2-3, 1929, for their annual 
summer meeting. Fifty-two members 
and invited guests enjoyed the splendid 
hospitality of the Laurentide Forestry 
Division during the meeting, which fea- 
tured field trips under the guidance of 
Mr. Wilson and his assistant, Mr. Lane. 
Excellent accommodations were provided 
at Proulx, headquarters of the Lauren- 
tide nursery, located about seven miles 
from Grand Mere. Here visiting for- 
esters found commodious sleeping quar- 
ters and a large dining hall where vast 
quantities of food and drink were 
eagerly and regularly consumed. 

The meeting was officially opened on 
the morning of September 2 by a field 
trip which included an inspection of the 
company’s large nursery, devoted chiefly 
to growing spruce, of high-speed methods 
of transplanting with the aid of a tractor 
and specially designed plow for making 
the transplant furrow, and of new ways 
of handling seed beds. Next in order 
were near-by plantations of white and 
Norway spruce, jack and Scotch pine, 
and other conifers of lesser importance. 
It was pointed out that Norway spruce 
grew faster than white, and that it would 
therefore be favored in future plantings. 
It was evident that the establishment and 
early growth of the spruce were influ- 
enced by the method of planting. 

In the afternoon the New England 
Section held a short business meeting de- 
voted largely to encouraging the several 
committees to continue their work with a 
view to reporting at the winter meeting, 
and to a consideration of the desirability 
of changing the Section by-laws to admit 
Canadian foresters. 
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Following this meeting the party 
visited extensive and uniformly good- 
looking plantations of spruce on the 
Laurentide holdings near Grand Mere. 
Vast stretches of flat, open land recently 
planted to spruce, varying in height from 
one to ten feet or more, presented a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten. A large scale 
swamp draining project was next on the 
program. One of the main ditches al- 
ready constructed appeared to be fully 
a mile in length. This work, being new 
to many present, brought forth interest- 
ing discussions of the outcome, and in 
particular of the probable survival and 
rate growth of spruce planted on a 
drained bog which then supported a 
heavy ericaceous growth. 

In the evening a camp-fire meeting 
was honored by the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the Canada Power and Paper 
Corporation and by other gentlemen well 
know in Canadian business and for- 
estry circles. Refreshments were served 
throughout the evening; favorite songs 
were sung, in both French and English; 
old friends recalled the days when every- 
body believed in timber famines; and 
every one thoroughly enjoyed being free 
to say what was in his mind without fear 
of “ disturbing the meeting.” 

The next morning, September 3, the 
entire party set out in motor buses for 
points north. Twenty miles up the St. 
Maurice River the buses halted near an 
open field which was being planted by a 
large number of French-Canadian boys 
and men. Working in crews of four, one 
man made holes fast enough to keep three 
boys busy setting the plants. Holes were 
made with a spade and the dirt carefully 
packed around the plant. In order to 
produce trees with small knots, a five- 
foot spacing was used. 
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During the demonstration a light driz- 
zle gave way to a heavy downpour of 
rain, but a covered bridge near-by af- 
forded shelter from the elements. Every 
one forgot about the rain when Mr. Wil- 
son started to tell the story of the growth 
of the Laurentide Forestry Division. He 
stated that the permanency of Grand 
Mere and the Laurentide industry justi- 
fied the large outlays for planting, for 
golf links, a hotel, charitable institutions, 
etc. He intended to eventually plant up 
two hundred square miles in the vicinity 
of Grand Mere, the present rate being 
five to six square miles annually. He 
estimated that two hundred square miles 
of plantations would supply one-half of 
the company’s annual requirements for- 
ever. 

Next Harris Reynolds’ committee re- 
port on Education of the Public in Fores- 
try was read by the Secretary. By way of 
introduction he quoted President Lincoln 
who once said, “‘ With public sentiment 
nothing can fail; without it, nothing can 
succeed.” The report pointed out that at 


present public funds are essential to for- | 


estry development, that adequate support 
of research, acquisition of public forests, 
fire protection, etc., cannot be obtained 
without favorable public sentiment. 
Stated in simplest terms the influencing 
of public opinion is little more than sell- 
ing an idea to the public, applying the 
well known principles of salesmanship, 


he ee, 


gaining favorable attention, arousing in- — 


terest, creating desire, and intensifying 
desire until it finally results in a sale. 
Mr. Reynolds emphasized the point that 
public education is a process of growth,— 
a building up of sentiment for or against 
a given proposition. “ To get public ac- 
tion on a given project enough public 
sentiment must be built up to carry it 
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through the legislative body.” After 
making the sale it is essential that the 
customer be satisfied with the order; 
otherwise there will be no repeat orders. 
“The forester in public service should 
look upon the public as the business man 
does upon his customers. At the present, 
any forestry organization that fails to 
keep its work before the public is not only 
losing an opportunity for advancing for- 
estry, but is actually neglecting a duty.” 
In conclusion Mr. Reynolds’ committee 
outlined methods of educating the public 
in forestry, and recommended that the 
Section create special committees to work 
out the most effective means of dealing 
with the more important phases of public 
education. 

In the discussion following the report 
it was pointed out that distinction should 
be made between education and ser- 
vice, that extension foresters should con- 
cern themselves with education, leav- 
ing service work to those engaged in the 
practice of forestry. Mr. Finlayson, Pro- 
vincial Forester, stated that, as far as the 
final outcome was concerned, it made 
little difference whether forestry was 
promoted by public or private agencies, 
whether the forests were publicly or pri- 
vately owned, for if foresters carried the 
ideals of their profession into private 
work they would really be working for 
the welfare of the state. 

As a tow boat and scow with lunch ap- 
peared rounding a bend in the river, the 
meeting was brought to an end with a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson and 
his company for their most generous hos- 
pitality. After lunch a visit was made to 
a cutting area where spruce had been re- 
leased, some ten years previously, by the 
removal of a hardwood overstory, prin- 
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cipally paper birch. Satisfactory response 
to the release was evident. 

Clear weather and the prospects of a 
trip down the river by boat caused the 
abandonment of the buses for the return 
trip. Forty miles of calm water and de- 
lightful scenery were indeed a fitting 
climax to one of the most instructive and 
entertaining meetings on record. As for- 
esters, those attending profited 
mensely by the opportunity to see a large 
scale commercial forestry enterprise; as 
guests, they enjoyed every comfort and 
privilege which could possibly be pro- 
vided. 


im- 


A. C. CLINE, 
J. N. SPAETH. 
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NorTHERN Rocky Mountain SEc- 
TION WORKING ON Forestry POLICY 


The program selected by the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Section for its Missoula 
meetings from January 1 to April 15, 
1930, is to be devoted to certain phases of 
the problem of a forest policy for Mon- 
tana. 

The first speaker on this program was 
Dr. C. H. Clapp, President of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, who gave his opin- 
ions on “ Forest policy as it affects the 
development of Montana.” In his talk to 
the 45 members and visitors present Dr. 
Clapp listed the natural resources of the 
state, indicated their relative importance, 
and stressed the inter-relationship and de- 
pendence of one upon the other. He 
called attention to the larger economic 
aspects of dependence of the Eastern 
States upon the West, manufacturing 
communities upon sources of raw ma- 
terials, and national programs upon state 
policies. And he. warned the Section 
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against the danger of confusing the issue 
in the public mind by the inclusion of too 
many technicalities which are means to 
the end and not the objective itself. 

Elers Koch, Assistant District Fores- 
ter in charge of the Office of Manage- 
ment, was the speaker at the second meet- 
ing, with 34 men present. Under the 
title, ‘‘ The present and future yield of 
Montana forests, and the regulation of 
the cut,”” Mr. Koch produced new data 
on the productive forest area of the state, 
the ownership, the present timber stand, 
the cut, and the probable sustained yield 
capacity. In compiling these data Mr. 
Koch was assisted by C. N. Whitney of 
the Office of Forest Products, L. L. 
White of the state forester’s office, and 
C. D. Faunce of the Indian Service. Ac- 
cording to this report, Montana has a 
reserve of standing timber sufficient for 
many more years than most states, even 
if the present rate of cutting is consider- 
ably increased. In fact, the present cut 
can be increased 50 per cent even under 
sustained yield management. New mills 
are not needed, however, as the present 
equipment can handle such an increase as 
soon as it is profitable. 

Subsequent meetings will include dis- 
cussions of the report of the Society Com- 
mittee on Forest Policy and of the fol- 
lowing papers: “A tentative classifica- 
tion of the land in Montana based on its 
best probable use,” by L. A. Campbell, 
Agricultural Development Agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad; ‘‘ The réle 
of education in putting over a forest 
policy in Montana,” probably by Dean 
Stone of the Montana School of Jour- 
nalism; and “A comparison of the for- 
est laws of Montana with those of other 
states,’ by Prof. I. W. Cook of the 
Montana School of Forestry and P. J. 
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O’Brien of the Forest Service. If later 
meetings permit, it is also planned to at- 
tack the economics and the field diffi- 
culties of slash disposal. 


H. T. GisBorneE, 


Chairman. 
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ELECTIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following men have been elected 
to the grade of membership indicated 
since October, 1929: 


ALLEGHENY SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Dunn, L. D. 

Kotz, Harold D. 
Middleton, Newell M. 
Seigworth, Kenneth J. 


APPALACHIAN SECTION 


Senior Membership 


Peterson, Carl I. 


CALIFORNIA SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Bodine, Roger C. 

Ireland, Russell A. 
Thompson, Robert E. 
Van DeWalker, Chas. A. 


GULF STATES SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Bateman, B. A. 

Burroughs, Isaac C. 

Downey, E. J. A 
Payne, Montgomery A. 

Story, H. D. 

Toler, J. B. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION 
Junior Membership 
Wallis, Francis 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Bull, Henry 

Goodspeed, Allen W. 
Lockyer, Scott S. 

Schubert, Benjamin L., Jr. 


NEW YORK SECTION 
Senior Membership 
Myers, Frank B. 


Honorary Membership 
Pratt, George D. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTION 
Junior Membership 


Beedon, O. L. 
Clouston, John G. 
Kirkpatrick, John 
Mitchell, Glenn E. 


OHIO VALLEY SECTION 
Senior Membership 


Sayre, Howard R., 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Junior Membership 
Moore, William H., Jr. 


WASHINGTON SECTION 
Senior Membership 
Williams, W. K. 


Fellowship 
Ahern, George P.’ 


Honorary Membership 
Merriam, Dr. John C. 


NO SECTION 
Junior Membership 
Barr, P. M. 


BBR 


MEMBERSHIP List CORRECTIONS 


In the recently published membership 
list of the Society, the names of R. Mil- 
ton Hick, F. Malcolm Knapp, J. Mac- 
Kenzie Sloan, and Homer A. Smith ap- 
pear in the list of Junior Members. This 
is in error since these men are all Senior 
Members of the Society and should be so 
listed. Please correct your copy accord- 


ingly. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


The present address of the following 
members of the Society is unknown. If 
any reader of the JOURNAL can supply 
them, kindly notify the Society’s office in 
Washington. 

Arthur Cramer. 

Paul M. Morrill. 

Wayne F. Painter. 

Ronald C. Stevens. 

Henry S. Tusler. 


Major Ahern in accepting his election to 
Fellowship wrote: “I can say without hesi- 
tancy that this is to me the most gratifying 
token of appreciation from my co-workers of 
my life. I could not wish for a greater. This 
token will serve as an inspiration for me to 
continue in the work of forest conservation.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to Junior 
Members, Senior Members, and Fellows for comment or protest. The list includes 
all nominations received since the publication of the list in the January JOURNAL, 
without question as to eligibility; the names have not been passed upon by the 
Council. Important information regarding the qualifications of any candidate, which 
will enable the Council to take final action with a knowledge of essential facts, 
should be submitted to the undersigned before May 15, 1930. Statements on different 
men should be submitted on different sheets. Communications relating to candidates 


are considered by the Council as strictly confidential. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF JUNIOR MEMBER 


Name and Education 

Baum, Clayton C. 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1919-23. 
Been, Frank T. 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1923. 
Beichler, Samuel D. 

Pa. State, B. S., 1929. 
Brown, Oswald W. 

N. Y. State Col. of For. 
Buell, Crawford R. 

Univ. of Ariz., B. S. Agric.; 

Graduate Student, Univ. of 

Calif., Jan—May, 1926. 
Campbell, Robert S. 

Univ. of Chicago, S. B., 1925; 

M. S., 1929. 
Coupe, Walter H. 

One year private normal, 1905. 
Edler, Arthur C. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1928. 


Foster, Ellery 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1927. 
Grimes, Francis L. 

N. Y. State, graduate. 


Guyer, James R. 
Pa. State, B. S. F., rgrr. 


Haynes, Russell Everett 
Syracuse Univ., 2 years. 
Howell, Joseph 
Iowa State, B. S. F., 1925; 
Graduate work, Univ. of 
Calif. 
Huppuch, Matthias Charles 
N. Y. State, B. S., 1929. 


Title and Address 
Scaler, Hammond Lumber Co., 
Samoa, Calif. 

Acting Park Naturalist, Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. 

Forest Ranger, Ozark National 
Forest, Russellville, Ark. 
Forester, Fisher For. & Realty 
Co., Lyons Falls, N. Y. 
Assisting Prof. Fritz, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Acting Director, Jornada Range 
Reserve, Las Cruces, N. M. 


State Forest 
Dimas, Calif. 
Asst. Logging Engineer, Sugar 


Inspector, San 


Pine Lumber Co., Pinedale, 
Calif. 
Asst. Dist. Ranger, Hayford 


Dist. Trinity Forest, Calif. 
Forest Ranger, Blue Ridge 
Ranger District, Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest. 

J. R. Guyer Lumber & Forest 
Engineering Co., Warriors 
Mark, Pa. 

W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Technical Assistant, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Superintendent, Willow Brook 
Nursery, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


Proposed by 
California Sec. 


California Sec. 
Appalachian Sec. 


New York Sec. 


California Sec. 


Southeastern Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


Appalachian Sec. 
Allegheny Sec. 
Appalachian Sec. 


California Sec. 


New York Sec. 


_— 


Name and Education 

Jones, Robert E. 

N. Y. State, B. S. F., 1925. 

Kingsley, C. E. 

N, Y. State, B. S. F., 1920. 

Monighan, F. J. 

Univ. of Ga., June, 
May, 1924. 

Parker, Kenneth W. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1928; 
M. S. F., 1929. 

St. John, Raymond B. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1928. 


1922- 


Smith, Everett 
High School, 
Calif. 

Struble, Geo. R. 
Stanford Univ., A. B., 1928; 
Univ. of Calif., M. S., 1929. 

Swift, Lloyd W. 

Univ. of Calif., B. S. F., 1927; 
Graduate Student, Jan.—May, 
1928. 


Sacramento, 
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Title and Address 
Asst, Forest Ranger, Stanislaus 
Forest, Sonora, Calif. 
Resident Forester, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Tennant, Calif. 
Sitgreaves & Tusayan National 
Forests, Williams, Ariz. 


Klamath Weed studies, State of 
California and University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Field Asst. California Forest 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

In charge of Del Monte Forest, 
Monterey County, Calif. 


Technical Asst. U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, Berkeley, Calif. 


Junior Range Examiner, Lassen 
Forest. 
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Proposed by 
California Sec. 


California Sec. 


Southwestern Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF SENIOR MEMBER 


Averell, James L. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S., 1924; 
Yale School of For., M. F., 
1926. 
(Junior Member 1926) 
Cronemiller, Fred P. 
Ore. Agric. Col., B. S. F., 1917. 
(Junior Member 1925) 
Curry, John R. 
Cornell Univ., B. S., 1924; 
M. F., 1929. 
(Junior Member 1926) 
Durbin, William G. 
St. Francis College, 1388-1889. 
(Junior Member 1920) 
Hall, Ansel F. 
Calif. Sch. of Mech. Arts, 
B. S. F.; Univ. of Calif., 1 yr., 
1917. 
(Junior Member 1921) 
Hughes, Bennett O. 
Cornell Univ., B. S. F., 1923; 
Grad. work, Univ. of Calif., 
1929. 
(Junior Member 1924) 


Asst. Silviculturist, Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Starke, Fla. 


Forest Supervisor, Modoc For- 
est, Calif. 


Asst. Forester, Maryland Dept. 
of Forestry, Baltimore, Md. 
Forest Supervisor, Lassen Na- 


tional Forest, Calif. 


Chief Naturalist, National Park 
Service, Berkeley, Calif. 


Asst. Logging Engineer, Calif. 
District, San Francisco, Calif. 


Minnesota Sec. 


California Sec. 


Allegheny Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 
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Name and Education 

Malmsten, H. E. 

Univ. of Idaho, B. S. F., 1917. 

(Junior Member 1927) 
McIntyre, Arthur C. 

Mich. State, and Pa. State. 

(Junior Member 1927) 
Person, Hubert Lawrence 

Univ. of Minn., B. S. F., 1921; 

M. S., 1922. 

(Junior Member 1925) 
Pitchlynn, Paul P. 

1 term Indian School, Okla. 

(Junior Member 1923) 
Rees, Louis W. 

Ney «State, 2b. 6. F., 19235 

Ph. D., 1929. 

(Junior Member 1925) 
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Title and Address 
Asst. Forester, Agr. Exp. Sta. 
University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
Forest Research, Pa. State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Asst. Entomologist, U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, Berkeley, Calif. 
Forest Inspector, California Dis- 


trict, San Francisco, Calif. 


Asst. Prof. of Forestry, Univ. of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


Proposed by 
California Sec. 


Allegheny Sec. 


California Sec. 


California Sec. 


Minnesota Sec. 


FOR ELECTION TO GRADE OF ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


Kramer, Edwin W. 
Cornell University, Civil En- 
gineer, 1905. 

Taylor, Walter P. 
Univ. of Calif., B. S., 1911; 
Ph. D., 1914. 


District Engineer, U. S. Forest 
Service, San Francisco, Calif. 


Senior Biologist, Biological Sur- 
vey, Tucson, Ariz. 


California Sec. 


Southwestern Sec. 


W. G. Howarp, 
Member of Council in Charge of Admissions. 
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Officers and Members of Executive Council 


President, Paut_G. REDINGTON, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, JouN D. GuTuriz, Forest Service, Portland, Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. MorGAN Pryse, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Executive Council 


The Executive Council consists of the above officers and the following members: 


Term expires Term expires 
BORER SPUART fiers cos 0's sieve ainsi 6 bie Deta3i.t93) | (STUART Ba SHOW: cic scr vans cee Dec. 31, 1933 
ESUDOSILEOPOED S's usc e x osc ooa’s Dec. 31,1931 W. G. Howarn................ Dec. 31, 1931 
Mie VIUNGER 4 345 ac 5 s0'- viele a Dec. 31,1931 RALPH S. HOSMER.........006.. Dec. 31, 1933 
MeDIETON DD. HOWE. .....00.+0+% Dec. 31, 1933 CLAUDE Roc DILLOTSON . cites te nake Dec. 31, 1933 


Member in Charge of Admissions 
W. G. Howarp 


Section Officers 
Allegheny 


G. H. Wirt, Chairman, Department of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


aR. sa hahaha Vice-Chairman, Allegheny Forest Exp. Sta., 3437 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, 
a; 


H. F. Round, Secretary, Forester’s Office, Pa. R. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Appalachian 


M. A. Mattoon, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Asheville, N. C. 
E. H. Frothingham, Vice-Chairman, Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, N. C. 
John W. McNair, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Harrisonburg, Va. 


California 


E. I. Kotok, Chairman, 305 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Vice-Chairman, 305 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 
M. E. Krueger, Secretary, 305 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Central Rocky Mountain 


Allen S. Peck, Chairman, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
John W. Spencer, Vice-Chairman, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 
J. A. Donery, Secretary, Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 


Gulf States 


G. D. Marckworth, Chairman, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
E. A. Ziegler, Vice-Chairman, Southern Forest Experiment Sta., New Orleans, La. 
Robert Moore, Secretary, University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


Intermountain 


Lyle F. Watts, Chairman, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
Earl C. Sanford, Vice-Chairman, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
S. B. Locke, Secretary, Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
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Minnesota 
C. G. Bates, Chairman, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. M. Brown, Secretary, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

New England 

Austin F. Hawes, Chairman, State Forester, Hartford, Conn. 
A. C. Cline, Secretary, Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 

New York 
Arthur S. Hopkins, Chairman, Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
H. C. Belyea, Secretary, College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Northern Rocky Mountain 


H. T. Gisborne, Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
J. C. Evenden, Vice-Chairman, 723 Eighth St., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
J. F. Brooks, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 

North Pacific 


Hugo Winkenwerder, Chairman, College of Forestry, University of Washington, Seattle, 


ash. 
Fred W. Cleator, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 4137, Portland, Ore. 


Ohio Valley 


E. F. McCarthy, Chairman, Central States Forest Exp. Sta., Ohio University, Columbus, Ohio. 
F. W. Dean, Secretary, Morrison Hill, Wooster, Ohio. 


Southeastern 


I. F. Eldredge, Chairman, Fargo, Ga. 
Harry Lee Baker, Vice-Chairman, Tallahassee, Fla. 
W. M. Oettmeier, Secretary, Fargo, Ga. 


Southwestern 


G. A. Pearson, Chairman, Forest Service, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
D. A. Shoemaker, Vice-Chairman, U. S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, N. M. 
H. Basil Wales, Secretary, U. S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Washington 


Barrington ‘Moore, Chairman, 1520 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Alfred E. Fivaz, Secretary, Bureau Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 
R. E, Marsh, Member of Executive Committee, Forest Service, Washington, D. C, 


Wisconsin 


F. G. Wilson, Chairman, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 
Edward C. Peck, Secretary, 2001 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 
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HAUCK FIRE GUNS AND HAUCK FORESTRY TORCHES 
(Made for Kerosine or Gasolene Fuel) 


for Backfiring, Brushburning, Safety Strip Burning 


Used extensively by the U. S. and Canadian Forest Service. Send for Bulletin No. 601 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


150 TENTH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Shipments also from Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal Warehouses 


for Forest and 
ING Evergreen Trees Decorative Planting 
, TY Address—Cupsuptic Nurscry, Oquossoc, Maine 
Native Tree Seed of Certified Origin 
—— Yortland, Maine Address— Forestry Division, Berlin, N.H. 


Have You Recently Changed Your Address? 


Have you notified us so that your copy of the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY wiil reach you? 


Magazines are not always forwarded by the Post Office, when a change of address is made. 


Make sure that we have your correct address and insure prompt delivery of the JOURNAL. All 


changes should be sent to 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


ROOM 705, LENOX BLDG., 1523 L ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of Articles Available 


Reprints of articles only are available at the following prices, provided that the order is 
received before the JOURNAL is off the press. These prices apply only to reprints in 
exactly the form in which the articles appear in the JOURNAL, because they are printed while 
the magazine is still on the press. 


No. of Copies 25 50 75 100 
Deore Pest. 65e6 . 251.900» 6$2.00-. 2 $2010 
4 pp 2.30 D500 get 2.65 3.05 
6 pp 2.85 3.28 3.54 3.90 
8 pp 3.38 4.10 4.43 4.76 
10 pp 3.60 4.32 4.76 5.19 


Reprints of Reviews and Notes can also be secured but the schedule of prices is different. 


Orders and requests for prices of reprints, should be sent to 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
ROOM 705, LENOX BLDG., 1523 L ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Established in 1900 
A graduate department of Yale University, offering courses of study leading to 


the degree of Master of Forestry and Doctor of Philosophy. : 
Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 
For further information and catalog address 


HENRY S. GRAVES 


DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


HARVARD FOREST 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A forest experiment station of two thousand acres, twenty years under management 
on a sustained yield. Many phases of regional silviculture now highly developed. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually carried on. Besides participating in the handling 
of the Forest, students conduct research projects in collaboration with the staff. Com- 
petent graduates accepted as candidates for the degrees of M.F. or D.S. 


R. T. FISHER, Director. 


The New York State College of Forestry . 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 


A FOUR-YEAR undergraduate course is offered in General Forestry with the degree of Bachelor o 
Science and special courses leading to the degree of Master of Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; a four-year course in pulp and paper manufacture and a 
short course each spring in Dry-Kiln Engineering and Lumber Grading are given. The Syracuse Fores' 
Experiment Station of ninety acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack Experimental Forest of 1000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 2,250 acres in the Lake 
George-Warrensburg district, three other experiment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experi 
Station, a pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, a wood-working laborator 
a wood-treating plant, the biological laboratories, and an excellent reference library offer unusual op 
portunities for research and instruction. Students may elect work in nine different fields. 


For further information address NELSON C. BROWN, Acting Dean. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE . 
ORONO, MAINE 4 
The Forestry Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to th | 


degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. ¢ 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in problems of the Nort 4 


eastern States. Camp course required. 
For catalog and further information, address: : ie: 


JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


